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Chapter 1 


INTROTOCTIOM 


1.1 Our Coilronittee, designated as the "High Powered 

Review Cotnmittee", was set up following a 

Resolution idated March 24, 1988 of the Government 

of India (D|spartment of Culture, Ministry of Human 
Resource pevelopment), duly notified in the 

Government ; of India Gazette. The text of the 
Resolution iis reproduced below : 

"Ini pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the' National Council for Culture, the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development have had, 
under coinsideration for some time, the question 
of settjing up of a Committee to go into the 
functioning of the three Akademis, viz,, Lalit 
Kala Akaidemi, Sangeet Natak Akademi and Sahitya 
Akademi. It has been decided, accordingly, to 
constitute a High Powered Review Committee with 
the foi'llowing composition and terms of 
referencie: 

COMPOSITION: 

1. Shrij P. N. Haksar, Chairman 
Forn^er Deputy Chairman, 

Planning Commission, 

4/9, Shantiniketan, New Delhi-21 

2. Shri E. Alkazi, 

Former Director of National School of Drama, 
S-286, Greater Kailash, New Delhi. 

3. Prof. Gulam Sheikh, 

Dep4rtment of Fine Arts, 

M.S. University^ Baroda. 

4. Dr. Premlata Sharma. 

Vic^-Chancellor, 

Indira Kala Sangeet Vishwavidyalaya, 
Khairagarh, Madhya Pradesh. 

5. Prof. Indira Parthasarthy, 

Prof, of Tamil, Delhi University, Delhi. 

6. Shri K. V. Ramanathan, 

Former Member-Secretary, 

Planning Commission, 

9-lt Seaward Road, 

Vaimiki Nagar, Madras-600041. 



TERMS OF REFERENCE: 


1. To review the working of the Sangeet Natak, 
Lalit Kala and Sahitya Akademis, along with 
their affiliates and subsidiaries and the 
National School of Drama, with reference to the 
objectives for which they were set up, and 
keeping in mind the recbmmendations of 
Committees set up in the past in this behalf; 

II. To recommend structural and/or other changes 

that may be necessary in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Associations and Rules and 

Regulations of these bodies, consistent with 
their autonomy and public accountability; and 

III. To make recommendations on the role and 

functioning of the three Akademis and the 
National School of Drama as apex national 
institutions in their respective spheres, and 
suggest steps, inter alia, for their networking 
with similar State/Central bodies and other 
cultural institutions of eminence in the 

country. 

2. The Committee will submit its report to the 
Government by March 31, 1989." 

1.2 In March 1989, Shri H.Y. Sharada Prasad was 
also nominated by the Government of India as a 
Member of the Committee. Shri M. V. Ramakrishnan 
was appointed as the Secretary of the Committee in 
December 1988, and subsequently he was designated 
as its Member-Secretary, in January 1990. 

1.3 In terms of the Resolution notifying the 

appointment of the Committee, its Report was to be 
submitted to the Government by March 31, 198,9. 

'However, in subsequent communications ‘the 
Government extended its term up to the end of May 

1990, with a grace period of one month for winding 

up its work. 

1.4 Soon after the setting up of the Committee, a 

question arose whether the terms of reference 
covered the Zonal Cultural Centres which had been 
set up in 1985-86 and 1986-87. The situation was 
clarified in a letter dated August 3, 1988, 

addressed to the Chairman by Shri M. Varadarajan, 
who was then Secretary to the Department of Culture 
in the Ministry of Human Resource Development. The 
relevant portion of his letter is reproduced below: 

"Dear Shri Haksar, 

Kindly refer to the discussions during the 
first sitting of the High Powered Review 
Committee from July 15-17, 1988. 
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2. The matter has been carefully considered in 
Government a(nd it is felt that the third Term of 
Reference, while speaking of the Committee 
making appropriate recommendations on the role 
of the three Akademis and the NSD as national 
institution$ in their respective spheres, also 
speaks of 'suggest steps for their net-working 
with similar State/Central bodies and other 
cultural in$titutions in the country'. The ZCCs 
would corte under the definition of 
'State/Cent^al Bodies'. It is, therefore, felt 
that there should be no need for formally 
amending the Terms of Reference to include a 
review of the ZCCs as such, the emphasis being 
rather on 'their net-working' with Akademis/NSD. 
However, the Chairmen of the ZCCs (Governors of 
the States where the Headquarters of the ZCCs 
are situated) would be suitably addressed in 
this behalf, to extend all facilities and 
cooperation to the Committee... 

With warm regards, as always. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) 

(M.Varadarajan)" 


1.5 The Committee naturally gave the most careful 
consideration to the methodology of its work. On 
the one hand, it had to scrutinize the records of 
the institutions, including the agenda and 
proceedings of their policy-making, executive and 
academic bodies and internal committees; on the 
other hand, it had to contact a nationwide cross- 
section of people who are active in various ways 
in the fieldp of performing and visual arts, 
language and literature, education and cultural 
administration, and let them express their 
views as individuals or as institutional 
representatives, or in both capacities. 

1.6 After a great deal of discussion, we came to 
the conclusion that a statistical methodology might 
not serve any useful purpose ,in carrying out the 
complex set of tasks assigned to us. We, 
therefore, refrained from sending out detailed 
questionnaires. Instead, it was decided to interact 
with as many of the distinguished persons in the 
concerned fields as possible. We adopted a system 
of free discussions with individuals separately and 
with small groups of persons. This way we were 
able to reach out tb the minds of the people far 
more searchingly than we could have done with any 
structured questionnaire and written responses. 
The Chairman • also wrote to the vice-chancellors of 
some universities and some eminent persons in the 
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fields of art and industry, seeking their views on 
certain specific issues. Besides, written 
depositions voluntarily offered by those who met us 
and by those who wrote to us were taken cognizance 
of. 


1.7 We are setting out in Appendix-l the names of 

the persons with whom we had the pleasure and the 
privilege of interacting. We must express our 
deepest regret in not being able to visit the 
States of Arunachal Pradesh, Goa, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura, and the 
Union Territories of Andaman & Nicobar Islands, 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli, Daman & Diu, Lakshadweep and 
Pondicherry. We did, however, invite persons 

from most of these places, and some of them took 
the trouble of meeting us when we visited the 
adjoining States. In all we were able to meet a 
little over a thousand persons representing every 
aspect of the artistic and literary life in the 
country. Cultural and educational institutions 
(including State-level Akademis, wherever they 
exist), as well as individuals belonging to 
different age groups and of varying degrees of 
interest and accomplishment in art and culture were 
well represented. We also met senior Government 
officers looking after cultural affairs in the 
States we visited, and, wherever we could, those 
concerned with education. All the interviews and 
discussions have been duly recorded. 

1.8 It would be relevant to mention here that we 
had the benefit of having wide-ranging discussions 
with a large number of distinguished persons 
actively associated with the National Akademis as 
Members of their Governing Councils or advisory 
boards and committees. As regards the National 
School of Drama, we made it a point to have group 
discussions with many members of the in-house and 
visiting faculty and some of the articulate 
students, as well as the Chairperson of the NSD 
Society, the Director of the School who was in 
position when we started our work and the Acting 
Director who succeeded him. We believe that as a 
result of this survey we have been able to secure 
an integral view of the cultural scene in our 
country and a reliable insight into the nature of 
the issues arising in the course of our review. 

The affairs of the National Akademis had been 
reviewed on two earlier occasions. The first Review 
Committee was chaired by Dr. H.J. Bhabha (1964), 
and the second one by Shri Justice G.D. Khosla 
(1970-72). We have benefited by the insights 
provided by those committees. 


1.9 
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1,10 


1.11 


1.12 


1.13 


We have set out in Appendix-2 the objectives 
contained in the Constitution or Memorandum of 
Association qf each Akademi as well as the National 
School of Drama. 

There has been undeniable delay in the 
submission qf this Report. We owe an explanation 
for this deiay. Though the order constituting the 
Committee was passed in March 1988, it was nearly a 
year thereafter that the Committee really became 
functional. It took a few months to make budgetary 
provision for the work of the Committee. The 
selection a^d appointment of a Secretary ran into 
difficulties, and Shri M. V. Ramakrishnan who was 
ultimately appointed to the post could join only in 
December 19B8. The appointment, of the other 
necessary staff took an equally long time. Finding 
a place for the Committee becaune a problem and when 
it was ultimately located in the Indira Gandhi 
Stadium, provision of the required facilities took 
more time. Thus the Committee has in effect taken 
only a little more time than the one year it was 
given to finish its work, even though the Members, 
who worked in an honorary capacity, had their own 
normal professional commitments. But this has not 
resulted ih any additional financial burden to 
Government. The total expenditure on the Committee 
will come to less than what has been sanctioned by 
Government. 

The instructions issued by the Government of 
India in , August 1984 in the light of the 
recommendations of the Economic Administration 
Reforms Comi(nission headed by the late Shri L.K. Jha 
lay down , the procedures to be followed in 
constituting commissions and committees, which 
would avoifi delays in their commencing work and 
enable their smooth functioning. We would strongly 
recommend that these procedures should be followed, 
invariably, whenever Government constitutes any 
committee Oi similar body. 

In carrying out its work, our Committee had to 
arrive at a measure of clarity in defining terms 
like 'culture' and 'art'. It was equally necessary 
to relate culture and art to the life of the 
people. And in evaluating the work of the great 
variety o4 institutions set up in the years after 
India's Independence, we have to answer the 
question wtjiether the numerous Akademis, both at the 
national and State levels,, and other institutions , 
have made a distinctive contribution towards, 
enriching and humanizing our national life. The 
Committee has addressed itself to this complex 
issue in the chapter which follows. 
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Chapter 2 
XKDIAK SOCIETY: 

AN APPROACH TO CULTURE, ARTS AND VALUES 


2.1 Any attempt to reflect upon culture, artistic 
activity and social values in Indian society has 
to dwell upon the meaning of the word culture, and 
seek to define it. It is, of course, no easy task 
to capture the full significance of the wdrd 
'culture' and the complex set of concepts, so 
elusive and yet so tangible, which underly it. 
Nevertheless, a definition of culture — even a 
tentative one, whose full significance can only be 
spelt out in the course of our survey — has to be 
attempted at the outset, in order to focus upon the 
comprehensive range of creative activities with 
which we are concerned; and in order also to 
highlight the prescriptive values and the 
institutional mechanisms Which can stimulate and 
facilitate artistic endeavour of the highest 
c 5 fuality. 

2.2 Human beings in their social existence are 
involved in a diverse range of creative activities. 
Some of these activities relate to the fabrication 
of material values — we refer here to the 
production of goods of utility for physical use and 
consumption — which sustain life in its corparal 
form. Other activities pertain to the generation 
of cultural artefacts and configurations 
representing beauty, social ideals and moral 
values. Both the activities involve a range of 
interactions of man and nature mediated by society 
and technique. Activities of the latter variecv 
provide the individual and the community with tha 
poise necessary to sustain society and energize 
production activity, at the same time as they 
provide them with a sense of dii;-aotion of the 
system of interactions of human beings with the 
universe as they contemplate their future. 

2.3 The term culture, therefore, in its most 
comprehensive sense refers to diverse creative 
activities — to literature; to the visual and 
performing arts; and to various forms of artistic 
self-expression by the individual, specialist or 
lay, or by communities — which give a sense of 
purpose to human existence; at the same time as 
they provide the reflective poise and spiritual 
energy so essential to the maturing of the "good 
society"; and to providing a rich life-style to the 
individual and the community, spanning both 
material and non-material activity. Thus defined, 
culture refers to a very wide range of activities 
in which individuals and communities are 
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perpetually engaged in the course of their social 
existence. Our definition of culture quite 
consciously reaches out to individuals and 
communities es a whole. It does not differentiate 
between the specialist creator of culture and 
cultural artefacts and the lay citizen, who partly 
draws upon the creative world of the specialist, 
but partly also contributes to cultural production 
through his own creative efforts. 

2.4 In our definition of culture we have already 
suggested that cultural activity is closely related 
to other social processes in society. Here, it 
would be appropriate to say a few words about our 
perception of the relationship between cultural 
creativity and such social processes. It would 
also be appicopriate to suggest, at the very outset, 
that culture and cultural creativity, as we 
perceive it, are integral constituents of the 
totality of social activity within a community. It 
is culture which distinguishes human beings from 
other creatures in the process of natural 
evolution. According to the ancient verse in 
Sanskrit, human beings without any sensitiveness to 
"Sahitya", "Sangeet" and ”Kala” are like animals 
even if thiy do not possess horns and tails. There 
is the further definition of the qualities which 
human beings should possess if they are not to 
constitute a heavy burden on this earth. These 
qualities are: Vidya, Tapa, Dana, Gnyana, Sheela, 
Guna and tiharma. 

2 .5 The individual is involved in reflective and 
cultural activity at the same time as he is 
involved in the generation of material values. Yet, 
in moderr^ societies, there is necessarily an 
allocation of specific roles and productive 
functions to different individuals. For this 
^reason, some individuals become specialists in 
culture and cultural production, while others 
specialize in the generation of material goods. 
But, in pre-industrial societies, which include 
large parts of our country even today, art and 
artisan are often inseparable. It is then 
important to stress that the creative activity of 
artists, ’ musicians and literary men reflects the 
urges and aspirations of the community, at the same 
time as their activity shapes these urges and 
aspiratidns. We would also like to stress that the 
"non-spedialist" too is engaged in cultural 
activity; and we would take serious note of his 
endeavoup and its results in dwelling upon the 
totality of the cultural production of a society. 
This sejparation in modern life is largely the 
result of the operation of the logic of mass 
production — of both material and cultural values 
— mediated by the market. 
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2.6 A few more observations are necessary before 

we examine the history of cultural creativity 
within Indian civilization and its legacy in our 
own times. We would, for instance, like to 
dissociate ourselves from any instrvimental view of 
culture, or from any notion of culture as external 
to that aggregate of creative activities which 
sustains human beings and shapes their values as 
social beings. We do.so, not because we believe in 
culture for its own sake; or because we subscribe 
to the view that cultural activity has no 
relationship with other domains of social 
existence; or, indeed, with the domain of politics. 
Quite the contrary. For it is our firm belief that 
culture constitutes an integral part of the social 
and political existence of human beings; and 
cultural activity interacts with the constituent 
part of the total round of activities in which a 
human .being is engaged as a social, economic and 
political being. Such a relationship between 
culture and society on the one hand, and culture 
and politics on the other, however, does not lend 
itself to any ready use of culture for the 

promotion of social or political objectives. 
Indeed, any rash political intervention into 
cultural production cannot but lead to disastrous 
consequences. 

2.7 On the occasion of the inauguration of the 

Sahitya Akademi, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, who was its 
Vice-Chairman, had cautioned against what he 

described as "managed literature". We should like 
to remind ourselves of what he said on that 
occasion: 

"... You remember the remark once made by 
Napoleon: 'I hear there are no poets in France 

today. What is the Minister of the Interior 
doing about it?' The Minister of the Interior 
can subsidize versifiers but he cannot create 
poets. Poets cannot be made to order. If we are 
to have creative literature in our country and 
not a managed literature, it is essential that 
the Akademi should remain completely autonomous. 
I am glad to know that Maulana Saheb who just 
gave it the first push, recognizes that it will 
not be right for the Government to interfere in 
the activities and the administration of the 
Akademi..." 

2.8 The pursuit of cultural creativity, 

therefore, whether it pertains to literature or to 
the arts, or to other related domains, has to be 
seen as a self-reflexive activity, which shapes its 
trajectory in a creative interaction with history. 
We would also like to advance the notion of 
individuals and communities being "existentially 
immersed" in cultural activity; and being- 
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functionally related to the artefacts of cultural 
production. Such a view of culture and artistic 
creativity enables us to dwell upon the autonomy of 
cultural production, at the same time as we strive 
to create an environment within our country in 
which the creative activity of the specialist and 
the non-specialist alike can be harnessed into the 
generation of the 'Good Society'. 

2.9 While recognizing the inescapable necessity of 

the State playing the role of patron in the field 
of art and culture, we must not fail to emphasize, 
over and over again, the need for the exercise of 
extreme sensitiveness on the part of the cultural 
bureaucracy df the Akademis, the bureaucracies of 
Departments of Culture, whether at the Centre or in 
the States, and by our politicians. The kind of 
'sensitiveness', and 'sensibility' we have in mind 
has been, perhaps, best articulated in a speech 
made by Jawaharlal Nehru, ' on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. We quote below a relevant extract which 
we would, respectfully, request everyone concerned 
with "management" of art and culture to bear in 
mind: 

"... Does culture mean some inner growth in 
the man? Of course, it must. Does it mean the 
way he behaves to others? Certainly it must. 
Does it mean the capacity to understand the 
other perS'Cn? I suppose so. Does it mean the 
capacity to make yourself understood by the 
ather perscn? I suppose so. It means all that. 
A person who cannot understand another's 
viewpoint is to that extent limited in mind and 
culture, because nobody, perhaps, barring some 
very extraordinary human beings, can presume to 
have fullest knowledge and wisdom. The other 
party or the other group may also have some 
inkling of knowledge or wisdom or truth and if 
we shut our minds to that, then we not only 
deprive ourselves of it but we cultivate an 
attitude of mind which, I would say, is opposed 
to that of cultured man. The cultured mind, 
rooted in itself, should have its doors and 
windows open. It should have the capacity to 
understand the other's viewpoint fully even 
though it cannot always agree with it. The 
question of agreement or disagreement only 
arises wheh you understand a thing. Otherwise, 
it is blind negation which is not a cultured 
approach tb any question..." 


2.10 At this juncture, we would like to elaborate a 

little more the relation between cultural 
production and artefacts of utility, to which we 
have already miade a reference. It is recognized by 
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the social critic, no less than by the historian, 
that the so-called "primitivepre-industrial 
societies often created cultural artefacts which 
were at one and the same time objects of artistic 
excellence and social utility. Indeed, it is a 
commente.ry upon development through mass-produced 
commodities that it is only under-developed 
societies which refuse to differentiate between 
objects of utility and objects of aesthetic 
excellence. The two notions, that is, the notions 
of utility and beauty, are in such societies fused 
into one. It is difficult to locate a time in 
history when the fusion of such desirable qualities 
in cultural production yielded to a dichotomy 
between the artistic and the utilitarian. However, 
it would be valid to suggest that, with the 
industrial transformation of society and the rise 
of mass production of commodities, first in Europe 
and then elsewhere in the world, a polarity between 
aesthetic and functional artefacts came into 
existence which greatly impoverished society. Our 
notion of creative activity would promote the 
desirability of cultural production which is 
aesthetic and functional at the same time. We 
realize that the attempt to recapture lost 
innocence or to recreate the golden age of the past 
is a romantic gesture which has the tendency to 
obscure our vision of the future. In that vision 
of our future, we shall have to ensure that the 
cultural life of the individual, no less than that 
of the community, should seek to relate aesthetic 
fulfilment to the everyday activities of life; at 
the same time encouragement should be held out to 
creative activity which locates both beauty and 
utility in the artefacts of cultural as well as 
material production. 

No discourse about culture and the creative 
arts can be complete without mention of the vexed 
question of high and low culture and the 
relationship between the two, We would like to 
suggest that any theory of culture which commences 
with a differentiated view of the cultural activity 
of a society is, in our opinion, a flawed view of 
such activity. This is not to deny that, 
existentially speaking, human communities are 
differentiated into several social groups through 
economic and other factors. Ndr do we deny that 
such differentiated communities generate varieties 
of cultute which are addressed to closed groups 
rather than to society as a whole. Even while 
accepting the reality of cultural production 
designed for closed constituencies, it is, so we 
believe, not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary to look ahead to an era in history in 
which the generation and consumption of culture 
draws the citizens as a whole into its embrace. 
We set out such a radical view of cultural 
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2.13 


creativity in the belief that by voicing this ideal 
before the artist, the musician, the litterateur, 
and the social critic, among others, we are 
defining a prescriptive view which would influence 
creative endeavour no less than the citizen in his 
stance towards' culture and the artefacts of 
culture. 

Our conception of culture as creative activity 
addressed to the whole community rather than to a 
few privileged citizens does not, however, involve 
any surrender to vulgar and so-called "democratic" 
and populist forms of artistic endeavour. Indeed, 
our definition of culture as a self-reflexive 
activity — an activity fully conscious of social 
purpose and the central place of praxis in artistic 
endeavour — holds out the possibility, indeed, the 
desirability, of innovative and transformative 
cultural activity as the highest aim of the 
individual engaged in the creative act. We do not 
suggest, in voicing such a view, that, it is 
possible to prescribe for individuals of genius, 
who reflect the deepest aspirations of the 
community at the same time as they hold out those 
values which provide the basis of the good society 
of the future. Nevertheless, the consciousness of 
such potentialities in our definition of culture 
and in the institutional as well as prescriptive 
forms we seek to devise as the backdrop of cultural 
activity will, so we believe, ensure that our 
vision of culture as a seminal social activity will 
influence both the citizen and the creator of the 
artefacts of culture. It will also serve as a 
warning against falling prey to the laws of "mass 
culture" produced for the market like any other 
mass-produced consumer goods. 


A Historical Perspecti-ve 

Any definition of culture and cultural 
activities in the abstract provides an appropriate 
setting for a brief review of the place occupied by 
artistic creativity in the past history of Indian 
civilization. The crystallization of this ancient 
civilization coincided in time with the development 
of settled agriculture, as the principal basis of 
human sustenance in the sub-continent. The 
cultural activity of Indian society, at this 
juncture, was reflected in a diverse range of 
creative endeavour whose derivatives still sustain 
the fabric of our society. Perhaps the richest 
resource of this civilization lay in a powerful 
religious and philosophical . literature which 
reached out to the full range of social and moral 
activity pursued by humankind. It would be 
unnecessary to dwell at any length upon the content 
as well as the richness of this literature. 
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Suffice it to mention here that it recognized no 
distinction between high and low culture, and drew 
within the compass of a mass compendium — the 
Vedic Samhitas and associated texts — the moral 
and material concerns of all sections of society, 
in those centuries before the Christian era which 
witnessed the formation of Indian civilization. 

While the Vedas and the texts associated with 
the Vedas focus upon the spiritual and social 
concerns of the elite and the popular classes 
within society at a formative stage, we possess in 
the literature of the Epics, cultural production of 
a later, slightly later, era. Unlike the former, 
which deal with the perennial concerns of htiman 
beings as embodied in spiritual reflection and 
mundane social activity, the Epics reflect the 
creative turmoil and the social ferment of a 
civilization in transition. Here, the challenges 
faced by a society undergoing a fundaunental 
transformation — the appearance of agriculture as 
the principal means of generating material wealth; 
the growth of novel political and social 
institutions; the movement of new communities from 
Central Asia and beyond into the riverine plains of 
North India — are voiced through conflict and 
struggle between the old and the new in the sacred 
no less than in the profane worlds. 

Even in a brief review of Indian civilization, 
we need to dwell upon the voices of the submerged 
classes, whose agony or aspirations were reflected 
inadequately, if they were reflected at all, in the 
literary and religious creativity of the priestly 
and warrior elite. For there is every reason to 
believe that, then as riow, the wretched of our 
earth gave expression to their distress and their 
aspirations in visions of the good life which were 
articulated as eloquently as visions of the good 
life articulated by the privileged orders. We 
refer here to the philosophical ideas represented 
by the generic term, the Lokayata, which represents 
world-views partly articulating the authentic 
voices of the under-classes; and partly also 
echoing the metaphysical reflections of cultural 
specialists who were deeply concerned about such 
classes. Finally, we touch here upon thought and 
practice, of varying levels of sophistication, and 
which refer as much to the reified reflection of 
human beings who had adopted the aesthetic life¬ 
style, as to the creative activity of peasants, 
artisans, pastoral folk and hunters, as they were 
drawn into the mundane web of social existence. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
social, economic and religious activity of 
individuals and communities in pre-classical India 
was the fusion of the diverse facets of such 
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activity into an organic unity. Philosophic 
discourse, religious practice and ritual 
observance, even at its most reified, touched 
directly upon issues of every-day significance. It 
drew, with unmistakable immediacy, upon productive 
activity, activities in the body and mind of human 
beings, including the maintenance of their health, 
no less than upon cultural and artistic activity. 
This was true even for the cultural production of 
the relatively privileged. Indeed, the distance 
which characterizes culture for the few, as 
distinct from culture for the many, in modern 
societies, was conspicuous by its absence at this 
juncture. This was so even though the first 
crystallization of Indian civilization in a sub¬ 
continental polity, in the third century B.C., 
held within its social fabric not only courtly 
cultural forms with their foreign interfaces, but 
also the vigorous life reflected in the literature 
of the Prakrits or in the cultural artefacts of the 
folk. 


The social matrix of ancient Indian 
civilization provided the basis for its historical 
development in subsequent centuries. Here, a basic 
feature of our society needs to be emphasized 
because of its significance for forms of social 
activity. The formation of Indian society rests 
crucially upon the migration of folk communities 
from Central and West Asia and beyond, in 
successive waves, to the rich alluvial plains of 
the sub-continent. Each of these migrations 
carried along with it novel forms of material and 
spiritual culture, and these novel forms were 
successively integrated into the existing life¬ 
styles of the people of India. This constant flow 
of new cultural forms and resources conferred upon 
the people of the sub-continent a remarkable 
openness and resilience, at the same time as it 
enriched the range of artistic endeavour and 
creative activity within Indian society. (We are 
not unmindful of the fact that India too 
contributed towards the flow of cultural influences 
to Central and South-East Asia. The spread of 
Buddhism,^ the great monument at Angkorvat and the 
temples 'in Java and Bali are soW of the well known 
examples of such influences). 

In our brief review of the historical 
development of Indian culture, we are concerned 
no less with the literary and the artistic 
richness which Islam brought to India. This 
richness provided a great stimulus to metaphysical 
reflection and aesthetic activity and, indeed, 
changed the cultural face of Indian society. 
Central to the stimulus, which Islam provided to 
religious thought and cultural production in the 
medieval centuries, were the ideas of social 
brotherhood and spiritual ecjuality which it held 
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out to rich and poor and high and low within India, 
The Sufi variant of Islam is specially relevant to 
our recapitulation of the historical development of 
Indian culture. Sufi divines spoke to the common 
people — peasants, artisans and followers of other 
mundane vocations — of the path to spiritual 
realization as a path open to humanity as a whole, 
as it was drawn into cultural activity and material 
production. 

The spiritual activity of the Sufi divines 
also reached out to the social and metaphysical 
world of Hinduism. Indeed, this interaction 
brought about a great transformation within Hindu 
society through the so-called Bhakti movement. The 
latter movement, as is well known, held out the 
prospect of spiritual self-realization to those 
unprivileged classes within Hindu society which had 
earlier been denied such a right. Here we are 
concerned principally with the cultural 
manifestations of Sufism and Bhakti within Indian 
society. The most profound influence of these 
movements was the generation of a powerful 
devotional literature and music in the languages of 
the common folk. Indeed, the linguistic, literary 
and musical map of Indian society, as we know it 
today, was largely shaped through the creative 
activity of Sufi divines and the saints of the 
Bhakti movement. The various regional languages of 
modern India rest upon a rich corpus of texts 
created by such inspired men and women with the 
objective of holding out the values of spiritual 
dignity and self-realization to the common folk. 
The power of these texts and songs rest as much 
upon'their lyrical beauty as upon the infusion of a 
new democratic and humanist ethos in spiritual 
discourse. 

The cultural activity triggered off within 
Indian society in the medieval centuries had yet 
another characteristic which needs to be 
emphasized, particularly in the twentieth century, 
when the attempt to transform an ancient 
civilization into a modern nation-state is 
generating tensions which threaten to tear apart 
the very fabric of society. It need hardly be 
mentioned that the advocates of religious 
orthodoxy, namely, the Brahmins and the Ulema, 
although they often advocated tolerance, held 
conflicting views of the Sacred, no less than of 
the profane. In contrast, Sufi divines and Bhakti 
saints had overlapping moral and humanistic visions 
and a mutual regard which communicated itself most 
effectively to the common folk who were drawn into 
their influence. Small wonder then that, even 
today, actoss a span of half a dozen centuries or 
more, the rural landscape is dotted with shrines 
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and memorials of popular saints and holy men which 
command the allegiance of Hindus and Muslims to an 
equal measure; and whose memory is venerated to an 
equal extent by their followers formally ensconced 
in different religious world-views. This tradition 
of shared moral visions and humanist values became 
the crucial constituent of a composite culture 
which created music, poetry and other cultural 
forms of an unrivalled richness in the history of 
our civilization. 

While cultural creativity in the medieval 
centuries reached out to new classes and 
communities within society, it would be a mistake 
to imagine that there existed no differentiation 
between rich and poor, or high and low, in the 
artistic activity of this period. Indeed, the 
distinction between courtly and popular activity is 
too well known to need any emphasis at this 
juncture. Nevertheless, the cultural polarities of 
the medieval centuries pale into insignificance 
before the polarities which characterized the 
passage of Indian society through the centuries 
marked by domination over the sub-continent by 
Great Britain. 

With the colonial era, we enter into an 
altogether novel phase of the cultural history of 
India. The influence’ of imperialism upon the 
generation and outflow of wealth, and upon 
political institutions, has been surveyed in many 
sensitive works of historiography. However, 
comprehensive critiques of the havoc wrought by 
imperialism upon artistic activity and cultural 
production have still to be attempted, except for 
the majestic individual efforts of a man like 
Tagore whose critique was also a reconstruction. 
Such reconstruction, of course, was pioneered by 
the monumental work of Ananda Coomaraswamy. We do 
not propose to embark upon this task in this 
report. Suffice it to mention here that the loss 
of control over our political and economic destiny, 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, resulted in a 
profound disruption of the moral and cultural order 
within the sub-continent. To start with, the 
creative interaction between the centres of 
political and economic activity, on the one hand, 
and those of intellectual and cultural activity, on 
the other, was brutally disrupted. Over and above 
this, new cleavages came into existence within the 
fabric of society, partly through explicit 
intellectual intervention and partly also as a by¬ 
product of the domination exercised by the new 
rulers of the land. Indeed, it is our belief that 
the intellectual, cultural and moral consequences 
of colonial domination were no less serious than 
its social, political and economic consequences. 
It is also our belief that historians need to study 
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, this phenomenon much more intensively than they 
have done so far. 

Yet, the colonial era was not marked 
exclusively by disruption and regression in the 
domain of culture. The influx of new values in the 
19th century, through the formal and informal 
institutions of education created by the British 
Government, is a phenomenon which is well 
recognized by scholars. That these values were 
designed to create a new intelligentsia within 
Indian society sympathetic to British imperialism 
is fully recognized. However, even imperialism 
cannot fully control the results of the social 
engineering which it unleashes in colonial 
societies. Thus the dissemination of novel ideas 
under British aegis was designed to create an 
intellectual climate sympathetic to British 
domination. Yet, it triggered off developments 
contrary to what the alien rulers of the sub¬ 
continent sought to achieve. 

Indeed, the tensions which characterize the 
cultural transformation of India in the 19th 
century flow from the conflicting results of the 
steps taken by the British rulers. The most 
visible result of British initiatives was the 
emergence of a new elite which shaped for itself a 
culture that reached out to the Enlightenment, or 
to Romanticism, at the same time as it sought to 
re-mould its heritage in the light of such world¬ 
views. Not surprisingly, those who focused upon 
the Enlightenment sought to restructure their world 
into a liberal society resting upon the market 
economy and upon popular democracy. While liberal 
values appealed to a small segment of the colonial 
elite, the romantic reconstruction of the past 
exercised a much greater fascination for. the 
majority of this social class. The reasons for 
this are easy to discern. The process of romantic 
reconstruction of India was the result of an 
interaction between a legitimate sense of pride in 
the ancient heritage and an acute awareness of the 
social and cultural challenges posed by 
imperialism. Moreover, such reconstruction did 
not call for basic transformations in the 
traditional consciousness of the community; rather 
it sought to harness the traditional idioms to the 
task of national mobilization against foreign rule. 
Often it sought to draw upon values which were 
deeply embedded within the popular psyche into a 
synthesis that also drew heavily upon the Western 
world-view. For all these reasons, the colonial 
elite relied substantially upon romantic discourse 
as the basis of its attempt to reconstruct society, 
no less than as the basis of its creative activity 
in diverse domains of cultural production. This 
trend was also partly analogous to the European 
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parallel of the Renaissance, which drew heavily 
upon Greek classical antiquity. 

The alienation of the colonial elite from the 
folk, as a result of its new consciousness, is too 
well known a theme to be discussed at any length in 
the present context. Suffice it to mention here 
that creative artists who drew inspiration from the 
Enlightenment were no less alienated than those who 
rested upon romantic discourse as the basis of 
their intellectual endeavour. Nevertheless, the 
Romantics were more advantageously placed in 
generating a culture likely to reach out to the 
popular classes within India. This was so because 
the romantic sensibility relied upon symbiotic 
notions and upon an agenda of cultural action with 
which the elite as well as the popular classes were 
thoroughly familiar. There are, of course, the 
striking exceptions like that of Tagore, who strode 
across this divide, synthesizing elements from 
both, with his feet firmly planted on the native 
soil, profusely drawing upon the Bhakti and the 
Sufi folk idiom as well as the Upanishads. The 
Tagore-Gandhi dialogue remains, till today, a 
shining hallmark of the unresolved issues of this 
discourse. 

The cultural awakening of the colonial era is 
too well known to merit more than a passing 
reference in the present context. Thus the 
introduction of the printing press and the 
dissemination of new literary genres brought about 
seminal changes within the regional languages 
which, since the medieval centuries, had shaped the 
cultural personality of India. Painting, too, 
constituted an integral part of this 
transformation; and the work of artists in Kerala, 
or, slightly later, in Bengal, not only influenced 
social taste and sensibility, but also paved the 
way for the upsurge of romantic nationalism within 
the country. The stimulation of a novel interest 
in music, in this period, was no less striking than 
the resurgence in literature and painting. As in 
earlier centuries, princely courts, aristocratic 
durbars and religious institutions continued to be 
the nodal points of musical activity. At the same 
time, gharanas and the guru-shishya parampara 
remained the basis of creativity in music within 
India. Nevertheless, a historically significant 
measure of creative experimentation outside these 
time-honoured domains was also visible at this 
juncture, of which again Tagore is the great 
milestone. 

The cultural renaissance which swept across 
India during the colonial era made a substantial 
contribution to the nationalist awakening that 
liberated India from British rule in 1947, 
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Moreover, the decade and a half after 1947 was a 
period of intensive activity, so far as the 
creation of new institutions for stimulating and 
sustaining artistic creativity and cultural 
production was concerned. Behind this stood 
persons like Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalaxn 
Azad and Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, who brought 
to bear upon such activity a profound understanding 
of culture and the arts; and a sensitive 

appreciation of tradition as well as the new needs 
of the community. It was their hope, for 

instance, that the creativity of the new nation 
would manifest itself as much in music, dance, art 
and literature, as it would manifest itself in the 
growth of economic productivity, including the 
crafts, which combined utility and beauty. It was 
clear to Nehru and Azad that the old institutional 
forums for cultural creativity — the princely 
courts, aristocratic durbars and religious bodies 
— would no longer be in a position to extend the 
patronage which they had extended earlier to poets, 
dancers, musicians and other creative individuals 
in the community. At the same time, they were 
acutely aware of the limits and dangers of the 
market in regard to cultural creativity. 

2.28 The consequent stance of the State, after 

1947, is eloquently reflected in the cluster of 
cultural institutions which were established with 
the objective of breathing a new vitality, 
reflecting the ethos of liberated India, into 
artistic activity and cultural production. The 
National Museum, the Sahitya Akademi, the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and the Lalit Kala Akademi are some 
of the institutions which were created at this 
juncture, in order to achieve such an objective. 
The role of these institutions, over and above the 
extension of sustenance, was to provide forums for 
debate and discussion between men and women engaged 
in creative activity, at the same time as they 
enabled the artistic work of such individuals to 
reach out to their peers and to the intelligentsia 
as a whole. Indeed, the foundation of such 

institutions was informed with the belief that the 
results of cultural activity would shape for the 
community a sensibility which would guide and 
reflect India's entry into modernity, at the same 
time as it married the best in India's past to the 
best of what the contemporary world had to offer. 

2.29 Both Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad defined 

on various occasions the role of the new cultural 
institutions in stimulating a novel phase of 
artistic activity; and also in providing the 
intelligentsia with the cultural resources 

necessary for disseminating the values of modernity 
among the people. While inaugurating the National 
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Art Treasures Fund, in 1955, for instance, Nehru 
observed: 


"... (How can we] make museums a vital part 
of the lives of our... boys and girls who can... 
be inspired by objects of art and thus develop 
their own creative talents by looking at the 
great creations of the past?... What I am 
anxious about is this: every child of India 
should see something of these artistic 
treasures, should understand something that has 
gone to build up India, should assimilate, even 
if in a small measure, the genius of India, 
which, adapted to the modern conditions, should 
make the country grow." 


The influence of Maulana Azad upon the new 
phase of cultural activity, after 1947, was no less 
significant than that of Jawaharlal Nehru. Like 
Nehru, Azad too looked upon the cultural heritage 
of India as a social bond which had, across the 
centuries, woven together a tapestry of our 
civilization out of diverse and distinctive threads 
constituting our civilization, in the course of its 
historic evolution. Hence, the crucial importance 
which he attached to cultural activities in the 
totality of rather complex processes of nation¬ 
building in India. It was, therefore, natural for 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to point out that "... one 
of the many questions that pressed for immediate 
attention after the achievement of independence... 
was that relating to the revival of cultural 
activities." Defining the role of the State in the 
area of art and culture, Maulana Azad stated: 

"During the last 150 yeairs... [these 
activities did not receive] the attention or the 
support they needed from the State for their 
full development. . It is true that there has 
been a renaissance in India since the middle of 
the 19th century, but this was due to the 
release of new forces in society and owed little 
to the State. That is why it was not as 
extensive or deep as it would have been if it 
had received the necessary State support... In 
a democratic regime, the arts can derive their 
sustenance only from the people, and the State, 
as the organized manifestation of the people's 
will, must, therefore, undertake its maintenance 
and development as one of its first 
responsibilities." 

Mention should be made, at this point, of the 
pioneering work of Srat. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
in restoring to our crafts some of their old glory 
as well as in ensuring a future for them and thus 
fulfilling not merely an economic but also a 
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cultural necessity of preserving durable aspects of 
our civilization, even in the midst of very complex 
and conflicting processes of change. For, the 
continued inseparability of art and the artisan not 
merely enriches our contemporary life, but also 
constitutes one of the bed-rocks of the immanent 
forms of folk art and culture still embedded in our 
every-day folk life-styles. The celebration of 
life, nature and work, represented in the great 
vitality and variety of folk art and culture, 
provides one of the most important bonds of 
community life all over our countryside, and also 
constitutes a significant part of the tradition 
with which the individual talent of the modern 
professional artist and cultural worker has to 
interact, to impart flesh and blood to his/her 
imagination. 

2.32 We have referred, in the preceding paragraph, 
to the complex and conflicting processes of change. 
Just as the crafts are threatened by the market 
laws of mass production and standardization, so are 
the pristine manifestations of folk art and culture 
seriously threatened by the invasion of 
commercialized "mass culture", currently being 
projected into every nook and corner of the country 
by the modern media. While manifestations of folk 
art and culture must not be considered as museum 
exhibits for satisfying exotic interests, at the 
same time their subordination to, and co-option by, 
the laws of commercial "mass culture" must be 
considered a threat against which it is necessary 
to provide suitable protective and supportive 
institutional frameworks, simply because they 
constitute one of the major live cultural resources 
of the country. It has to be acknowledged, however, 
that while significant strides have been made in 
restoring to our crafts some sort of institutional 
frcimeworks of survival, comparable on-going efforts 
for folk art and culture are not visible on a 
national scale, the activities of a number of 
institutes of tribal culture notwithstanding. 

2.33 We do not, however, at this stage of our 
report, propose to evaluate the achievement or the 
shortcomings of artistic and cultural activity in 
India during the years after 1947. Nor do we 
intend to say much, at this juncture, about the 
institutional framework devised in the 1950s to 
provide a stimulus to literature and to the visual 
as well as the performing arts within India. 
Suffice it to mention here that the achievement in 
this domain has been of an impressive nature, 
although, perhaps, the same cannot be claimed about 
folk art and culture, even as the recent emergence 
of a host of ethnic identities and tensions 
highlights the national urgency in this regard. 
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What we would like to stress, ■ however, is the 
changing context in which such creative activity 
has been sustained. We mentioned, at the very 
commencement of our review, the fact that the 
initial crystallization of Indian civilization, in 
the classical centuries, took place in the context 
of an agricultural revolution within the sub¬ 
continent. Over the past half a century, partly 
through the stimulus held out by the State, and 
partly also through the entrepreneural activities 
of individuals and communities, we have witnessed 
the preliminary stages of a profound industrial 
transformation in our society. Such a 

transformation cannot but reach out to artistic 
activities and cultural production in the country. 
Indeed, we have emphasized earlier the organic 
relationship between material production and 
aesthetic activity. For this reason the 

contemporary social transformation of our society 
has shaped an entirely new sensibility for those 
engaged in artistic endeavour. The result of this 
has been significant achievement in the domain of 
culture: whether it pertains to literature; or to 

the visual and the, performing arts; or to various 
forms of artistic activities by individuals or the 
community. At the same time, this cultural 
production has been accomplished in a social 
context in which the mass media and the market have 
emerged as arbiters of taste and quality in 
aesthetic activity. Having separated art from the 
artisan, modern economies have converted art itself 
into a commodity, often mass-produced, like any 
other material goods. 

The reference to the market as a decisive 
factor in shaping artistic activity is one which' 
calls for further reflection. We have mentioned 
earlier that the Akademis that were established in 
the first two decades after Independence, were 
designed to sustain, through the provision of 
resources, novel and lofty cultural activity in the 
country. Nevertheless, it was the market rather 
than the patronage of the State which set the pace 
for cultural endeavour after 1947. Such a 

recognition of the market as a primary influence 
upon artistic and cultural activity is by no means 
an uncritical endorsement of this state of affairs. 
Quite the contrary. In the generation of cultural 
values — more so than in the generation of 
material values — the market needs to be tamed and 
harnessed to serve the interest of man, nature and 
society. We say this because of our deep 
conviction that cultural and artistic creativity, 
as a self-reflexive activity, is an important 
constituent of the influences which shape the "good 
society" in harmony with nature. It is our belief 
that in cultural production, there must be free 
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scope for bold innovation and daring 
experimentation by artists who bring to bear upon 
their work novel and lofty ideas and social 
concerns. There should also be no vulgar intrusion 
of the State, or of "motivated" politics, in this 
domain. At the same time, those who seek to shape 
and articulate popular aspirations and the changing 
sensibility of the people through new art forms 
should receive support from the State, even when 
the market, normally set to the tune of mass 
production, chooses to ignore their creative 
endeavour and drown it in the muddy waters of "mass 
culture", projected by the media. 

It has been observed that poets and other 
creative artists are the true legislators of 
humanity. This observation is probably true in a 
most profound sense. The State, or civic society as 
a whole, through institutions specially designed to 
facilitate creative activity, can only provide a 
congenial climate for the stimulation of culture. 
Above all, it remains the task of the inspired 
artist to invoke that spirit which reflects culture 
in the noblest forms, at the same time as it 
sustains human beings towards higher levels of 
aesthetic achievement and philosophical self- 
realization in the universal context of interaction 
between nature and the human being. But the laws 
of the commodity market of mass-produced "culture" 
must not be allowed to annihilate the artist,, even 
as the artist tries to wrestle with them. That 
must be one of the important desiderata of State 
support. 

While explicitly recognizing the importance of 
the market in the production of goods and services, 
we must also accept that the State has a vital role 
in the field of culture. We shall, however, go 
grievously wrong if we fail to emphasize that the 
political and ideological predilections provided by 
the State can adversely affect its role. There has 
been a controversy in this regard in the USA. In 
this context, the very distinguished American art 
critic, Robert Hughes, recently laid bare the 
anatomy of frustration of art and culture in the 
Time magazine, of August 14, 1989. In an Essay 
titled "A Loony Parody of Cultural Democracy", he 
passionately pleaded for a greater role for the 
American National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) and 
simultaneously attacked "ideological" and 
"political" interventions. We quote below relevant 
extracts from that essay: 

"Senator Jesse Helms... has taken up the 
cudgels against the most distinguished and 
useful vehicle of patronage in American cultural 
life, the National Endowment for the Arts ... 
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[He has] proposed a measure that would 
forbid the NEA to give money to 'promote, 
disseminate or produce anything 'obscene or 
indecent' or derogatory of 'the objects or 
beliefs of the adherents of a particular 
religion or non-religion' -- which, taken 
literally, comprises any image or belief of any 
kind, religious or secular ... 

What the amendment proposes is a loony 
parody of cultural democracy in which everyone 
becomes his or her own Cato the Censor. 
Clearly, Jesse Helms has no doubt that the NEA 
must be punished if it strays from what he 
fancies to be the center line of American 
ethical beliefs. The truth is, of course, that 
no such line exists — not in a society as vast, 
various and eclectic as the real America... 

The extreme conservative view is that 
support of the contemporary arts is not the 
business of government. Never mind that quite a 
few people who were not exactly radicals, from 
Rameses II to Louis XIV and Pope Urban VIII, 
thought otherwise and thus endowed the world 
with parts of the Egypt, the Paris and the Rome 
we have today. New culture is optional — 
slippery stuff, ambiguous in its meanings, 
uncertain in its returns. Away with it! Let the 
corporations underwrite it!... 

'I have fundamental questions,' Helms 
grated, 'about why the Federal Government is 
supporting artists the taxpayers have refused to 
support in the market plabe.' But this was 
exactly what the NEA was created, in 1965, to do 
and it was the wisest of decisions. Lots of 
admirable -art does badly at first; its rewards 
to the patron are not immediate and may never 
come. Hence the need for the NEA. It is there 
to help the self-realization of culture that is 
not immediately successful. 

Corporate underwriting has produced some 
magnificent results for American libraries, 
museums, ballets, theaters and orchestras -- for 
institutional culture, across the board. But 
today it is shrinking badly, and it requires a 
delicate balance with government funding to work 
well. Corporations' underwriting money comes out 
of their promotion budgets and — not 
unreasonably, since their goal is to make money 
— they want to be associated with popular, 
prestigious events... Our prioblem, despite 
conservative rant, is too little government 
support for the arts, not too much. Even if we 
had a ministry of culture to parade the 
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roosters, we would still need the NEA to look 
after the eggs." 

In our Committee's view, those concerned, in 
one way or another, with the entire field of 
culture have to sensitize themselves to the fact 
that our country is involved in complex and even 
turbulent processes of our economic, political, 
social and cultural transformation. Factors of 
continuity are constantly in tussle with factors of 
change. We recognize the validity and creative 
role of the market forces in the area o'f 
production, material goods and services. That 
recognition does not blind us to the dire necessity 
of relating development processes to the critical 
need for culture and education. In our view, our 
biggest challenge lies in relating education, 
culture and development. The integral nexus 
between these has yet to be conceptualized. Our 
Departments of Culture and the Central Akademis as 
well as State Akademis have devoted hardly any 
attention to finding an answer to the nagging 
question: Are culture and education necessary pre¬ 
conditions to the development of a good society and 
for ensuring the quality of life, howsoever 
defined, of millions upon millions of our people? 
Must our response to the "hunger of the heart" and 
the "famine of the brain" await, in a sequential 
manner, the response to the minimum needs dictated 
by hunger of the body? 

It is really quite extraordinary that after 
all the years of development experience, it is only 
now that the UNESCO has discovered the dire 
necessity of relating development to culture. 
Recently, the Inter-Governmental Committee of the 
World Decade for Cultural Development set up a 
working group. The conclusions reached by that 
group need urgent consideration. And, even more 
urgent is to relate them to the concrete reality of 
changing India. These conclusions are of seminal 
importance. We quote below some relevant portions: 

"The term 'cultural dimension of 
development'... is comprehensive and includes 
ways of living, belief and value systems, crafts 
and skills as well as artistic creativity. It 
is the firm conviction of this Committee that 
the neglect of this dimension in development 
efforts has been mainly responsible for the 
irrelevance and non-assimilation of several good 
ideas in the past. The new development decade 
must overcome this deficiency ... Recognition 
of the cultural personality of each of the 
peoples in ’ the region is an indispensable 
requisite for every genuinely democratic 
integration process. 
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While many dociiments and declarations have 
recognized the importance of the cultural 
dimension in development and while the 
definition of development itself over the years 
has been broadened from the narrowly economic to 
include broader aspects of social factors, the 
cultural dimension is yet to be recognized, to 
be given its due place and importance. The 
group emphasizes the utmost necessity of fully 
exploring and incorporating the elements 
relating to cultural dimension in all policies, 
developmental strategies and programmes and 
projects, whether national or international, as 
it is strongly of the view that the failure to 
realize anticipated results in the past has very 
often been due to the neglect of this dimension. 
More importantly, development itself acquires 
full and proper meaning only when the cultural 
aspects are fully taken into account." 

2.40 The dilemmas and perplexities of 
conceptualizing our development without a strong 
cultural component was sensitively articulated by 
that very distinguished German scholar. Max Weber, 
who was visited by strange premonitions in respect 
of the future. The questions he posed are of 
intense contemporary relevance. We, therefore, 
reproduce what he wrote in his monumental work 
titled Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism: 

"No one knows who will live in this cage in 
the future, or whether at the end of this 
tremendous development entirely new prophets 
will arise, or there will be a great rebirth of 
old ideas and ideals, or, if neither, mechanized 
petrification, embellished with a sort of 
convulsive self-importance. For of the last 
stage of this cultural development, it .might 
well be truly said; 'Specialists without spirit, 
sensualists without heart; this nullity imagines 
that it has attained a level of civilization 
never before achieved.'" 

2.41 In our attempt to delineate the profile of the 
word "culture", we may have, unwittingly, created 
the impression of a divide between culture and 
science. The Committee would not wish to commit 
such an error of perception. Science and culture 
are not two separate and distinctive expressions of 
human consciousness and human endeavour. Both are 
products of the creative expression of human minds 
which remain constantly open to truth. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that in his address at 
the opening of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, on April 9, 1950, Jawaharlal Nehru ends 



up by relating science to culture in the following 
words: 


"I should like to use another word — 
science. What is a scientific approach to life's 
problems? I suppose it is one of examining 
everything, of seeking truth by trial and error 
and. by experiment, of never saying that this 
must be so but trying to understand why it is so 
and, if one is convinced of it, of accepting it, 
of having the capacity to change one's notions 
the moment some other proof is forthcoming, of 
having an open mind, which tries to imbibe the 
truth wherever it is found. If that is culture, 
hOw far is it represented in the modern world 
and in the nations of today? Obviously, if it 
was represented more than it is, many of our 
problems, national and international, would be 
far easier to solve.” 


2.42 If the processes of development are to be seen 

as a complex interaction between culture, science 
and technology, education and institutions, then it 
is our view that culture has to be an important 
component of our planning processes. Just as 
economic development requires the development of 
supporting infrastructure, the cultural development 
too urgently requires planned and sustained 

development of infrastructure over a long period of 
time. We should, perhaps, explain what we mean by 
"infrastructure”. We include in this infrastructure 
a planned programme for development of museums and 
galleries, theatres, rehearsal places, libraries 
and reading rooms, facilities for painters, 

sculptors and graphic artists and places where 
artists, writers, etc., could meet together and 
interact with one another. If this vision of 
development of infrastructure is a valid one, which 
we believe it is, there could then be optimal 
utilization of the resources of the Centre, the 
States, the Zonal Cultural Centres as well as of 
the corporate sectors in our country. Even the 
resources of municipalities and city corporations 
could be involved in the planned development of the 
cultural infrastructure, 

2.43 The revolution in technology, more especially 
in the area of communication, is bringing about 
profound changes. One of the results of this 
change is expressed in the oft-repeated phrase 
which describes the world as a Global Village. If 
our country must retain its cultural identity and 
distinctiveness, then it is in^jerative to evolve a 
conceptual framework for our electronic media. The 
Government of India had set up a Committee under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Dr. P. C. Joshi 
to study the role played by oup electronic media in 
the cultural life of our coutitry. Our Committee 
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did not have the advantage of seeing that Report. 
However, we cannot over-emphasize the critical 
importance of the emerging technologies in the 
field of information in affecting the cultural life 
of millions of people of our country. The mass 
electronic media have the potential to heighten our 
individual as well as collective sense and 
sensibilities, but they can equally be destructive. 
It was a British poet, Louis McNiece, who foresaw 
the effect of excessive consumerism when he 
bemoaned "the excess sugar of our diabetic culture 
rotting the nerve of life and literature". 

2.44 Before we end, we would like to affirm with 
all the emphasis at our command that the approach 
to culture in India must positively encourage 
regional diversity and not just tolerate it. No 
region or group should have the feeling of a threat 
of being swamped. There are no 'majority' and 
'minority' cultures. The smallest unit has its 
contribution to make to the enrichment of the 
national sum total, and must be respected. 

2.45 We devoutly hope that this chapter of our 
Report would provide the backdrop against which we 
shall be contemplating the rich diversity of the 
cultural scene in our country and assessing the 
role played by the variety of institutions created 
with the object of enriching the cultural life of 
our people. 
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Chapter 3 
COMMON ISSUES 


3.1 As mentioned earlier, we travelled widely and 

met a very large number of writers, , artists and 
persons involved in various fields of culture. They 
shared with us their perceptions of the role and 
impact of the National Akademis and the National 
School of Drama in their respective regions, and 
gave us their views about the state of culture and 
the arts. There are individual chapters devoted to 
each of the four institutions. In this chapter we 
should like to deal with certain issues which are 
common .to all .or more than one of the four 
institutions covered by our Report. 


l.Iirpact and Interaction 

3.2 Our overall impression is that the three 

Akademis have done good work,, but could have done 
better. Xheir. presence is not adequately felt in 
various regions, pa.rtidularly in the border areas 
of the country. Indeed, there appears to be a 
widespread feeling. that the Akademis are 

essentially Delhi'briented, and do not fully 
respond to and serve the national needs. Much 
closer interaction/ between the National Akademis 
and their counterparts and other organizations in 
various States is called for. 

3.3 The primary objective of the Akademis is to 

promote excellence in the fine arts and literature, 
and to help in the process of conserving and 

disseminating our cultural heritage. Recognition 
of merit through the conferment of awards, setting 
the highest artistic and literary standards, 
organizing research and documentation, bringing 
out publications of quality, making them easily 

accessible to interested scholars, and fostering 
taste for art and culture — all these are means 
to that end. This is a formidable task, which the 
Akademis cannot fulfil all by themselves. In our 
country of great cultural diversity and massive 
population, the responsibility rests on the 

shoulders of a large number of organizations, with 
the Akademis acting as a stimulating and catalytic 
force. But between the idea and the reality falls 
the shadow. 

3.4 One cannot, however, hold the National 

Akademis alone wholly responsible for this 
situation. The corresponding Akademis and 

comparable institutions in the States and Union 
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Territories, with whom we have recommended close 
co-ordination, are not themselves in the best of 
health. In most of the States there are separate 
bodies for the performing and visual arts, and for 
language and literature; in some cases like 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and Manipur, 
there is a composite Akademi. (Details of such 
institutions are shown in Appendix~3) . Their 
function is to promote academic work in the arts 
and literature and be effective means for 
channeling Governmental support to cultural 
institutions and activities at the State level. 
But one would also expect them to have a national 
perspective and a rapport with the National 
Akademis. By helping to make the latter's impact 
felt in the States as well as by enabling them to 
get a feed-back, they would be fulfilling not 
only a local purpose but also a national objective. 
Unfortunately, in many cases these institutions, 
which are Government-sponsored, would appear to 
be inadequately funded and imperfectly 
administered. 

3.5 In several States the Chairpersons of the 
Akademis are political personalities, and there 
are also other factors which tend to encroach upon 
the freedom of the institutions. Though 
constituted as autonomous bodies, many of them seem 
in reality to be functioning as limbs of the State 
Governments. Some of those who met us expressed 
their concern about the shortcomings of the 
Akademis in their respective States. In a certain 
State, where no Akademis have so far been set up 
by the Government, we even noted a widely-shared 
wish that the National Akademis should establish 
branches there, reflecting the people's lack of 
confidence in their own local organizational 
culture. 

3.6 In 1972, the Khosla Committee had recommended 
that all States should establish independent 
Akademis on the saune lines as those at the national 
level. The Committee had stressed the importance 
of according them complete autonomy, and also 
suggested that while being a source of help, 
inspiration and stimulation to cultural 
institutions in the States, they should maintain a 
close and continuous liaison with the National 
Akademis. We wholeheartedly reiterate the Khosla 
Committee's view, and regret that this objective 
has not yet been fulfilled. 

In some States, we were told of certain 
undesirable practices in some of the institutions. 
The exercise of patronage by Government departments 
and agencies in the cultural field on an ever- 
increasing scale is a matter of serious concern. It 
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dilutes artistic and cultural values. We feel that 
the role of Government departments dealing with 
cultural affairs needs very careful review and 
definition. In several States (as, indeed, at the 
Centre), some of the functions assigned to the 
Departments of Culture are identical with those of 
the Akademis, adversely affecting the latter's 
effectiveness. Further, the Zonal Cultural 
Centres, formed recently and funded liberally by 
the Central and State Governments, undertake a 
large volume of activities without associating or 
even consulting the State Akademis. This 
diminishes the status and influence of the latter. 

Some of these issues .are beyond this 
Committee's terms of reference, but we wish to 
underline the fact that even the positive efforts 
of the National Akademis cannot be beneficial 
unless remedial measures are taken. 

On their part, the National Akademis should 
not hesitate to utilize the services of the State 
Akademis to the maximum extent possible for the 
implementation of their own charter. Nor should 
they hesitate to fund the State Akademis, to the 
extent necessary and possible, for promotional or 
academic programmes which have .a national 
perspective. They should adopt a similar approach 
towards universities and other cultural and 
educational institutions. 


2. Grants 

Culture inculcates in us values which cannot 
be bought and sold in the market-place. But in the 
world of reality, culture too requires financial 
sustenance. And the influence and reach of a 
cultural organization are dependent, among other 
things, on the grants that it can give to 
individuals and institutions. 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi and Lalit Kala 
Akademi sanction such grants, on a modest scale, to 
several institutions. In 1988-89, the former 
disbursed grants ranging from Rs. 6,000 to 
Rs. 16,000, to 164 institutions, adding up to 
Rs. 12 lakhs approximately. During the same year 
the Lalit Kala Akademi released grants ranging 
from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 to 47 art 
organizations, the aggregate being around Rs. 3.5 
lakhs. The purposes for which such grants were 
sanctioned include the purchase of equipment, 
training programmes, production of plays, and 
organization or.participation in art exhibitions or 
artists' camps and workshops, etc. 
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Evidently, this help can only be described as 
meagre and marginal. Organizations in the States 
and Union Territories do not seem to feel that the 
Akademis are easily accessible to them. There is a 
widespread impression that to secure any support 
from the Sangeet Natak Akademi, for instance, even 
reputed institutions have to go through cumbersome 
procedures, with very uncertain expectations. We 
heard the question repeatedly asked: what prevents 
a National Akademi from seeking out,on its own 
initiative some of the genuinely good people who 
are striving in their limited ways to preserve and 
disseminate the country's traditional arts or to 
promote modern trends? 

It is true that the National Akademis have 
constraints of resources. We have dealt with this 
aspect elsewhere, and have made suggestions to 
secure for them larger resources and a greater 
measure of autonomy in their utilization. The 
Akademis should work out efficient systems of 
sanctioning grants, in which their own initiative 
— taken in association with the State Akademis and 
comparable institutions — would match that of the 
people who are in need of assistance. 

A point that was stressed by those who met 
this Committee was that the assistance extended by 
the Akademis should not be restricted to 
institutions, but must cover deserving individuals 
as well. The Sangeet Natak Akademi has no 
programme at present for giving grants . to 
individuals. But the need for this has been 
recognized by the Akademi, which does have a 
proposal for offering assistance to traditional 
gurus, performing artistes, freelance scholars, 
field workers, etc. The Sahitya Akademi has a 
scheme of travel grants to authors for visiting 
linguistic regions other than their own. But the 
sums are inadequate, with a maximum limit of 
Rs. 3,000. The total commitments in the past three 
years were almost negligible, being Rs. 13,000 to 
Rs. 27,000 each year, divided between seven to 
nine authors. The Lalit Kala Akademi has recently 
started a programme of research grants for. selected 
younger artists who utilize the studio facilities 
in its regional centres; but the grants are not 
substantial (being Rs. 1,000 p.m. for 12 months), 
and the annual expenditure on this account is only 
of the order of about Rs. 1.5 to 2 lakhs. We feel 
that the Akademis must re-orient their whole 
approach towards individuals. Grants for important 
research work would substantiate the Akademis' 
concern for promoting excellence in the arts. 

The Government of India's Department of 
Culture offers scholarships to young workers in 
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different cultural fields, fellowships to 
outstanding artists in the performing, literary and 
plastic arts, and also financial assistance to 
distinguished persons who are in indigent 
circumstances. These grants were of the order of 
Rs. 30 lakhs in 1988-89. 

As regards institutions, the Government 
sanctions substantial grants for buildings, 
celebration of centenaries, etc. It also disburses 
grants to meet expenses bn salaries, theatre 
productions, seminars, symposia, research surveys, 
etc. In 1988-89, the outlay on the latter category 
was Rs. 70 Lakhs approximately, covering about 200 
cases. 

We feel that the Government must concern 
itself only with major grants for creating and 
maintaining infrastructure, or for very special 
ventures or occasions like special endowments, 
centenaries, etc. All research and promotional 
grants, whether offered to institutions or 
individuals, must be given by the Akademis. 
Provision should be made for this in the financial 
allocations to them. Moreover, even in exercising 
its powers, the Government must consult the 
concerned Akademi. This procedure will enhance 
the Akademis' stature in the cultural world and 
also ensure greater academic inputs in deciding the 
grants. 


3. General Councils 

The National Akademis are at the centre of a 
vast panorama of artistic and literary activity, to 
which they are expected to provide stimulation and 
shape. To produce a dynamic impact on creativity, 
they need the involvement of many distinguished 
persons in the particular areas of their concerns 
at the policy-making as well as operational levels. 
The constitutions of the Akademis do recognize 
this. They provide for the inclusion of a large 
number of such persons in the General Councils, 
which are responsible for approving and overseeing 
all the projects and programmes of the Akademis. 
They are drawn from all parts of the country and 
include nominees of the States and Union 
Territories. Some are also elected by the General 
Councils to be members of the Executive Boards of 
the Akademis. 

If the General Council is to provide direction 
and dynamism to an Akademi, it must meet frequently 
and spend enough time on its deliberations. But 
this has not been happening. The constitutions of 
the Sangeet Natak and Sahitya Akademis provide 
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that the General Council shall ordinarily meet once 
a year; in the case of the Lalit Kala Akademi, the 
prescribed norm is twice a year. In the past five 
years, the meetings of the General Councils have 
usually lasted only a single day. (On a couple of 
occasions, the sessions of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi's General Council lasted two days). These 
meetings go through quite a large agenda — 
reviewing all the programmes, sanctioning tha 
budget resources and discussing other important 
matters. 

One wonders how any serious and meaningful 
discussion can take place among the members in 
such a short span of time. There is a legitimate 
expectation that the General Councils should be 
thinking bodies, searching bodies, and ought not to 
be mechanically reduced to rubber-stamp 
organizations merely reflecting the federal nature 
of our polity. We recommend that this aspect may 
be considered carefully by the General Council of 
each Akademi, and guidelines frauned as appropriate 
to its own specific requirements. 

It would also be beneficial if the 
participation of this important assembly of 
distinguished persons is not restricted to a 
business meeting. Each Akademi should organize an 
important academic activity to coincide with the 
Council meeting. 

In the following chapters we have made 
specific suggestions for streamlining the 
composition of the General Council of each Akademi, 
keeping in mind its special needs. An idea which 
is common to all of them is that the representative 
from each State or Union Territory should be a 
nominee of the corresponding Akademi (or equivalent 
institution) there. Only in the event of there 
being no such Akademi, the State Government or 
Union Territory Administration may make the 
nomination. One of the essential tasks of each 
National Akademi would be to identify equivalent 
institutions where there are no State level 
Akademis. Where the body in question is a 
composite one or has a different name, it should be 
decided whether it can be recognized as a State 
or Union Territory Akademi in the concerned field. 

We also feel that the Fellows of each Akademi, 
being persons of the highest achievement, should be 
closely associated with its affairs, and must have 
representation on the General Council. We recommend 
that the functional heads of Akashvani and 
Doordarshan must invariably be represented in the 
General Councils, so as to foster greater 
interaction between the Akademis and these two mass 
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media which have such a direct impact on the 
culture of our people. 

Another of our suggestions is that no person 
may be a member of the General Council of any 
Akademi for more than two consecutive terms. This 
will go some way in counteracting the impression 
that they are static and self-perpetuating 
institutions. 


>. Chairpersons 

There can be little questioning of the 
proposition that the Chairpersons of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, the Lalit Kala Akademi and the 
Sahitya Akademi should be persons of the highest 
eminence in the performing arts, the visual arts 
and literature respectively. The person and the 
position should add prestige to each other. It is, 
however, a little naive to think that creative 
eminence automatically endows a person with the 
qualities of leadership that an organization 
requires. 

The effectiveness of an Akademi depends very 
largely on the quality of leadership which its head 
provides. He or she has to initiate ideas, involve 
people in their implementation, and win the 
confidence and co-operation of other cultural 
institutions. The Chairperson has also to ensure 
the smooth running of the organization. Therefore, 
while high accomplishment in the fine arts or 
literature is necessary, it is not a sufficient 
condition. 

In the case of the Sahitya Akademi, it so 
happened that the first two Chairmen were 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
who, while they lent enormous prestige to the 
Akademi, could not spare the time for providing 
day-to-day direction to its activities. Fortunately 
the Akademi had a very distinguished person as 
Secretary. The first Secretaries of the other two 
Akademis were also distinguished persons. This fact 
tended to create the impression that the 
Chairperson is only a titular head. In our view, 
this has been partly responsible for the 
bureaucratization of the functioning of the 
Akademis. Authority must reside where it belongs, 
namely the hands of the Chairpersons. 

Those who take up the Chairmanship of the 
Akademis are likely to be preoccupied with their 
own creative work. It may not always be possible 
for them to set that work aside and devote 
themselves whole-time to the Akademi's business. 
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We submit that persons who accept the honour must 
also accept the obligations that go with it. They 
would owe it to the nation to do so. 

Let this observation not be taken to suggest 
that we are finding fault with earlier or present 
Chairpersons of being lackadaisical or neglecting 
their duties. To quote just one instance, the kind 
of leadership that Smt. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
provided to the Sangeet Natak Akademi was 
exemplary. What we are pleading for are changes in 
organizational arrangements which will enable the 
Chairpersons of the Akademis to give of their best. 

In the view that we are taking of the nature 
of the activities of the Akademis and the 
responsibilities of their Chairpersons, we 
recommend that the appointment should be on a 
wholetime basis. The person chosen should be able 
and willing to accept the appointment on this 
understanding. This alone can ensure steady 
direction, and guidance of the work of the Akademis. 

The present systems of appointment of 
Chairpersons are not uniform. The Chairperson of 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi is appointed by the 
President of India; in the Lalit Kala Akademi, the 
General Council submits a panel of three names to 
the President of India, who appoints the 
Chairperson; and the President of the Sahitya 
Akademi is elected by its General Council, based 
on the recommendation of the Executive Board. These 
differences are the result of the varying contexts 
in which the institutions evolved. While the 
elective process has the advantage of establishing 
a democratic practice, the method of nomination by 
Government has the advantage of facilitating 
dispassionate evaluation. In certain cases there is 
also a lack of synchronization between the term of 
the Chairman and that of the General Council, which 
does not conduce to rapport. 

Having devoted some thought to this question, 
we are of the view that the ideal method for all 
the Akademis would be for the President of India to 
appoint a person chosen from a small panel drawn up 
by a Search Committee consisting of eminent 
persons, who can look for the right candidates in a 
systematic manner. We recommend the following 
procedure in the case of all the three Akademis: 
The Search Committee may consist of three members, 
one of whom shall be nominated by the General 
Council of the Akademi, while the President of 
India may nominate the other two members, one of 
whom shall be a past Chairperson/President of the 
same Akademi. The Committee might draw up a panel 
of three names (arranged in alphabetical order) 
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and submit it to the President of India, who might 
make the appointment. 

In our view such a procedure is likely to 
facilitate the identification of distinguished 
persons, who, if appointed, could be expected to 
spare adequate time and energy for the affairs of 
the Akademi. The process of selection must 
commence at least six months before the expiry of 
the term of the General Council, and completed well 
in time for the new incumbent to be able to preside 
over the first meeting of the next General Council, 
their terms being identically specified. We also 
recommend that no pprson may be the 
Chairperson/President of an Akademi for more than 
two consecutive terms. 

There are certain disparities in the 
facilities which are being provided for the heads 
of the Akademis. The President of the Sahitya 
Akademi does not even have an office room. We would 
recommend that the Chairperson/President must be 
provided with an office and personal staff 
commensurate with his high responsibilities. He 
must also be offered remuneration and perquisites 
inclviding official transport and a house in the 
Capital with a telephone. The Chairperson should be 
given the status of a Minister of State. 

In this context, we also note that there are 
wide disparities between the facilities and 
perquisites available to the persons who are 
elected by the General Council as Vice- 
Chairperson/Vice-President. We recommend that 
these should be adequate in all cases. 


5. Cultural Infrastructure 

What kind of soil do the Akademis have for 
planting the seeds of excellence? What 
encouragement can they give if artists do not have 
facilities to produce paintings or sculptures, and 
space to exhibit them; if musicians, dancers and 
theatre groups^do not have a place to rehearse and 
perform; or if persons with a sholarly bent of mind 
do not have easy access to a good library? These 
are questions which arose constantly in our mind as 
we went round the country observing the cultural 
scene. Everywhere, in big cities and small alike, 
we heard people complain eU^out the eUssence of 
adequate infrastructural facilities. 

If it is considered worth while .to spend 
public funds on creating and maintaining the 
National Akademis and their counterparts in the 
States, it would be equally worth while, in our 
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opinion, to invest public funds in creating a 
physical environment in which artistic pursuits 
become easier and more rewarding. The Bharatt 
Bhavan in Bhopal is a notable endeavour to create 
a place where different visual and performing arts 
can flourish under a common roof. There can be 
differences in the model adopted in different 
places, or the scale; but the availablity of basic 
facilities, even in small towns, will go a long 
way to generate more fruitful activities in the 
artistic field, enhancing the excellence of local 
traditions as well as innovative arts. 

We should like to see the construction of more 
centres which provide space for rehearsals and 
performance; studio and workshop facilities for 
painting, sculpture, printmaking, ceramics, etc.; a 
sales counter which supplies subsidized art 
materials and is also an outlet for the 
publications of the National and State Akademis'? 
and a place where artists can get together. The 
creation and maintenance of such facilities can be 
the common concern of the Central and State 
Akademis, supported by the respective Governments, 
and of the recently-created Zonal Cultural 
Centres. Municipalities and urban corporations 
could also be associated with such efforts. In 
our view, this would be one of the most effective 
ways of translating into practice the meaning of 
the word 'networking^ used in the terms of 
reference of this Committee. 

The Government of India and the Governments of 
the States and the Union Territories might get 
together and have a serious exchange of views on 
this important subject. What is required is a 
perspective plan which could stretch over ten years 
or more if necessary, with adequate support from 
public funds. The Government of India should set 
aside a substantial amount for such development 
over a period of time, and the States should make 
matching contributions. This will render a greater 
service to the arts than the festivals and utsavs 
on which large sums are expended. We hope that in 
the course of a well-defined time frame there will 
be such a centre in every district of the country. 

There would appear to be scope for associating 
industrial and commercial concerns also in such 
ventures. Many persons who met this Committee 
suggested that their involvement could take the 
form of creating infrastructural facilities for 
theatre, art galleries, etc. Already some of the 
leading business houses have individually taken 
interest in promoting art and culture in different 
ways. The National Centre for Performing Arts in 
Bombay and the Sangeet Research Academy in Calcutta 
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are examples of creative endeavour. Such 
initiatives could be channeled on a larger scale 
within the framework of planned development of 
cultural infrastructure. 

The Chairman of this Committee wrote to a 
number of distinguished industrialists seeking 
their views on how one could sustain, on a 
continuing basis, an organized involvement of 
Indian industry, trade and commerce in the field of 
art and culture, and enquiring whether one could 
envisage the creation of a National Endowment Fund 
for the Arts. Their response by and large was 
positive. Quite naturally, private enterprises 
would expect to receive a return in the form of 
tax reliefs for their contributions, or perhaps 
have specific projects named after them. It would, 
in our opinion, be worth while for the Government 
to explore how far these ideas can be implemented, 
for the creation of enduring facilities for the 
arts. 


6. Zonal Cultural Centres 

In 1985-86 the Government of India conceived a 
scheme for setting up Zonal Centres of Culture. It 
was incorporated in the Seventh Plan. Five such 
Centres were set up in 1985-86, and two more in 
1986-87. These cover the entire country, with four 
to eight States/Union Territories participating in 
the activities of each Zonal Centre. Seven 
States are associated with two Centres each, and 
one State with three Centres. Details are shown in 
Appendix-4 . 

The specific objectives of the Zonal Centres, 
as spelt out in their memoranda of association, are 
common. These are, mainly, to preserve, innovate 
and promote the projection and dissemination of 
arts in the concerned zone; to develop and promote 
their rich diversity; to encourage folk and tribal 
arts and aid the preservation of vanishing art 
forms. The Centres are to encourage the 
involvement of youth in creative cultural 
communication, and lay special emphasis on the 
linkages among different areas and their 
contribution to Indian culture. Every Centre is 
expected to develop a cultural complex including 
exhibition galleries, auditoria, cultural parks, 
musical archives, etc. 

Initially the Government of India envisaged 
making a grant of Rs. 5 crore to each of the Zonal 
Centres towards equipment and infrastructure 
including buildings. The Centres' activities were 
to be financed from the interest accruing from a 
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corpus fund, built out of contributions received 
from the States. Subsequently it was decided that 
part of the Government of India's contribution 
could also be utilized for building up the corpus 
fund. The land required by each Centre is provided 
free of cost by the State in which its office is 
located. 

The Government of India has released its 
promised contribution in instalments during the 
last five years. Each Centre has also received 
between Rs. 3 to 5 crore approximately from various 
States. Thus the total outlay of the Central and 
State Governments has so far been around Rs. 8 to 
10 crore for each Centre. In addition, the 
Government of India has also made other specific 
grants for the Centres' participation in inter¬ 
zonal cultural festivals initiated by it. 

The pattern of expendit\ire incurred by the 
Centres so far is shown in Appendix-5. Except in 
the case of the North-East Zonal Centre, the 
proportion of expenditure on the creation of assets 
is low in relation to the amounts spent on 
impresario activities. 

Each Zonal Centre has a Governing Body, whose 
Chairman is the Governor of the State where the 
headquarters are situated. Each participant State 
or Onion Territory is represented by its Minister 
and/or the seniormost official dealing with 
cultural affairs. The Chairmen of the Sangeet 
Natak and Lalit Kala Akademis and the President of 
the Sahitya Akademi are members of the Governing 
Body of every Zonal Centre; so are the Union 
Minister of State for Education and Culture and the 
Secretary of the Department of Culture in the 
Government of India. The Governing Bodies would 
appear to 'be too large -for their purpose, which may 
need review. 

The goals of the Zonal Cultural Centres are 
akin to some of the purposes for which the National 
Akademis as well as their counterparts in the 
States/Union Territories have been established. 
An impression which emerged during our discussions 
in various parts of the country was that the Zonal 
Centres by and large had been functioning on their 
own, and had not generally sought or established 
any close links with the Akademis at the State 
level. With their much larger resources, they would 
seem to be creating an unhelpful contrast with the 
public-funded cultural institutions in the States 
and even the National Akademis. This situation 
needs to be remedied. 
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Apart from taking part in inter-zonal cultural 
festivals organized by the Government of India, the 
Zonal Cultural Centres have been generating a great 
spurt of folk and tribal performances in urban 
locations. It is doubtful whether such constant 
urban parading of the art forms will be good for 
those art forms. The adverse effects of the 
proliferation of performances organized by 
Government departments and public-funded 
institutions are discussed in Section 7 of 
Chapter 6, relating to the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

We cannot help feeling that the formation of 
the Zonal Cultural Centres was not well thought 
out. We wonder if the existence of institutions at 
the Centre for promoting similar activities and 
the provision for corresponding institutions in the 
States were taken note of when the Zonal Centres 
were set up. The possibility of duplication of 
efforts, or even of the institutions working at 
cross purposes, seems to have been ignored. Even 
more surprising is the size of the sums of money 
provided for them as compared to the National 
Akademis. Whatever amount of money the Government 
of India is willing to make available for cultural 
activities should, one would consider, be 
distributed equitably among the organizations it 
sets up for the purpose. In the context of the 
limited resources available for the more serious 
programmes of the National Akademis, the funds 
provided for these new institutions are indeed more 
than generous. 

The Zonal Centres have all been registered as 
societies, and they have built up a reliable 
financial corpus. They have become entities which 
have already made their presence felt. We are not 
questioning their right to exist. What we suggest 
is that a substantial portion of the resources 
available to them may be set aside for the creation 
of infrastructural facilities for cultural 
activities, such as space for rehearsal, small 
open-air theatres, art galleries, etc., in district 
headquarters or even smaller towns. (We have 
discussed the planned development of cultural 
infrastructure in the preceding section of this 
chapter). Another major task they should take up 
is documentation and dissemination of authentic 
folk art forms, which should be undertaken in close 
association with the Akademis at the national and 
State levels. The preservation of vanishing art 
forms is an area where useful work can be done. 
The Zonal Centres must be sensitive to the need to 
cause the least disturbance among the folk and 
tribal population in their efforts of promotion. 
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We wish to make it clear that we do not 
subscribe to the concept of a single channel of 
support for art. For art to flourish there must 
be a multiplicity of sources of encouragement. Yet 
when we plead for better husbanding and optimal 
utilization of public funds which are being spent 
on art, it is because certain tasks of creating the 
essential infrastructure have been neglected all 
these years. These should not be delayed any 
longer. We wish to declare unmistakably that we 
are for less and not more State control of art. We 
want art programmes to be administered by artists 
and not by bureaucrats. 


7. Culture and Education 

The cultural dimension of education is quite 
obvious, but surprisingly one often tends to lose 
sight of it. In reality, our schools and 
colleges, indeed our entire system of education, 
are not geared to the task of promoting the 
spontaneous assimilation of the right kind of 
cultural values by young people. 

The National Policy on Education, formulated 
by the Government of India in 1986, rightly 
declares as follows: 

"The existing schism between the formal 
system of education and the country's rich and 
varied cultural traditions needs to be bridged. 
The preoccupation with modern technologies 
cannot be allowed to sever our new generations 
from the roots in India's history and 
culture... Education can and must bring about 
the fine synthesis between change-oriented 
technologies and the country's continuity of 
cultural tradition. 

The curricula and processes of education 
will be enriched by cultural content in as many 
manifestations as possible. Children will be 
enabled to develop sensitivity to beauty, 
harmony and refinement... The role of old 
masters, who train pupils through traditional 
modes, will be supported and recognized. 

Linkages will be established between the 
university system and institutions of higher 
learning in art, archaeology, oriental studies, 
etc. Due attention will be paid to the 
specialized disciplines of fine arts, museology, 
folklore, etc. Teaching, training and research 
in these disciplines will be strengthened so as 
to replenish specialized manpower in them." 
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In 1979 the Government of India had set up an 
autonomous body called the Centre for Cultural 
Resources and Training. Situated in the Capital, 
it has been organizing a variety of in-service 
teacher training programmes, to enable teachers 
from different regions to share knowledge of their 
culture with others, and to become better equipped 
to deal with the cultural aspects of education. It 
organizes orientation and refresher courses, 
seminars, workshops, etc., and also produces 
'cultural kits' consisting of audio-visual material 
covering literature, visual and performing arts and 
architecture. It has a scheme of cultural talent 
search scholarships. 

While the objectives of the CCRT are 
praiseworthy, in practice its activity is seen to 
be a very marginal one. In 1988-89, for example, 
the number of teachers trained was only about 
2,300, and the number of cultural kits issued was 
less than 400. The total number of teachers 
trained and kits issued so far is around 15,000 and 
4,000 respectively, whereas there are more than 5.3 
lakh primary schools and over 2 lakh middle, 
secondary or higher secondary schools in the 
country. 

This organization has now been entrusted with 
the task of developing pilot projects for the 
implementation of the National Policy on Education. 
It is the nodal agency for five specific schemes 
envisaged by the Government of India — namely 
production of cultural resources and software for 
education, introduction of the cultural component 
of education in schools, assistance to State and 
Central Institutes for the preparation of model 
studies and cultural software, studies in value- 
oriented education, and setting up evaluation 
studies. 

We are of the view that the purpose of 
establishing the most effective links between 
education and culture cannot be achieved unless 
there is an integrated perspective at every level 
in the educational system, starting with the 
primary schools and continuing into the university 
set-up. In relevant chapters of this Report we have 
offered specific suggestions insofar as the 
National Akademis are concerned with this 
objective. This Committee had the advantage of 
studying a document titled 'National Policy on 
Education -- A programme of Action' (November 
1986) . At pp. 169-176, there is delineated a plan 
on relating education to culture. The NCERT, the 
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CCRT and the UGC have been assigned specific 
roles. The Committee, however, has,not been able 
to find out whether the actual resources allocated 
to the ambitious programme would make a meaningful 
impact on the lakhs of primary schools spread 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. 

Although the new education policy pays homage 
to Culture,it is necessary that an institution like 
the Central Advisory Board of Education actively 
promotes the vital linkages between education and 
culture. If for achieving such an end the 
constitution of the CABE requires any changes, 
these should be carried out. Moreover, such 
integration, one should imagine, must be reflected 
first of all in the Government's own set-up. But 
what one sees in reality is a growing dichotomy 
between education and culture as subjects of 
Government's concern. In several States, as at the 
Centre, a separate Department of Culture has been 
created (vide Appendix-6) . This is considered to be 
a virtue, and reported as an achievement. We cannot 
endorse the practice in some States of tagging on 
Culture to Information, Public Relations or 
Tourism, as if culture were mere packaging to 
deliver publicity material or to attract foreign 
exchange. On the contrary, we would earnestly urge 
that matters relating to education and culture 
ought to be looked after by the same department of 
Government, both at the Centre and in the States. 


8. Staff of the Institutions 

With the increasing activities of the National 
Akademis, there has naturally been a progressive 
growth of their staff. The pattern of such growth 
since 1972, and the proportion of the staff 
salaries to the total expenditure of each 
institution in 1984-85 and 1988-89 are shown in 
Appendices 7 and 8. The staff strength of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi has doubled since 1972, that 
of the Lalit Kala Akademi has trebled, and in the 
case of the Sahitya Akademi it has increased by 
133 %. Between 1982 and 1989, we note that the 
staff strength has grown by 33 % in the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, 58 % in the Lalit Kala Akademi, and 
59 % in the Sahitya Akademi. Staff salarie.- 
accounted for 16 % of the Sangeet Natak Akademi's 
expenditure in 1988-89. It was 24 % in the case of 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, and 32 % in the case of the 
Sahitya Akademi. 

In the case of the National School of Drama, 
the staff strength has gone up by four times since 
1972, and has increased by 36 % since 1982. 
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Salaries accounted for 35 % of the School's 
expenditure in 1988-89. The strength of the 
teaching faculty has, however, not grown to the 
required extent. The question whether the 
administrative staff is excessive needs 
examination. 

We recommend that all the institutions may 
undertake ah intensive work study under expert 
guidance, as a step towards optimal utilization of 
the existing strength. Any future additions to 
the staff must be made with the utmost discretion 
and only for unavoidable reasons. 

There are certain disparities in the salary 
scales of comparable staff in the three Akademis, 
starting with their Secretaries. Details of these 
are shown in Appendix 9. We recommend that the 
status and pay scale of the three Secretaries 
should be identical, and equal to that of a 
Professor in the universities. As regards the 
other staff, we recommend that the three Akademis 
and the. National School of Drama may, by mutual 
consultation, bring a measure of parity between 
staff with comparable functions. Technical 
personnel who have no normal avenues for promotion 
may be brought under a scheme of assessment and 
advancement to higher grades, as in the case of 
technical staff in autonomous bodies in the field 
of science and technology. These aspects may be 
studied in depth, and appropriate decisions taken. 

There are, in each Akademi and in the National 
School of Drama, functionaries who are efficient 
and sensitive to the requirements of their jobs. 
But there are also many persons among the staff who 
appear to lack the knowledge, training or 
background necessary for performing their tasks 
with understanding, initiative and sensitivity. We 
recommend that there should be effective prograunmes 
for training and re-training the staff in all the 
institutions. 


9. Finance £ Autonomy 

In the total scheme of the Government of 
India's expenditure, the share of cultural 
activities is a marginal one. In the first year 
of the Seventh Plan (1985-86), the expenditure on 
art and culture was about Rs. 50 crore, as compared 
to an allocation of about Rs. 540 crore for 
education, and a budget of around Rs. 49,600 crore 
for the Government as a whole. Thus the proportion 
of the outlay on culture to the total expenditure 
of the Government was only one-tenth of one per 
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cent. In the penultimate year of the Seventh Plan 
(1988-89), the corresponding figures were 
approximately Rs. 135 crore for art and culture, 
and Rs. 1604 crore for education, out of a total 
expenditure of around Rs. 74,900 crore. The 
proportion of the first to the last mentioned was 
0.18 per cent. (vide Appendix 10). 

The expenditure of all the States put together 
on art and culture in 1988-89 was Rs. 105 crore 
only. The proportion of this to the total 
Governmental expenditure in each State was also 
very small, being less than half of one per cent in 
most cases. (vide Appendices 11 and 12). 

i 

The Union Government's expenditure of about 
Rs. 135 crore on art and culture in 1988-89 
includes the outlay on museums, public libraries. 
Archaeological and Anthropological Surveys, the 
National Archives, and promotional activities 
including cultural festivals and the recently- 
created Zonal Cultural Centres. The expenditure of 
the three National Akademis aggregated to about 
Rs. 5.4 crore in 1988-89, or a little less than 
four per cent of the total culture budget. During 
the same year, the expenditure of the National 
School of Drama was Rs. 1.15 crore. Institution- 
wise details are shown in Appendix 13. 

If the National Akademis are to make a 
forceful impact on the cultural life of the 
country, they must vastly increase the scope 
of the financial support they are extending to 
institutions and individuals all over the country, 
and ihust undertake more extensive research, 
documentation and publication projects. We have 
also recommended elsewhere that they must initiate 
schemes for implementing some of their projects 
through the agency of their counterparts in the 
States and Union Territories, funding such 
activities to the extent necessdry. All this would 
require substantial augmentation of the present 
outlays. ' We recommend that much larger resources 
may be made available to the three Akademis in 
future. 

We also feel that the Akademis should have 
full freedom to utilize the available resources. 
The Khosla Committee (1972) had pleaded for the 
creation of a cultural fund, to free the Akademis 
from the financial constraints imposed by the 
annual budgets. We agree with this view in 
principle, and recommend that each Akademi may be 
paid a lump sum grant every year, to be indexed for 
inflation and also allowing for a progressive 
increase in activities. This will be paid into a 
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separate fund In the case of each Akademi, and all 
its receipts will also go into it. Each Akademi 
will prepare its own budget every year, and will 
have full freedom to incur expenditure from its 
fund subject to its own approved procedures. There 
should be no need at all for the budget proposals 
to come to Government for approval formally or even 
informally. The annual Reports of the Akademis will 
provide Government with the basis for judging their 
effectiveness and performance. We would stress that 
in each institution there should be a well-devised 
system of periodic internal review, not only of its 
financial transactions but of its performance as a 
whole. 

3.70 At present the Financial Adviser of each 
Akademi is an officer of the .Department of 
Culture, nominated by Government to be a member of 
its General Council. These officers have their own 
normal work to do, and participate in the Akademi's 
business only marginally. We recommend that in all 
the Akademis the Financial Adviser should be a 
full-time functionary, appointed by the Akademi and 
answerable to its General Council. He shall be a 
member of the Executive Board, and the Chairperson 
of the Finance Committee. He may preferably be a 
senior enough financial officer of the Government 
of India or of the Public Sector, whose services 
can be borrowed on the basis of deputation for a 
specified term not exceeding five years. The level 
at which such an officer should be in the 
Government set-up may be decided by the three 
Akademis on a uniform basis in mutual consultation. 
The Financial Adviser of the Government of India's 
Department of Culture should be a member of the 
Governing Council. 

3.71 These suggestions would require certain 

changes in the constitution of the Finance 
Committee in each Akademi. The present composition 
of these Committees, prescribed in the 
constitutions of the Akademis, is shown in 
Appendix-14 . 

3.72 In the case of all Akademis, two members of 

the Finance Committee are representatives of the 

General Council. The Executive Board nominates one 
member; in the case of the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
the constitution provides that he must be a 

representative of the Board, elected by it from its 
own members; the constitution of the Sahitya 

Akademi provides that he need not necessarily be 
from among the members of the General Council; and 
that of the Lalit Kala Akademi is silent on this 
point. 
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The Government of India nominates one member 
of each Finance Committee. In the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, the selection must be from among the 
Government's nominees in the General Council; but 
in the other two organizations it need not 
necessarily be so. The Financial Adviser of each 
Akademi is on its Finance Committee, and, in the 
case of the Sangeet Natak and Lalit Kala Akademis, 
is its Chairperson. The Finance Committee of the 
Sahitya Akademi elects its own Chairperson (at 
present the Vice-President of the Akademi). 

We recommend that in all cases the nominees of 
the General Council and the Executive Board must be 
from among the members of the nominating body, and 
the Government's nominee must be from eunong its 
nominees to the General Council (as at present 
prescribed in the Sangeet Natak Akademi). The 
Financial Adviser in each case must be the 
Chairperson of the Finance Committee. 

Each of the Akademis is an autonomous body, 
registered under the Registration of Societies Act, 
1860. Complete freedom to utilize its resources in 
the best manner formulated by it, and the 
accountability of the institution to the Government 
and to the public for the results produced by it, 
are the basic tests of autonomy. Therefore, apart 
from recommending that the budgetary and 
structural changes . suggested above may be 
Incorporated in the constitutions of the Akademis, 
we would urge that there should be no day-to-day 
intervention of the Government in their affairs. 


10. Other Aspects 

Research . A common objective of all the three 
National Akademis is to promote research. Our 
Impression is that enough has not been accomplished 
by any of the Akademis in this direction. We have 
examined this aspect separately in the chapter 
relating to each of them. The Akademis have not so 
far succeeded even in building up a comprehensive 
and reliable data base regarding important 
institutions and individuals actively engaged in 
cultural pursuits in the country. The Akademis 
should accord higher priority to the support of 
purposeful research work undertaken by other 
institutions or individuals. 


Cultivation of Taste , It is the responsibility 
of the National Akademis to foster a taste for the 
fine arts and literature among the people at large 
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With the pace of modern life and the incessant 
bombardment of television, there has been (and 
continue to be) a progressive decline in reading 
habits and the appreciation of the classical and 
traditional arts. Countering this clearly lies 
within the province of the National Akademis. 
We are not overlooking the positive contributions 
which the electronic media can make towards 
fostering a good taste for the arts and literature, 
and promoting excellence in cultural endeavours. 
In fact, the radio has played a very important role 
in this country in developing a nation-wide 
awareness of the riches of our Northern and 
Southern systems of classical music. Television is 
yet to develop effective techniques of presenting 
the performing arts. Specific points concerning the 
possible areas of co-operation between the Akademis 
or the National School of Drama and the electronic 
media are discussed separately in the chapters that 
follow. The need to give representation to 
Akashvani and Doordarshan on the General Councils 
of the Akademis has also been mentioned. 

The books and journals brought out by the 
Akademis must have the finest production values. 
Their archival material, including recordings and 
art collections, must be made easily accessible to 
the public. This aspect is discussed in the 
chapters relating to each Akaderai. 


Licensing of Performances . We would like to 
make a point eUDout dramatic performances. Theatre 
activity is generally nourished by the National 
Theatre of the country, professional theatre groups 
of different kinds and a variety of aunateur 
organizations. These have to be encouraged in every 
way. One of the relics of British rule in our 
country is the statutory imperative of a licence 
from the police and the magistracy to enact 
dramatic performances, the issue of which is 
preceded by a scrutiny of the script. This amounts 
to pre-censorship which has no place in our 
democracy and must go. We recommend accordingly. 
In quite a few States in India, dramatic 
performances do not enjoy exemption from 
entertainment tax. We strongly recommend that 
except on tickets exceeding fifty rupees, there 
should be exemption from entertainment tax. 


The Indian Council for Cultural Relations . The 
Khosla Committee had been asked to review the 
activities of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations as well. Our terms of reference do not 
specifically cover the ICCR, but in reviewing the 
linkages between organizations in the field of art 
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and culture, we have a couple of observations to 
make on the programmes of that Council. Its 
legitimate role is to handle cultural exchanges 
between India and other countries. One aspect of 
this pertains to the receiving of musicians, 
dancers and theatre groups from other countries and 
arranging further performances in India, as well as 
sending out our artists to countries with which we 
have Cultural Exchange Programmes. In recent years 
we have found the ICCR organizing concerts and 
shows of Indian artists within the country. We are 
constrained to observe that this is not the 
legitimate task of that institution. Any 
organization of performances in Delhi or elsewhere 
in the country on a special basis, distinct from 
commercial performances, should be properly the 
responsibility of the Sangeet Natak Akademi or 
similar institutions. 


The Indira Gandhi National Centre for the 
Arts . This institution was inaugurated in 1985, and 
registered as a Trust in 1987. Its sources of 
funding include UNESCO, Ford Foundation, UNDP, 
etc., apart from the Government of India. 

The Centre is conceived as a comprehensive 
agency for rediscovering the interdependence of all 
the arts and their relationship with nature, social 
structure and cosmology. Science and humanities 
are also covered. It is visualized more as a 
national institute for fundamental research in 
humanities than as a mere Centre for the Arts. 
The fundamental approach is both multi-disciplinary 
and inter-disciplinary. 

The Centre has already done a good deal of 
work in microfilming well-known collections of 
rare boo’ks and manuscripts from all over the 
country. Besides ensuring the preservation of 
these, it makes available to scholars at one place 
invaluable works of reference for study and 
research. It has also secured collections of old 
and historical photographs. Some of the spheres of 
activity of the Centre are related to those of the 
Akademis; in regard to these, it is necessary to 
ensure co-operation and co-ordinated endeavour. 
Their work should be mutually complementary. In 
view of this it would be desirable to provide 
representation for this Centre, through its Member- 
Secretary, on the General Councils of all the three 
Akademis. 


'Networking' and Co-operation . Our terms of 
reference enjoin us "to make recommendations on the 
role and functioning of the three Akademis and the 
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National School of Drauna as apex national 
Institutions in their respective spheres, and 
suggest steps, inter alia, for their networking 
with similar State/Central bodies and other 
cultural institutions of eminence in the country”. 
A common thread which runs through our Report is 
the thought that these institutions, in order to 
fulfil their national objectives, should actively 
involve other cultural institutions, particularly 
those which are supported .by public funding at the 
national and State levels, in their activities. 
Unless they do so in a dynamic^ and imaginative 
wey, . they can hardly to reach out to the 

people everywhere. _ 

There are many activities which can be 
undertaken more effectively at the local level. 
The National Akademis can organize, and fund 
partially or fully, schemes which can be 
implemented by sister institutions in the States. 
But the approach should be one of co-operation, and 
not of 'networking' . For the latter expression 
implies common control, just as the expression 
'apex institution' is suggestive of a pyramidal or 
hierarchic structure and an element of 
svibordination. We do not visualize a subordinate 
role for the State cultural institutions. They are 
as autonomous as the National Akademis. What, is 
really required is a sensitive rapport between the 
two sets. 


Scrutiny bv Government and Parliament . The 
general tenor of our recommendations is that almost 
the whole of Governmental support to activities in 
the fields of Sahitya, Sangeeta, Natak and Lalit 
Kala should be channeled through the Akademis. It 
is essential, however, to ensure that this does 
not develop into exercise of patronage of any kind, 
either by Government or by the Akademis themselves. 

In our democratic set-up. Government is 
responsible to Parliament. In the discharge of its 
responsibilities in this regard. Parliament 
scrutinizes Government's activities through 
questions, discussions and examinations by 
committees. Government and the Akademis can derive 
the maximum benefit from the twin concepts of 
accountability and institutional freedom if such 
scrutiny concentrates on broad issues of policies, 
programmes and initiatives. 

Fellows of the Akademis . In the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, a purse of Rs. 25,000 accompanies the 
conferment of its Fellowship on a distinguished 
person. The same practice may be adopted by the 
other two Akademis also. 
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Chapter 4 


SAHXTYA AKADEMI 


4.1 The Sahitya Akademi was inaugurated in 1954, 

and registered as an autonomous society in 1956. 
The broad objective of the Government of India in 
setting up the Akademi, as stated in the concerned 
resolution, was "to establish a national 

organization to work actively for the development 
of Indian letters and to set high literary 
standards, to foster and co-ordinate literary 
activities in all the Indian languages, and to 
promote through them all.the cultural unity of the 
cov'^try". 

4.2 The Akademi's specific objectives are set out 

in its constitution (vide Appendix-2). Its 
activities extend to all the fifteen languages 

enumerated in the Constitution of India and seven 
others recognized by it for this purpose, as shown 
in Appendix 15. 

4.3 In Chapter 3 we have dealt with certain issues 

which are common to all the three National 

Akademis. In the present chapter we cover topics 
which are specific to the Sahitya Akademi. 

Inevitably, however, there will be some overlap. 


1. Literary Awards 

4.4 Grant of awards to literary works in each of 
the twenty-two recognized languages is one of the 
major activities of the Sahitya Akademi. In the 
course of this review we heard a great d,eal of 
dissatisfaction expressed about these annual 
awards. The dissatisfaction in itself is a tribute 
to the importance attached to the awards by the 
literary world. We formed the impression that 
certain important corrections to the existing 
procedure of selecting the award-winning works 
might help to reduce the discontent. We are aware 
that no system, however ingeniously devised, will 
be universally satisfactory. 

4.5 From the beginning the Akademi itself has been 
acutely sensitive to this issue. It has had the 
mechanism reviewed repeatedly by eminent 
personalities. From 1959 to 1978, as many as six 
different committees reviewed the system. They 
were chaired respectively by Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, 
Shri K.G. Saiyadain, Dr, Zakir Husain, Prof. K.R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar (twice) and Prof. V.K. Gokak, and 
had several distinguished literary figures as 
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members. As a result, the Akademi has made 
earnest attempts to establish certain criteria for 
narrowing down the choice of books and for 
evaluating the relative merits of those which 
figure on the short lists. Even so there seems to 
be scope for improvement in the procedure adopted. 

4.6 The criteria governing these awards are 

simple. Every year, in each of the twenty-two 

languages recognized by the Akademi, an award of 
Rs. 25,000 is given to the book which is judged to 

be the most outstanding literary work published in 
that language in the three preceding . years. 
Posthumous works are also eligible if they are 
published within three years of the author's death. 
Translations, anthologies., abridgements, edited or 
annotated works, incomplete books and treatises 
prepared for a university degree are not to be 
considered; so also books written by persons who 
are Fellows of the Sahitya Akademi or members of 
its Executive Board. No author can receive the 
award on more than one occasion. 

4.7 The present procedure is as follows; To begin 

with, the Akademi prepares a ground list of 
deserving books, incorporating the titles obtained 
from one expert for each language (two experts in 
the case of Sanskrit, representing the North and 
the South), and any titles that might be suggested 
by the literary associations recognized by the 
Akademi. This list is referred to twenty-five 
persons figuring in a preliminary panel. Each of 
them is requested to suggest independently not more 
than five books, either drawn from the list or 
including other books of his own choice. All the 
members of the Akademi's Advisory Board for the 
concerned language other than its' Convenor are 
invariably included among this set of persons. The 
titles suggested by those who respond arfe placed in 
a short list which is sent back to the preliminary 
referees, each of whom is now invited to recommend 
a single book. The names of the individuals 

consulted up to this stage (other than the Advisory 
Board members) are not revealed to the public. 

4.8 In the next stage, the final recommendations 
received from the persons who have thus screened 
the books are referred to three final Readers, each 
of whom is invited separately to make a studied 
evaluation and arrange the titles in the order of 
merit, supporting the choice with detailed 
comments. The member representing the language in 
the Akademi's Executive Board (who is also the 
Convenor of the concerned Language Advisory Board) 
is always one of the Readers. 
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4.9 In the concluding stage these findings are 

considered by the Executive Board, which determines 
the priorities on the basis of the preferences 
given by the Readers. Where two out of these three 
Readers give any book their first preference and 
the third does not consider it unworthy of the 

award, the issue is settled automatically. But 

where any conflicting pattern emerges, the 

Executive Board considers the detailed opinions of 
the Readers and takes its own decision. Since 
1981, the names of the Readers are announced at the 
time of declaring the awards. 

4.10 It may be noted here that for deciding who 

shall be the expert preparing the initial ground 
list, the Secretariat of the Akademi requests every 
member of the concerned Language Advisory Board to 
suggest at least; ten names of literary critics, 
librarians or research scholars who are actively 
watching the current literary scene. Similarly, 
each of the Advisory Board members is invited to 
suggest twenty-five names of eminent writers, 
scholars or critics for the preliminary panel, and 
also ten names of distinguished authors, critics or 
teachers for the panel of final Readers. 

4.11 The procedure of preliminary screening by a 
set of cdn^etent persons, detailed evaluation by 
three final Readers, and consideration by the 
Executive Board has been followed since 1959, 
consequent on the Deshmukh Committee's report. 
Subsequently the preliminary panel was enlarged, 
the criteria governing the eligibility of books 
were spelt out more clearly, and the idea of 
preparing an initial ground list of deserving books 
in consultation with an expert and recognized 
literary associations was introduced. Nevertheless, 

. even such carefully conceived safeguards fail to 
create full satisfaction. 

4.12 The reason, to our mind, has something to do 
with the unhappiness which exists in literary 
circles all over the country about the Sahitya 
Akademi's overall functioning. The structuring of 
the Akademi's governing, executrive and advisory 
forums envisages the association of many eminent 
persons in the fields of language and literature. 
Yet the impression is created that there is a 
concentration of power in the hands of certain 
groups or individuals. Moreover, the literary 
associations recognized by the Bahitya Akademi, 
which have an important role to play in the initial 
stage of preparing the ground list, are not always 
fully representative of some of the literatures. 
This aspect is discussed in Section 6 of this 
chapter. 
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It is our considered view that the awards 
should be decided not by the Executive Board, but 
by the Readers themselves. At present the Readers 
give their final evaluation separately, and the 
Executive Board collates and interprets their 
opinions, and gives its verdict in the case of all 
twenty-two ^languages. Since each member of the 
Executive Board is not likely to be familiar with 
most of the languages, in effect the Board is 
likely to be influenced by the opinion of the 
member representing a particular language. This 
would give him a decisive voice, strengthening the 
impression that there is a concentration of 
decision-making power. 

We believe that the the right forum for 
judgement should be a jury of three eminent persons 
in each literature. They should sit together and 
come to a joint decision. I'f there is no unanimity 
in their choice, the opinion of the majority of the 
members should prevail. The jury must prepare a 
citation, setting out why they consider a book 
worthy of the prize. Once their verdict is given, 
the Akademi should abide by it. In order to 
enhance the credibility of the system, members of 
the Executive Board may not be included in the 
jury. At least one member of the jury must be a 
Fellow of the Akademi or an author who had won a 
Sahitya Akademi award in the past. As in the case 
of the Readers at present, the names of the jury 
members should be announced at the time of 
declaring the awards, and their citation published. 
If there is total disagreement among the members 
of the jury in any language, the award should be 
withheld that year, and the reason announced. 

We also feel that the Language Advisory Boards 
— regarding the status, functions and constitution 
of which we have made appropriate recommendations 
in Section 5 of this chapter -- may be closely 
associated with the process of initial selection. 
It is true that even now the members of the 
Advisory Boards are consulted individually in the 
matter of nominating the expert who helps in the 
preparation of the ground list, and drawing up the 
preliminary, panel of judges as well as the final 
panel of Readers, and they are also invariably 
included among the twenty-five persons who screen 
the ground list". But what we envisage is a role for 
the Language Advisory Boards as consultant bodies 
in the context of the awards, extending to the 
preparation of the ground list as well as its 
screening. 

Before any changes are implemented, we feel 
that it would be desirable to organize an intensive 
discussion on the issue — so that the community of 
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authors themselves, through a free and frank 
exchange of views, can evolve a system which is 
likely to gain general acceptance all over the 
country. We recommend that the Sahitya Akademi may 
take the initiative to organize a national 
symposium on the subject, inviting distinguished 
literary persons to participate, and place before 
them the suggestions of this Committee. Based on 
the views emerging in these deliberations, the 
General Council may frame a fresh set of 
regulations. 

In our encounters with literary personalities 
in various parts of the country, we came across the 
view that the practice of considering only books 
published in the preceding three years for the 
awards was too restrictive. This had resulted in 
some very eminent authors being overlooked, 
especially in those languages which are blessed 
with the problem of plenty. The question has been 
asked: Should the award be for a book or an author? 
Should it be for a work published in the preceding 
few years or a person who has contributed to a 
literature over a lifetime? Our answer is both. We 
recommend the institution of an additional award in 
each language, to be given periodically (at 
intervals which can be decided) to a distinguished 
writer in each of the recognized languages on the 
basis of his or her total contribution to the 
literature in that language, without reference to 
any specific work. The monetary value attached to 
these awards may be the same as for the awards 
given for individual works. The procedures of 
short-listing and selection may also be devised 
more or less on similar lines, and the jury could 
be a common one or different; these points could be 
discussed in the symposium which we have suggested. 

The additional financial outlay that would be 
necessary to introduce such a category of awards 
would be fully justified, as it is likely to set 
right any imbalance which the present system might 
have caused or may cause in future. As things 
stand now, there is ' the very real risk that 
outstanding service to a literature may be 
overlooked because an author's individual works do 
not get the award in preference to some other 
works during particular years. We do expect that 
the Sahitya Akademi should be actively vigilant, 
and must have a system which will not allow 
deserving writers to reach the fag end of their 
life without its recognition. 

The objective of the Sahitya Akademi, as 
defined in its own constitution, is "to award 
prizes and distinctions and give recognition to 
individual writers for outstanding work". The 
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juries must apply the most exacting, standards. Jf 
no book or author in any given language comes' up to 
the mark in any given year, no prize need be 
awarded. Even now such a principle does exist; but 
in practice, since 1981 there has not been a 
single instance of the award having been withheld 
in any language. There seems to be a view that the 
awards may be given as a measure of language 
development even if the literary output in a given 
language in a particular year is not of a very high 
standard. We wish to stress that the^awards are 
meant for promoting excellence in literature, and 
not merely to encourage the development of 
languages. 

When the Sahitya Akademi first instituted its 
awards, there were not many literary awaros and 
prizes. Today there is no shortage of such 
honours. Various States and Union Territories and 
the Akademis set up by them, and other institutions 
too, bestow prizes of different categories or 
denominations on writers. An illustrative list of 
such awards is given in Appendix IS. But the 
community of writers attaches special importance to 
the awards of the Sahitya Akademi, although the 
monetary benefit they carry does not match that of 
some other prizes. This is so in spite of 
recurring controversies, which is a measure of the 
inner strength and vitality that the institution 
happens to possess. It is therefore all the more 
important that the Akademi should make a conscious 
endeavour to ensure that its prestigious awards are 
hallmarks of the highest quality. 


2. Translation 

From the earliest times, translations have 
played a great role in building up the world's 
cultural heritage. It is through translation,, re¬ 
telling and adaptation that the great works of the 
different civilizations have been known to people 
elsewhere. Without them the great religions would 
not have spread, and epics and classics would not 
have transcended national boundaries. In our own 
country, translations from Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
and Hari Narayan Apte in the last century 
contributed a great deal to stimulate literary 
creation in other literatures. Translations from 
Tilak, Gandhi and Nehru, Tagore, Iqbal and Prem 
Chand inspired the urge for freedom and natidnhood. 
Only a few can read masterpieces in the languages 
in which' they were originally created. But the 
translator brings these works to the very doorsteps 
of willing homes. 
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The good translator is something of an 
evangelist. He is motivated primarily by the 
desire to share a moral or aesthetic experience 
with others. There is an Italian saying which 
calls a translator a traitor, inasmuch as he never 
can do full justice to the original. Translation 
of poetry particularly bristles with problems. "Can 
you translate music?" Voltaire asked, in this 
connection. Dealing with the subject, Edmund 
Wilson has pointed out that the best translations 
of poetry have been achieved by persons who are 
poets themselves, and where they "depart most 
widely from the original". He cites the Rubaiyat 
as an example. In our own country, we know how the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata have been retold by 
great poets in all the Indian languages. These 
works stand as classics in their own right, and not 
just as translations of Valmiki and Vyasa. 

One of the objectives of the Sahitya Akademi, 
as defined in its constitution, is "to encourage or 
to arrange translations of literary works from one 
Indian language into others and also from non- 
Indian languages into Indian languages and vice 
versa". In practice, the Akademi has not greatly 
concerned itself with translations to and from 
foreign languages. Translation among the twenty- 
two Indian languages recognized by the Sahitya 
Akademi is ho easy task. Since 1954 till now, the 
Akademi has, either directly or through other 
publishers, got 263 books translated among Indian 
languages. 

The view has often been expressed, in the 
Akademi's General Council meetings and by witnesses 
before us, that books which have been given the 
Akademi's awards should be translated. Out of 526 
works which had won the Akademi's awards until 
1988, only 33 have so far been translated into 
other Indian languages; even these translations 
have been done into very few languages (in the 
majority of cases, not more than three). 

There is no doubt that the Akademi should 
improve its record in this respect. Yet, taking a 
dispassionate view, one should not be blaming the 
Akademi alone. We in India do not know about what 
is being written in other Indian literatures, as 
people in Europe know about European literatures 
other than their own. Enterprising publishers in 
Europe have for decades been arranging for 
translation and publication of books from other 
languages into their own. Higher literacy and 
greater purchasing power have helped this process. 
In the Soviet Union, there is a special 
organization entrusted with the translation of 
important books into and from various languages 
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proving that even the difficult art of translation 
can be organized. 

4.26 How difficult this art is can be seen by a 
perusal of the translations published in the 
journal of the Sahitya Akademi and in the journals 
of the State Akademis. These efforts are not 
invariably happy. They deserve to be praised more 
for the earnestness of intention than the literary 
quality achieved. A literary translator has a more 
challenging task (and a much less remunerative one) 
than the interpreter in courtrooms and conferences. 
Higher remuneration is certainly one answer, but 
not the only one. There would be no point in 
paying more for the same product! 

4.27 There is a case for the Akademi taking up an 

effective scheme for promoting translation skills. 
There are many verbal, social and cultural.nuances 
in each language which need to be interpreted in a 
subtle manner, so that they can be perceived 
naturally in the sister language without any loss 
of significance. It is obvious that a good 
translator has to be proficient in both the 
language he translates into and the language he 
translates from. Initial translation into Hindi or 
English and re-translation into a third language is 
not the solution. This was emphasized by many 
literary persons who met us. It is a common 

experience to hear personal naunes or place-n 2 unes 
mispronounced on radio or television because of 
reliance on basic English or Hindi copy, without 
any attempt made to find out the pronunciation in 
the concerned region. In such a situation, how is 
one to organize the translation of Indian 
literature on a mass scale? 

The Akademi has taken some praiseworthy 
initiatives. It is currently engaged in the 
preparation of a national register of translators. 
Commencing from 1989, it has introduced a separate 
annual award for translation of books into each of 
the recognized languages from others. It has 
organized two national workshops in New Delhi and 
three regional workshops in Srinagar, Trivandrum 
and Calcutta, bringing together translators of 
literary works from different parts of the country, 
focusing attention on the specific problems faced 
by them, and also providing them with a forum in 
which to gain new insights into the theoretical and 
practical aspects of translation. 

The Akademi has ambitious ideas for the Eighth 
Plan period. Among other things, it visualizes the 
translation of five classic works every year from 
fifteen languages into fifteen others. The 
translation of the ancient and modern classics of 
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one language into others is a laudable idea. But 
whether it would be possible to choose 375 works 
and secure 5625 translations of high literary 
quality in a mere five years, and find first-class 
translators to undertake the tasks, is somewhat 
doubtful. Even the required outlay running to more 
than Rs. 2 to 4 crore per annum is hardly likely to 
be found. Crash programmes are good, but they 
should not crash. There is a need for a pragmatic 
approach with realizable goals. 

We would suggest that the Akademi may 
undertake a comprehensive survey of what material 
already exists, identify the important gaps, and 
then set out to fill them in a well-conceived order 
of priority, in respect of classics as well as 
award-winning and other modern works of literature. 
In the case of many fine translations done in the 
past which are no longer available, it could 
encourage reprints, offering a subsidy to 
publishers. The Akademi can hardly expect to cope 
with such an extensive task single-handed. It must 
seek the active co-operation of the Sahitya 
Akademis or equivalent organizations in the States 
wherever they exist, both in surveying the ground 
and in implementing the programmes. Its links with 
private publishers and booksellers must also be 
strengthened, not only for the publication of 
translations, but also for their distribution and 
sales. There is scope for involving the literary 
associations too in this activity. 

Elsewhere we have recommended that apart from 
the usual literary awards given by the Akademi, 
there should be a prize for an author's total 
contribution to literature. Selected works of such 
an author may be taken up for translation, along 
with award-winning books in the normal category. 

We have also gone into the recently instituted 
awards for translation. There is one prize of 
Rs. 10,000 every year in each of the recognized 
languages. Entries are invited from translators 
and publishers through advertisements in the Press, 
and the members of the Language Advisory Boards are 
also requested to send in nominations individually. 
The Akademi has noted that the response in the 
first year, 1989, was not satisfactory. It has 
since introduced the concept of having also a 
ground list of deserving translations prepared by 
an expert in the initial stage. 

For each language, there is an expert 
committee with three members, one of whom is the 
Convenor of the concerned Language Advisory Board, 
and the others are chosen by the Secretary from a 
panel of fifteen to twenty-five scholars approved 
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by the President of the Akadeitii. According to the 
original procedure, this committee was to prepare a 
short list of five translations from other 
languages, each of which would be referred to a 
source-language expert who knows the target 
language also, for opinion. Thereafter each member 
of the expert committee separately was to give.his 
recommendation in order of preference, indicating 
the reasons therefor, and the Executive BoaM was 
to take the final decision. Following the'' 1989 
experience, in view of the great difficulty 
encountered in finding experts who knew both the 
source language and the target language, the 
practice of referring the short list tO’ such an 
expert has been given up altogether. If the 
members of the selection committee wish to consult 
any particular expert, they can still do so through 
the Secretary of the Akademi. The final decision 
continues to rest with the Executive Board. 

It is evident that the actual process of 
judging the merits of a translation is even more 
complicated than evaluating those of an original 
work of literature. The idea of consulting source- 
language experts was by no means an arbitrary one, 
and abandoning it on the basis of a single year's 
experience does not seem to be a wise decision. - If 
none of the members of the target-language 
committee happens to know a given source language 
(which may often be the case), how can they be sure 
of the fidelity of the translation unless they 
consult some responsible expert who knows both the 
languages? And if it is impossible to overcome 
such language barriers in the case of the 
selectors, will there not be the risk of errors? 
How can public confidence in such a vulnerable 
system be generated and sustained? 

Would it not be a better idea to honour 
distinguished translators of literature on the 
basis of their total contribution which has won 
critical and public acclaim, than narrowing down 
the evaluation to specific cases of translation? 

Assuming, however, that the present system 
must continue for some time before a decision is 
taken to change it, we feel that the principle of 
consulting source-language experts may be restored, 
at least in those cases where none of the members 
of the expert committee knows the source language 
of a work under consideration. Moreover, in the 
context of these awards also, as in the case of 
literary awards, it would be desirable to let the 
members of the Language Advisory Boards have a 
colle^ctive role to play rather than being 
associated individually, and to appoint an 
independent jury consisting of three eminent 
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persons whose collective verdict would be final. We 
reconunend that the whole issue may be discussed in 
the national symposium we have suggested in the 
case of the literary awards. 

The problems faced by the Akademi in finding 
good translators are indeed difficult, but there is 
no cause for despair. There has been a significant 
growth of social mobility in our country in recent 
decades. In many metropolitan and industrial areas, 
there are large communities of people belonging to 
other parts of the country. There is a growing 
number of persons who have acquired a command ‘of 
the local language in addition to their own mother 
tongue or English; many of them have grown up 
there, and have children who are growing up there. 
If a talent search is undertaken, with the co¬ 
operation of State Sahitya Akademis, literary 
associations and the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages in Mysore, it should be possible to 
discover a fair number of bilingually proficient 
people with a flair for translation. We wish 
success to the idea of building up a national 
register of translators. 

Possibly as a result of the Khosla Report, the 
Akademi has slowed down on translation of books 
from foreign languages. With the growth of private 
publishing houses as well as the publishing 
activities of some foreign embassies, foreign 
books are being translated into many Indian 
languages. Butf largely the translations are from 
English, French and the languages of the Soviet 
Union. There is a paucity of translations of 
authors from Africa and Latin America. Similarly 
there are few translations of Indian works into the 
languages of Asia. The Akademi might perhaps give 
some thought to these two aspects. 


3. Publications 

One of the ready tests of the vitality of a 
literary organization is the quality of the books 
it sponsors. Without an active publication 
programme the Sahitya Akademi cannot fulfil the 
basic tasks assigned to it, namely setting high 
literary standards, fostering literary activity in 
all the languages of India and promoting ■:he 
country's cultural unity. 

The Akademi has so far published about 1750 
books, including translations. Sortie 350 manuscripts 
are in different stages of publication. The 
particulars by language are shown in Appendix. 17. 
The publications inclyde histories of the 
literatures of different languages, critical 
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surveys of contemporary Indian literature, 
monographs on makers of Indian literature, 

anthologies in Sanskrit, and collections of 

contemporary Indian poetry, short stories, one-act 
plays and folk tales. Besides original works, the 
Akademi has undertaken a systematic programme of 
publishing translations. 

4.41 One of the major achievements of the Akademi 

has been the preparation of the National 
Bibliography of Indian Literature. Among its 

current programmes are the compilation of an 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature in five volumes 
(three of which have been published), and a 

critical inventory of Ramayana Stfidies in the 
world. These are praiseworthy undertakings, even if 
there might be complaints about their inadequacies. 
The Akademi has also drawn up a massive project for 
preparing an Integrated History of Indian 
Literature in ten volumes. 

4.42 The Akademi publishes three journals, viz, 
Samakaleena Bharateeya Sahitya, a quarterly in 
Hindi, Indian Literature, a bi-monthly in English, 
and Samskrita Pratibha, a half-yearly in Sanskrit. 
While appreciating the difficulties involved in 
bringing out the journals, we feel that Indian 
Literature must be improved in quality so that it 
can compare with literary journals of repute 
elsewhere in the matter of contents, format, 
typography and standards of editing and proof¬ 
reading. The Akademi might also take note of the 
criticism expressed to us by some witnesses that 
the literatures of certain languages are not 
receiving the attention they deserve. Special care 
needs to be taken to ensure that the 
susceptibilities of literary communities in the 
smaller linguistic areas are not hurt. There is 
perhaps no need for the price to be kept so low. 
All the journals can be of the same size. A special 
circulation drive should also be undertaken for all 
of them. 

4.43 It is a matter of^gratification that a growing 
number of organizations, public-funded as well as 
private, are active in the field of literary 
publication^. Among them mention might be made of 
the National Book Trust, the Publications Division 
of the Information & Broadcasting Ministry, the 
language departments of universities, some State 
Sahitya Akademis, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the' 
Writers' Workshop and Jnanpith. Seve'ral private 
publishing houses are evincing interest in 
publishing translations of modern classics. There 
is also a spurt of books by Indians in English, 
some ^of which are of the highest quality, giving 
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rise to the quip that the best writers of English 
today are from the Indian sub-continent or Africa! 

In spite of all this, it is difficult to get a 
good English edition of some great Indian classics 
like the Mrichchakatika, the Axtha-Shastra, Bhasa's 
works and the Gita-Govinda even from major 
bookshops in cosmopolitan cities. Fortunately, 
abridgements of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are available. We suggest that the Sahitya Akademi 
might sponsor a set of one hundred great Indian 
classics, ancient and modern, on the lines of the 
Great Books of the Western World published by the 
Britannica organization. This set could first be 
published in Hindi and English, and then in the 
other languages. 

In the early years of the Sahitya Akademi, its 
books were a model of elegance. But the Akademi now 
seems to have been overtaken by private publishers. 
It must regain the good name. A certain element of 
subsidy is involved in ensuring that the highest 
quality is maintained. There can be no compromise 
on this score. 

As for the National Book Trust, its main 
objective is to produce (and encourage the 
production of) good literature and to make it 
available to the public at moderate prices. In 
order to achieve these goals, the Trust is enjoined 
to publish in English and Indian languages the 
classics of Indian literature, as well as 
outstanding contemporary works and their 
translations. We feel that there should be regular 
consultation between the National Book Trust and 
the Sahitya Akademi, not only for avoiding 
duplication of efforts, but for achieving 
collaboration wherever possible. Even now, a 
representative of the Trust is a member of the 
Akademi's General Council; but what is required is 
continuous interaction at the functional level. 
Similarly, there should be frequent consultations 
with the Publications Division of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, and with the Sahitya 
Akademis or equivalent institutions in the States 
and Union Territories. 

It is not enough if good books are published. 
They must be sold. In the course of dup 
discussions with eminent literary personalities, we 
were glad to hear words of praise for the quality 
of the Akademi's publications in general. At the 
same time, there was a widespread feeling that it 
is difficult to obtain them. 

The average print order of the Akademi's books 
is modest — around 1100 copies per book is the 
norm. But the sale is still lower. The Khosla 
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Coiimittee had found that as of March 1971, out of 
8.94 lakh copies printed, 3.40 lakhs (38 %) 
remained unsold. We found that as of March 1989, 
out of 26.55 lakh copies of books printed in all 
languages, 7.18 lakhs (27 %) remained in stock. And 
this, after a considerable number had been given 
away free. 

4.49 The Akademi does not have adequate retail 
outlets spread throughout the country. The stocks 
are held in its store rooms in Mandir Marg in New 
Delhi and the regional offices, or with a few 
distributors. The latter include the units of the 
Publications Division of the Government of India 
and two leading private distributing agencies, who 
have outlets in a dozen cities. In relation to the 
magnitude of the required set-up, these channels 
appear to be very inadequate. In most of the 
States which we visited, we found that people with 
interest in literature did not know where they 
could buy the Akademi's books. 

4.50 Books do not sell merely because they are good 
and useful, or because they are attractive. They 
sell when there is somebody to sell them. We do 
appreciate that the Akademi faces many problems in 
this regard. Modern publishing is an extremely 
competitive and aggressive trade; an institution 
which is primarily concerned with academic work 
cannot perhaps be quite attuned to such activity. 
The Akademi is no doubt trying to promote its sales 
by participating in book fairs. The effect of these 
efforts is marginal compared to the task. What is 
really required is a network of retail outlets 
covering hundreds of places all over the country 
and thousands of shops which would regularly stock 
the Akademi's publications and sell them. 

4.51 It is hardly likely that the Akademi can 
organize such a network of contacts all by itself. 
Wherever possible it must work out arrangements 
with good private publishing and distributing 
houses. The publishers too are likely to gain 
prestige by being associated with the Akademi's 
programmes. In fact, representatives of Indian 
publishers' associations who met this Committee 
assured us that many of the Akademi's publications 
were saleable, and that the industry could take 
them up if the Akademi came forward with suitable 
propositions. 

4.52 Book-selling involves a certain paradox. The 
buyers would like the prices to be low. But 
booksellers as a rule are not interested in selling 
low-priced books, which give them a lesser margin. 
But' this is part of the reality in the book trade, 
and professional publishers are used to it and can 
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be expected to find a middle path. It.is precisely 
because of such complications that the the Akademi 
must look outward for support rather -than try to 
carry the whole burden on its own shoulders. In 
this connection, the advice of the Khosla Committee 
that the Akademi should entrust these tasks to 
private publishers is worth recalling. 

While the material considerations are 
important, there is a larger challenge before the 
Akademi s publishing programme. The last few 
decades of our country's history have witnessed a 
great upsurge of linguistic chauvinism. In the 
name of language and literature many agitations 
have been launched and even blood has been shed. 
The reorganization of States largely on linguistic 
lines has not fully assuaged this chauvinism. Even 
this intense pride in one's language, alas, has not 
led to any great increase in book-reading and book¬ 
buying; but it has certainly led to a 
disinclination to learn the languages of the 
neighbouring areas and to acquaint oneself with the 
good books being written in other parts of the 
land. It should be the earnest endeavour of the 
Sahitya Akademi to counter these regrettable 
developments. 

Increasing mobility has to some extent 
corrected the inhibitive effects of chauvinism. 
There is need for a dynamic programme of 
translations. We have already dealt with this in 
the preceding section of this chapter. Here we 
would like to observe that the overall publication 
strategy of the Sahitya Akademi should be guided by 
the thought that the best that has been and is 
being written in the land, in whatever part of the 
country, should be available to our people. In this 
context we would like to reiterate the much- 
quoted observation of Dr. Radhakrishnan that 
Indian literature is one, although written in so 
many different languages and scripts. 

Even before universal literacy has been 
achieved in our country, a new medium, television, 
has become the dominant means of cultural 
communication. There is a danger that television 
may supplant, instead of supplementing, the print 
medium. It is a challenge before our authors and 
publishers to see that the reading habit does not 
wilt but grows into a mighty tree. 

4. Library 

The Sahitya Akademi set up a library on its 
premises in New Delhi in 1956, with the object of 
building up a national centre for the study of 
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Indian and world literature, and making it a 
clearing house for information on bibliographic and 
literary matters. The library has had its ups and 
downs; but a detailed review of its functioning 
undertaken in 1985 by an eminent expert, Shri B.S. 
Kesavan, found that its upkeep and technical 
services were of a high professional standard. 
Noting in particular the increasing rapport between 
the small library staff and the people working in 
other sections of the Akademi, he observed that the 
library was "no longer a passive collection of 
indifferently arranged materials... but a very 
neatly turned out section of productive activity". 

This Committee also feels that the library has 
been providing useful technical support to the 
Akademi in respect of its symposia and workshops, 
monographs, journals, and compilations including 
the Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature. It also 
provides borrowing, copying and free reading 
facilities to the public, and counts many scholars, 
research students and eminent writers among the 
regular users. The library has recently launched a 
valuable six-monthly Indian literary index of 
articles, reviews and reports appearing in a 
substantial set of journals and newspapers. It has 
started preparing subject-wise bibliographies of 
its holdings, which are sent to selected literary 
institutions and personalities. It answers queries 
received, and in some cases furnishes photocopies 
of material to users outside Delhi. 

In the last five years the library has added 
about 20,000 books to its collection, which at 
present exceeds 90,000 volumes, including bound 
periodicals. About 25,000 more books are expected 
to be acquired during the next five years. The 
collection includes critical as well as creative 
literature, and extends to related fields like 
culture, religion, philosophy, fine arts, 
biography, history and sociology. There is an 
emphasis on acquiring translations into Indian 
languages, both of Indian and foreign literature, 
to promote comparative studies. There is also a 
small section containing rare books. 

The contents of the library, however, are not 
uniformly rich in respect of all the languages 
recognized by the Akademi. The largest section is 
that of English, and there are good sets of books 
in Bengali, Hindi, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu and 
Urdu. But there are lacunae in languages like 
Assamese, Gujarati, Marathi and Oriya, apart from 
Dogri, Konkani, Maithili, Nepali and Rajasthani, in 
which the literary output is not very large. There 
are no specific language-wise allocation of funds 
for acquiring books. 
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The activity of adding to the stocks is 
overseen by a Book Acquisition Advisory Committee, 
consisting of the Secretary of the Akadcmi, the 
librarian, and senior members of the Akademi's 
staff. Suggestions for acquisitions can be 
initiated by any member of the committee, for by 
members of the General Council.and Executive=Board, 
the heads of the Akademi's three regional offices, 
or by scholars who use the library. In factual 
practice, however, in the case of several languages 
the acquisition committee appears tcF rely 
exclusively on the Language Members of the 
Executive Board. But their contributions hacve been 
uneven. The inadequate familiarity of the [library 
staff with some of the languages seems to be a 
handicap, affecting the services rendered to users. 

The instrument of the Language Advisory Board, 
which is an innovation of the Sahitya Akademi., does 
not appear to be associated at all with the 
library's affairs. Offering advice in the matter 
of acquiring books in the concerned language should 
be an important function of each Advisory Board. 
There must be a specific allocation of funds in 
respect of each language, and an equitable 
distribution of resources. Unless the section on 
every Indian language recognized by the Sahitya 
Akademi is constantly reinforced, the library 
cannot hope to fulfil its mandate of being a 
national centre for the study of literature. 

We also found that the audio-visual material 
available in the library was rather meagre. The 
Akademi should take the initiative to produce 
recorded readings of their own works by eminent 
authors, especially poets, and to have facilities 
for their easy access to the public. This could be 
done in collaboration with Akashvani and 
Doordarshan. 

While the standards of house-keeping and 
services maintained by,the library at present are 
good, there is an urgent need to modernize the 
equipment and facilities. A computerized storage 
and retrieval system is^ essential if the library is 
to keep pace with the recjuirements of the massive 
information base which the Akademi must build up 
progressively. Ambitious projects like the 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature and the 
Integrated History of Indian Literature, which 
would need regular updating and corrections, cannot 
be implemented efficiently unless manual methods 
are replaced by word-processors. We recommend that 
the Akademi should take early steps to identify the 
precise requisites of a comprehensive data bank 
suitable for its specific purposes, including the 
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sLrengthening of the library staff. The Government 
should provide adequate funds for this. 

With the release of some space earlier 
occupied by stocks of the Akademi's publications, 
which have been removed to another location, the 
library at present does not face an acute shortage 
of space. But with the progressive growth of its 
acquisitions and the addition of more facilities, 
it is likely to face such problems soon. Remedial 
steps have to be taken in time. It has been 
brought to the attention of this Committee that not 
far away from the Sahitya Akademi's premises there 
is an extension of the Central Secretariat Library, 
known as Tulsi Sadan (functioning under the 
Department of Culture), which contains some 
valuable stocks of classical works and scholarly 
books on Indian literature. It has been suggested 
that if this space is taken over by the Sahitya 
Akademi along with the books stored there, not only 
will the Akademi have adequate space for the future 
expansion of its library facilities, but it can 
also acquire a precious set of books relevant to 
its work. 

Among the volumes which figure in the Tulsi 
Sadan collection are classics produced by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, the Chowkhamba, Adyar Library 
and Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Bibliotheca Indica 
and Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Dr. Kane's 
monumental work on the Dharmashastra, the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscript Series and the 
AUFRECHT Series listing Sanskrit manuscripts, the 
Sacred Books of Jains and the Definitive Editions 
of the Mahabharata, etc. We recommend the 
transfer of the entire unit to the Sahitya Akademi, 
where it will be vastly more useful. 


5. Language Advisory Boards 

As mentioned in the introductory chapter of 
this Report, the constitutions of all the three 
National Akademis provide for the inclusion of many 
eminent persons in their General Councils to 
represent various segments of artistic and cultural 
activities in the country. In the case of the 
Sahitya Akademi, there is also a system of setting 
up a Language Advisory Board for each of the 
twenty-two recognized languages, corresponding to 
the term of each General Council. This is not 
provided for in the constitution of the Akademi, 
but is a device adopted by it for securing wider 
association with distinguished persons in respect 
of each language and its literature. 
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The concept was explained in the Sahitya 
Akademi's Annual Report for 1954-55 as follows: 

"...In order that the Akademi should be in a 
position to co-ordinate literary activities in 
the various languages, it was desirable that it 
should have the advice of the eminent 
representatives of those languages. This could, 
be best achieved if there was for each language 
an Advisory Board. Accordingly the Executive 
Board selected such Boards on the basis of lists 
of leading writers and scholars supplied by 
various institutions, universities and men of 
letters." 

. No specific rules have been framed by the 
Akademi for the constitution of these bodies, but a 
certain practice has been established over the 
years. Each Language Advisory Board consists of ten 
members. The person who is selected by the General 
Council of the Akademi to be a member of the 
Executive Board to represent that language 
(referred to hereafter as the Language Member of 
the Executive Board, for convenience) becomes the 
Convenor of the concerned Language Advisory Board 
ex officio. For selecting the other members of the 
Board, the Convenor is requested to prepare a list 
of fifteen distinguished writers and scholars, 
including all the members of the General Council 
who can be identified with the given language, also 
ensuring that there is adequate representation of 
literary sub-zones and viewpoints, as well as at 
least one woman writer. The Executive Board 
selects the other members of the Advisory Board 
from this list, invariably including the members of 
the General Council who figure in it. 

The Language Member of the Executive Board and 
the other mefhbers of the General Council being 
selected front panels submitted by the literary 
associations, " universities and State Governments, 
the inclusion" of these persons in the Advisory 
Board may be considered by and large to be in 
conformity with the intention of the Akademi as 
clarified in its own statement cpioted above. But 
these members are in a conspicuous minority in most 
of the Advisory Boards, as may be seen from details 
shown in Appendix 18 to this Report. In the 
present General Council, the number of members 
(other than the Convenor) who can be identified 
with each of the languages varies. In the case of 
seventeen languages, it is one to three; in the 
case of two languages there are none; and in the 
case of three languages there are four or six. 
Therefore, in most cases a large majority of the 
Advisory Board members are noininated mainly on the 
basis of the suggestions made by its Convenor. 
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Perhaps there is no prima facie reason for 
finding fault with this arrangement, or for 
questioning the credentials of the persons who are 
identified by the Convenor for this purpose. It is 
quite likely that in many cases the list suggested 
is an excellent one. However, many eminent 
persons in literary circles all over the country 
have, in their discussions with this Committee, 
expressed serious reservations about the merits of 
the existing procedure. As mentioned earlier, the 
Convenor of each Advisory Board happens to be on 
the Executive Board of the Akademi; and since most 
of its >other members are not likely to know his 
language,, in matters relating to that language his 
views are often likely to carry decisive weight in 
that forum. It is not surprising that the dominant 
part which the Convenor plays in selecting the 
majority of members in the Language Advisory Board 
often gives rise to fears about undue concentration 
of power and self-perpetuation. 

We have not undertaken a detailed investigation 
to see whether there is any justification for such 
apprehensions; but the mere fact that they are 
expressed by many distinguished persons, including 
some who are themselves members of the Akademi's 
General Council, is a matter for serious concern. 
It is, therefore, necessary to remove this 
unfortunate impression, in the interests of the 
Akademi as well as those of the literary community. 
The whole objective of setting up the Language 
Advisory Boards is to secure the association of a 
large number of esteemed members of the literary 
fraternity with the affairs of the Akademi; that 
very purpose is liable to be defeated if any doubts 
are allowed to be cast on the manner of their 
composition and functioning. Presumably, the 
existing procedure was evolved in an atmosphere of 
universal goodwill, and it might have served its 
purpose well in the past. But having regard to the 
kind of pressures which do tend t-o accumulate, one 
must endeavour now to look for better institutional 
arrangements. 

It would ^be useful, at this stage, to consider 
the potential and actual contributions of the 
Language Advisory Boards to the affairs of the 
Sahitya Akademi. Although they are not entities 
created by the Akademi's constitution, the foie 
visualized for them is quite comprehensive, 
covering all aspects of the development of a 
language and the growth of its literature. Each 
Advisory Board is meant to be an intellectual 
reservoir from which the Akademi can draw concrete 
ideas for action. But in actual practice, it is 
observed that the contributions of many of the 
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Advisory Boards are not very substantial. Each 
Board normally meets only once a year, and that too 
for a single day, sometimes spending not more than 
half a day on its business (Appendix-19 would 
illustrate this aspect). In this short spell it 
seeks to dispose of a large assortment of 
important issues on the agenda, such as the 
Akademi's publication and translation programmes, 
seminars and symposia, -recognition of literary 
organizations, etc. Evidently there cannot be any 
detailed discussions and review. 

In regard to an important aspect of the 
Akademi's work, namely the identification and 
short-listing of books for the Akademi's literary 
awards, the concerned Language Advisory Board has 
no collective role to play, though its members are 
individually consulted in the preparation of panels 
of experts who are associated with the process of 
evaluation, and in the initial screening of books. 
This aspect has been discussed in Section 1 of this 
chapter. 

We take note of the argument that in literary 
circles consultations with individuals rather than 
groups are likely to reduce the scope for open 
conflict or violation of secrecy, and that in 
certain situations these may be more useful than 
deliberations in a common forum. Perhaps there is 
some truth in this view; but such an approach tends 
to place excessive reliance on the personal 
preferences of specific functionaries of the 
Akademi, whether in defining the zone of 
consideration or in making a choice between 
alternatives. 

On the one hand, the discretion vested in the 
Convenor to narrow down the choice of Advisory 
Board members is obviously too restrictive. On the 
other hand, widening the scope of consultation on 
an individual basis (as in the awards procedure) 
has the paradoxical result of bestowing the 
Akademi's Secretariat with the power to choose from 
a very large and diffused set of recommendations. 
We do feel that what is required is a judicious 
combination of individual and common counsel, and 
that an unduly secretive approach is not a 
desirable thing. 

In the course of more than thirty-five years, 
the concept of Language Advisory Boards has proved 
to be a valuable one. It has added a welcome 
dimension to the organizational structure of the 
Sahltya Akademi. We are of the view that in future 
the Advisory Boards must play a still more 
significant role in the Akademi's activities. They 
would do well to meet more often, and consider the 
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various progranunes of the Akademi in greater depth 
than they have been doing so far. Elsewhere we 
have suggested that the Advisory Board in each 
language must be associated as a collective foriim 
in the context of the literary and translation 
awards; and that it must help in sorting out the 
problems connected with the recognition of literary 
associations, and offer constructive guidance to 
the Akademi in the matter of acquiring books for 
its library. We recommend that it may also be 
associated with the selection of the concerned 
member representing the language in the succeeding 
General Council. 

We believe that in view of the need to create 
the widest sense of participation, the method of 
forming the Language Advisory Boards would need 
some aunendment. It would be desirable to frame a 
specific set of rules in this regard. We see no 
objection to the Language Member of the Executive 
Board becoming ex officio the Convenor of the 
Advisory Board, as at present. The members of the 
General Council identified with a particular 
language may also continue to be nominated as 
members of the Advisory Board for that language. 
But in the matter of selecting its other members, 
not merely the Convenor but all the other members 
of the General Council identified with the language 
may be consulted. Suggestions in this regard may 
also be invited initially from the Sahitya 
Akademis or equivalent institutions in the 
concerned States, ,wherever they exist, and from 
recognized literary associations. The composition 
of the Boards may be got approved by the General 
Council of the Akademi. 

Having regard to the important functions 
entrusted to the Language Advisory Boards and their 
enhanced responsibilities which we have suggested, 
we also recommend that their status and functions 
may be defined in the Sahitya Akademi's 
constitution itself, of which it must be a durable 
and permanent part. That would only be a 
reflection of the reality which already exists, and 
it is bound to reinforce the validity of the 
system. 


6. Literary Assoclatione 

The Sahitya Akademi has accorded recognition 
to various literary associations in the country, 
and these have an important part to play in its 
affairs. One member of the Akademi's General 
Council to represent each of the recognized 
languages is selected from panels of eminent 
literary persons furnished by these associations. 
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Suggestions for preparing the ground lists of 
deserving books for the Akademi's awards are 
invited from the associations. Their cdllaboration 
is sometimes sought in organizing seminars and 
literary meetings. 

These associations ought to be a source of 
strength to the Akademi in formulating and 
implementing its various programmes. But in 
reality the credentials of many of them are not 
clear; and in the matter of according recognition 
to such bodies, the Akademi has been facing 
problems which have still not been fully sorted 
out. 


In 1985 the Akademi constituted a committee 
chaired by the .eminent writer, Shri Vishnu 
Prabhakar, to formulate a fresh, set of criteria for 
recognition and to review the status of the 
existing recognized associations. The Akademi 
promptly adopted the criteria recommended by the 
Committee. Among the norms are that the eligible 
literary association should be a registered society 
of at least \ten years' standing; that it must 
concern itseU^ with the literature of the region as 
a whole; and that it should have a reliable source 
of income by way of Government grants or 
endowments, and also have some publications of its 
own. New applicants are expected to submit their 
memoranda of association, annual reports and 
audited accounts through the concerned Language 
Advisory Board of the Akademi, and the Board's 
endorsement would be necessary for recognition. 
All recognized associations are to submit their 
annual reports to the Akademi for scrutiny. 

To enable the Prabhakar Committee to review 
the status of the existing recognized associations 
in the light of these criteria, the Akademi called 
for relevant data from 108 such bodies. But the 
response was far from satisfactory; and in 1987, on 
the recommendation of the committee, the Akademi 
decided to de-recognize 41 of them, in most cases 
because they had not ahswered its queries. Further 
references were made in some instances, and the 
number of associations now recognized is 71 (vide 
Appendix 20 ). These include some associations 
newly recognized. 

The list shows that in the case of three 
languages {Assamese, Oriya and Telugu) there is 
only one recognized association. Eight languages 
have two or three associations each, and nine have 
four or five each. Hindi has eight recognized 
associations. English has none. 
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In respect of Sanskrit the Akademi could not 
verify or approve the credentials of ten out of 
fourteen associations recognized earlier, and they 
were dropped. The case of Taunil is peculiar. Out 
of six associations which stood recognized earlier, 
five were omitted in 1987, retaining only one which 
'is based in Calcutta, on the advice of the Convenor 
of the concerned Language Advisory Board. Among 
those which were taken off the list was the Tamil 
Valarchi Kazhagam, Madras, which is the equivalent 
of the State Sahitya Akademi in Tamil Nadu. Two 
more institutions have since been added; but they 
are based in Bombay and New Delhi. Thus, there is 
no recognized association from Tamil Nadu, which is 
rather astonishing. 

Another puzzling fact we have noticed concerns 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Varanasi, established 
in 1893, which awards a number of important 
literary prizes and medals, and is described by the 
Akademi's own Encyclopaedia of Indian Literature as 
"the oldest premier Hindi organization". It was 
de-recognized in 1987, although the Prabhakar 
Committee had recommended its retention. The 
Rajasthan Sahitya Akademi, Udaipur, which had all 
along figured in the list of associations 
recognized in the Rajasthani section, stands 
shifted to the Hindi section in the current list. 
One might well Imagine a bilingual role for this 
State Akademi, but the omission of its name from 
the panel of literary associations concerned with 
the Rajasthani language, seems inexplicable. 

We do not wish to argue about the Akademi's 
decisions in specific instances. There might be 
particular errors or omissions which could be 
looked into by the Akademi for remedial action. 
But what is far more disturbing is the negative 
response to the Akademi's request for information 
in the context of a reassessment of credentials, 
from so many institutions which had been recognized 
earlier (and therefore had been associated with 
important matters relating to its constitution and 
activities). 

We think that the Sahitya Akademi did well to 
have the criteria for recognition reviewed and 
formulated in a rational manner. But while trying 
to enforce them in the given situation, merely 
writing off the names of unresponding literary 
associations which had been recognized earlier does 
not really solve the problem. The Akademi ought to 
have followed up its queries and ascertained what 
exactly prevented those institutions from 
responding. One cannot surely hold the Sahitya 
Akademi responsible for the shortcomings of the 
literSry associations. But we do believe that it 
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should be the Akademi'a concern — as, indeed, it 
should be the concern of the Central and State 
Covernments as well — to discover ways and means 
of encouraging the growth of healthy literary 
institutions everywhere, which could assist the 
Akademi in achieving its goals. 

We feel particularly concerned that a large 
majority of the State Sahitya Akademis or 

equivalent institutions do not figure in the list 
of literary associations recognized by the Sahitya 
Akademi. Only those in Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
Manipur, Punjab and Rajasthan have gained 

recognition; and, as pointed out earlier, the last- 
named is e.xcluded from the Rajasthani section i 
the current list. Thus, the Sahitya Akademi doe^. 
not have the benefit of associating most of its 
counterparts in the States and Union Territories in 
such important matters as its literary awards and 
the constitution of its General Council. All the 
three National Akademis must have a close 

interactive relationship with institutions' which 
have a role similar to theirs at the State and 
Union Territory levels. This aspect has been 

discussed in detail in Chapter 3 of this Report. 

While the review undertaken in 1985-87 served 
a useful purpose, a more intensive study of the 
matter in respect of each language is necessary 
now. We therefore recommend that each Language 
Advisory Board may address itself to this question 
seriously, study the local contexts in depth, and 
find appropriate solutions within a reasonable 
time. 


7. Other Activities/Aspects 

Fellows . The constitution of the Sahitya 
Akademi provides for the election of literary 
persons of outstanding merit as Fellows of the 
Akademi, subject to a maximum of twenty-one at any 
given time. They are elected by the General 
Council. This is the highest honour which the 
Akademi can bestow on a writer in our country. The 
Akademi has so far elected 34 Fellows, out of whom 
fourteen are living. However, after electing the 
Fellows the Akademi does not take advantage of 
their eminence and experience in the affairs of the 
Akademi, and we have elsewhere made appropriate 
recommendation’s to associate them with its 
administration. 

The constitution also provides for the 
election of up to five Honorary Fellows for foreign 
personalities. So far only one person. Dr. 
Leopold Senghor, has been made an Honorary Fellow. 


4.91 
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There is a provision also to have fifty Associate 
Fellows, but there has not been a single instance 
of anyone being made an Associate Fellow. We 
recommend that the provision in the constitution 
for having Associate Fellows may, be deleted. In 
our view, in the matter of excellence there can be 
no hierarchy. 

Recrional Offices and Boards . The Akademi 
has three regional offices, in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, set up in 1956, 1959 and 1972 respectively. 
They are responsible for looking after the 
Akademi's publication and other programmes relating 
to the languages in their regions. These units 
have been doing some good work, getting writers of 
the regions together, and making an effort to sell 
the Akademi's publications. But their activities 
should be more widely known, and their impact felt 
better. We have heard suggestions in many other 
parts of the country that similar offices may bo 
started there to serve the local needs. We would, 
however, advise that the existing units may first 
be strengthened further, and made into lively 
centres of culture. Creating more branches of the 
Akademi is likely to increase administrative 
problems and divert the Akademi's energies from its 
main tasks. In Section 5 of Chapter 3 we have 
discussed the idea of common cultural centres in 
many cities, which can be sponsored jointly by the 
three National Akademis in collaboration with State 
Governments and their Akademis, and the Zonal 
Cultural Centres. 

For promoting inter-regional studies and 
conferences, the Sahitya Akademi has also 
constituted four Regional Boards, which have been 
organizing occasional seminars and literary meets. 
The Convenors of the Language Advisory Boards are 
members of these Boards. 

Seminars and Grants . The Akademi has been 
regularly organizing an important national or 
international seminar every year since 1981, apart 
from various other symposia, writers' meets and 
literary workshops. The Akademi's annual Samvatsar 
Lectures and occasional 'Meet the Author' 
programmes organized in New Delhi are popular. Such 
activities, we feel, can be usefully undertaken in 
other cities also. 

Since 1976 the Akademi has been having a 
scheme of giving travel grants to writers, to 
enable them to visit regions other than their own 
and gain useful impressions. But the number and 
amounts of these grants are very meagre, as pointed 
out by us in Section 2 of Chapter 3, and we 
recommend that these may be raised substantially. 
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Research . The Sahitya Akademi should orient 
its own research activities, and those sponsored 
and supported by it, towards developing the concept 
of 'Indian Literature'. In undertaking 
comprehensive and historical studies of Indian 
Literature, the emphasis should be on our common 
cultural heritage in regard to oral communication, 
aesthetics, ethical tradition and social 
philosophy. This need not be merely an individual 
study of literature in each Indian language, but an 
analytical, thematic and comprehensive survey 
covering all the major languages of the country. 
This would call for a collective team of proven 
scholars, specialists in their own fields, 
interacting with each other to fulfil this 
objective. 

The Akademi can also encourage individual 
research studies under the following heads among 
others : 

- Aesthetic approach to Indian Literature 

- Literature and 'ideas' 

- Literature and society 

- Myths, legends and modernity 

- Literature and psychology 

Writers who, because of technical reasons, are 
unable to do research in the universities or 
approved research institutes, may, if they are 
found well equipped to undertake the project, be 
given preference. 


Lancruace Development . It is obvious that 
there can be no literature if there is no language. 
The whole structure of good literature rests on 
the foundation of a well-developed language. 
Particularly in India, with such a wide spectrum of 
languages which are unevenly developed, an 
institution dealing with literature can hardly 
ignore questions concerning the development of 
languages. The Sahitya Akademi's constitution 
itself imposes on it such tasks as preparing basic 
vocabularies and dictionaries, ” improving and 
developing the scripts of various Indian languages, 
and promoting the use of the Devanagari script. 

Besides the fifteen languages enumerated in 
the Constitution of India, the Sahitya Akademi has 
a policy of according recognition to other Indian 
languages also. As mentioned earlier, it has so far 
recognized six of them, as well as English 
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(Appendix 15). Currently it faces demands for the 
recognition of some other languages like Avadhi, 
Bhojpuri, Khasi, Ladakhi, and Magahi. In Himachal 
Pradesh we noted the efforts to consolidate various 
dialects spoken in the hilly areas of the State 
into a single entity called the Pahari language, 
encouraged by the Himachal Academy for Art, Culture 
and Languages. 

Certain linguistic, social and literary 
criteria have been adopted by the Akademi in regard 
to the recognition of languages. In order to 
qualify for its recognition, a language must be 
independent and have a standardized form; it must 
be used by a large number of people as a vehicle of 
literary and cultural expression; and it should 
have a continuous literary tradition and active 
literary institutions. 

The Akademi has felt that even in regard to 
linguistic modes not recognized as languages, it 
could provide encouragement. For this purpose it 
constituted in 1985 a Language Development Board, 
which concerns itself with the publication of 
folklore collections, grammars, dictionaries, etc. 
in them. 


8. Tha Constitution 

During our review of the functioning of the 
Sahitya Akademi, we came across some anomalies in 
its constitution. According to its provisions, 
the selection of a large majority of members in the 
succeeding General Council (which has a term of 
five years) is made by the outgoing Executive 
Board. In the General Council which consists of 85 
members, 67 persons representing the various States 
(25), recognized languages (22) and universities 
(20) are chosen by the outgoing Executive Board 
from panels or names submitted by the State 
Governments, literary associations and universities 
respectively. The General Council is concerned 
with the selection only of a category of not more 
than eight eminent persons in the field of 
literature, the remaining members being nominated 
by the Government or being specified ex officio by 
the constitution itself. 

The Executive Board consists of the President 
and Vice-President of the Akademi, its Financial 
Adviser, two nominees of the Government of India, 
and 22 other members selected by the General 
Council from its own strength, each of them to 
represent one of the recognized languages. 
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Normally the executive unit of an institution 
is a creation of its governing council, and does 
not have a decisive role in constituting the 
latter. We are not aware of the reasons for 
prescribing such an unusual procedure in the case 
of the Sahitya Akademi. We think that in the 
present circumstances it is not very appropriate to 
persist with it. 

We suggest that the selection of persons 
representing each language and the universities in 
the succeeding General Council may be made by the 
full outgoing General Council and not by the 
Executive Board. In the case of the language 
representative, the outgoing Language Advisory 
Board may make recommendations for the 
consideration of the General Council. As regards 
the State representatives, wherever a State 
Sahitya Akademi or equivalent institution exists, 
it may specifically nominate one person; in other 
cases the State Government may make the 
nomination. In either event, the nominee must be a 
person who is eminent in the field of letters, and 
not a functionary of government. Similar 
nominations may be obtained from each of the Union 
Territories also, though it would increase the 
strength of the General Council by seven. 

Our further recommendations about the 
composition of the General Council are as follows: 
At present the Government of India nominates one 
person each to represent the Department of Culture, 
the National Book Trust and the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, and two other 
persons. We feel that the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training may be included 
in this category, and the representative of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting omitted. 

The Sangeet Natak and Lalit Kala Akademis must 
continue to be represented, but by its Chairperson, 
and the Indian Council for Cultural Relations by 
its Director-General. The Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, Mysore, may be added to the list, 
and may be represented by its Director. The 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts may also 
be represented in the General Council by its 
Member-Secretary. Akashvani and Doordarshan may be 
represented by their Directors-General. 

It would be good if one representative of 
publishers and another of libraries in India are 
selected by the General Council as members, and a 
suitable procedure for their choice is devised and 
incorporated in the constitution. .The category of 
eminent persons to be selected by the General 
Council in their individual capacity may be kept at 
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eight as at present. But at least two among them 
should be Fellows of the Akademi. 

These suggestions will lead to a net increase 
of thirteen members in the General Council, making 
the total strength ninety-eight; but we are 
convinced that such augmentation would benefit the 
Akademi. We have suggested elsewhere in this 
Report that no person may be a member of the 
General Council for more than two successive 
terms, except in an ex officio capacity. 

The President of the Akademi may be appointed 
in the manner recommended by us in Section 4 of 
Chapter 3. The Vice-President may continue to be 
elected by the General Council from among its own 
members, as hitherto. The Financial Adviser of the 
Government of India's Department of Culture may be 
appointed as a member of the Governing Council, 

The provisions of the constitution relating to 
the Finance Committee may be aunended in the manner 
recommended by us in Section 9 of Chapter 3 

The status, functions and method of formation 
of the Language Advisory Boards may be incorporated 
in the constitution of the Sahitya Akademi on the 
lines suggested in Section 5 of this chapter. The 
existing Boards may be reconstituted accordingly. 
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Chapter 5 


LALZT KALA AKADEMI 


5.1 The Lalit Kala Akademi was in. ugurated in 

1954, and registered as a Society in 1957. Its 
objectives, as set out in its Memorandum of 
Association, are shown at Appendix-2. In the last 
three decades the Akademi has established its 
institutional personality through the awards and 
honours it confers on artists, the exhibitions, 
workshops and seminars it organizes, and its 
publications and journals. 


1. Exhibitions and Awards 

5.2 The Akademi organizes several exhibitions 
every year in India including the annual National 
Exhibition, the international Triennale, and some 
retrospectives and special exhibitions. It 
receives and mounts exhibitions from foreign 
countries in collaboration with the Department of 
Culture and the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, and works as an exclusive channel to 
select and send Indian entries for the competitive 
international exhibitions. The ICCR and the 
National Gallery of Modern Art also receive 
exhibitions from other countries and send out 
touring exhibitions of Indian art abroad as a part 
of the cultural exchange programmes. The Akademi 
often sponsors visits of participating artists to 
the venues of international biennales. Its spacious 
exhibition hall at Rabindra Bhavan, available on 
rental at a reasonable rate, is used round the year 
by artists and organizations for group and 
individual shows. 

5.3 The National Exhibition, which is held in New 
Delhi, features around three hundred exhibits, 
including paintings, sculptures and graphics. Each 
aspirant can sutxnit up to three entries. They 
must be works created within the preceding two 
years in the case of paintings, graphics and 
drawings, and within the preceding five years in 
the case of sculptures. The selection of exhibits 
is made by a jury '’consisting of three or more 
members, constituted by the Executive Board of the 
Akademi and approved by its General Council. The 
jury also chooses ten of the exhibits for the 
conferment of the Akademi's annual awards, which 
carry a cash prize of Rs. 10,000. The signed 
report of the jury is published at the time of 
declaring the awards. Works by some invited artists 
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are also shown in the exhibition. There is no bar 
on an artist receiving the award on more than one 
occasion. 

5.4" Some of the works exhibited in the National 

Exhibition are acquired by the Akademi, on the 
basis of the recommendations of a purchase 
committee constituted by the Executive 
Board/General Council, and added to its permanent 
collection. The outlay on this activity amounts to 
about Rs. 2 lakhs per annum. The Akademi charges 
10 % on the sale of exhibits from the National 
Exhibition which goes into the Artists' Aid Fund. 

5.5 In the past the Akademi had adopted a system 
of attracting the participation of artists in the 
National Exhibition through the corresponding 
Akademis in the States, fifteen per cent of the 
works shown in the exhibition being reserved for 
this category. But this scheme is no longer in 
force. 

5.6 While the National Exhibition has served as 
the country's most prestigious exhibition from 
where a good proportion of our eminent artists 
began their careers, several artists represented to 
us in the course of our review that its standards 
have been on the decline during the last ten years 
or so. We heard complaints that the selection of 
works was not always fair. The same was also said 
about the awards. This was attributed to 
politicization of the affairs of the Akademi. It 
was alleged that substandard works were being 
allowed to get into the National Exhibition to 
inflate the roll of supporters in the artists' 
constituency which elects fifteen members to the 
General Council of the Akademi. While it was not 
for us to sit in judgement on the charges and 
counter-charges, we are concerned that matters have 
come to a pass where such allegations should have 
come to be made at all. We sincerely hope that 
the Akademi realizes the gravity of the situation 
and takes effective steps to restore the dignity of 
the National Exhibitions and Awards. (The 
constitution of the artists' constituency is 
discussed in Section 8 of this chapter). 

5.7 As a first step towards this end, it would be 
desirable to adopt a system of selecting the jury 
which is likely to generate the highest degree of 
confidence among the artists of the country. This 
Committee made an attempt to ascertain whether it 
was possible to secure a broad area of agreement in 
the artists' community on identifying persons of 
unquestioned eminence in the field of art, whether 
artists, art historians or art critics. The 
Chairman wrote to several distinguished persons 
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connected with the arts, seeking their views and 
requesting them to suggest a list of such persons. 
Their response did show a broad consensus on 
certain names. We suggest that the General-Council 
of the Akademi should prepare a roll of such 
distinguished persons, from among whom the 
Executive Board may select the members of the jury 
for each year's National Exhibition and Akademi 
awards, as well as Commissioners for the Triennale. 
The roll may be valid for, say, five years, and can 
be updated by each succeeding General Council. 

5.8 A question which troubled us was whether the 
awards should go to an individual work of art or 
the general contribution of an artist. There are 
undoubted advantages in selecting works for the 
award from an open contest. But it may also deter 
artists of merit from offering their works at all. 
The General Council may consider alternative 
procedures for spotting genuinely creative artists 
for this prestigious award. We also feel that it 
would be in the larger interest to restrict the 
conferment of an award to a single occasion. 

5.9 As regards the award itself, we recommend that 
the cash prize may be raised to Rs. 25,000, as in 
the other two Akademis. The Akademi may secure ten 
works from each of the award-winning artists and 
organize a special exhibition prior to the next 
National Exhibition. This would provide an 
opportunity for critical assessment. 

5.10 We strongly feel that the Akademi should 

maintain standards of excellence in the selection 
of exhibits for con 5 >etitive international 
biennales, The nation's reputation is involved. It 
would also be useful to mount curated 
retrospectives of our eminent artists (and. not just 
Fellows), theme exhibitions and those of historical 
art movements, accompanied by publication of well- 
researched and documented catalogues compiled by 
scholars and experts. 


2. The Triennale 

5.11 The Triennale, which is an international 

exhibition of contemporary art meant to be held 
once in three years, was initiated in 1968. So far 
the Akademi has organized six such exhibitions, at 
intervals varying between three to four years, the 
last one being held in 1986. Countries with which 
India has cultural exchange agreements are invited 
to participate. On the last two occasions, more 
than forty countries took part in the exhibition. 
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The Lalit Kala Akadeini,w acting on behalf of 
the Government of India, forms a Triennale 
Committee, which appoints National Commissioners 
for selecting the entries of Indian artists. 
Every invited country is requested to appoint its 
own Commissioner to make the selection within that 
country, All the Commissioners are invited to help 
in mounting the exhibition, and take part in 
related-activities like seminars and workshops. The 
exhibition is organized by a Triennale Cell 
responsible to the Triennale Committee and the 
Akademi's Executive Board. 

In the first Triennale there were separate 
awards for the Indian and international sections, 
but this practice was given up on later occasions. 
In 1986 the prize money vKs increased from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000, payable in foreign 
exchange, in addition to a gold medal. The jury 
consisted of eminent persons in the field of art 
abroad as well as in India. 

The Triennale has over the years established a 
reputation of being an important art event on the 
international art scene, and it remains a much 
needed Indian window to the world. The massive 
operation of presenting thousands of works of art 
was handled more effectively in the past, but of 
late a need has arisen to prepare appropriate 
infrastructure. It has also become necessary to 
enlist the services of experts with extensive 
organizational experience in international art. 

A proposal has been under consideration for 
having a separate organization altogether for the 
Triennale, with its own building and galleries, 
with representation provided for the Lalit Kala 
Akademi on its forums. We do hot think that this 
would be a step in the right direction. The 
organization of such an international exhibition 
is the prerogative of the Akademi, and it should 
not be divested of it. But the Akademi should be 
properly equipped for undertaking the work. 

The Akademi must have an active and continuing 
special cell to collect world-wide information on 
artistic events, obtain catalogues of exhibitions 
held abroad, and generally be a clearing house of 
information on developments in the international 
art scene. The cell can establish and retain 
constant liaison with parallel organizations in 
other parts of the world, to ensure the quality of 
the exhibition as well as the related activities 
like workshops, seminars and visits of foreign 
participants. The cell may send out video- 
recordings of the event to various art schools and 
organization's within the country and abroad. 
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We also note that there has been a proposal to 
restrict the Triennale to non-aligned nations. We 
are not in favour of so restricting the scope of 
this international exhibition. It is difficult to 
subscribe to the idea of non-aligned art. The 
Triennale Committee may, however, consider special 
themes of a very broad nature in tune with such 
practices in international art forums. 

While the quality of the exhibits in the 
international section has generally been 
creditable, there has been a progressive decline in 
the standards of the Indian works. The reason 
could be the heterogeneous selection to accommodate 
a large number of artists represented by one or two 
works each, and the unwillingness of many 
distinguished artists to be represented in this 
manner. The Akademi should emphasize quality 
rather than quantity, and select not more than ten 
artists, each represented by a substantial number 
of works, to make a solid impact. 

The Indian entries for the Triennale should 
continue to be selected by a committee of 
Commissioners, who may be appointed from the 
special roll of distinguished artists, art critics 
and art historians prepared as suggested by us in 
the context of the National Exhibition. The 
Commissioners must have full freedom to select the 
exhibits and organize the Indian Section of the 
Triennale. Under no circumstances should their 
selection be questioned or revoked, as had happened 
in the past. 


3. Research and Docuaentatlon 

The Lalit Kala Akademi has a mandate, under 
its constitution, to encourage and promote research 
in the fields under its purview. It is also 
expected to promote study, research and survey of 
folk, tribal and traditional art and craft 
techniques, preserve and project such art forms, 
and encourage craftsmen, painters and sculptors of 
local traditions. 

The Akademi's research and documentation 
programme include surveys of contemporary, 
classical, folk and tribal arts. Impressive work 
has been done in the last three categories. The 
publications on traditional art have been of a very 
high' standard. There is a continuing programme of 
preparing copies of select murals. The Akademi's 
ancient manuscripts unit located in Bombay has done 
highly commendable work. It would be useful to have 
the research and documentary material transferred 
to the premises of the Akademi to facilitate their 
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use by research scholars. It is also essential that 
more interpretative studies of classical Indian art 
and its sociological context are undertaken. 

The publications on Pithoro and Warli 
paintings under the Lok Kata series are well- 
documented. Research and documentation in 
contemporary art is not adequate. While the 
important exhibitions in the capital are 
photographically documented, there is no effective 
cataloguing or retrieval system for scholars to 
use. It is essential that the documentation extends 
to exhibitions and events in other art centres of 
the country. The inadequacy is often reflected in 
the publications of the Akademi including the 
journals of contemporary art. An exception must be 
made in the case of an Artists' Directory. However, 
it needs updating. 

Taking into account the extent of the work 
done, one cannot avoid the impression that greater 
priority should be given to research, and much 
more should be accomplished. The Akademi should 
enlist the collaboration of the State Akademis in 
taking up survey projects. There is a need to 
adopt video-recording techniques for the 
doc\imentation of processes of making murals and 
prints, casting of sculptures etc. for wider 
dissemination, in addition to taking photographs 
and making slides. 

Adequate emphasis needs to be laid on the 
cataloguing of photographs, slides and other 
archival material, as well as the Akademi's 
collection of original works of art. There should 
be proper facilities for conservation, restoration 
and quick retrieval. 


4. Publications and Dissemination 

The best way the Akademi can reach out to a 
wider public is through publications and by 
sponsoring films on art for television or home 
viewing. The Akademi has an extensive publication 
programme in classical, folk, tribal and 
contemporary art. It has two English journals, 
Lalit Kala and Lalit Kala Contemporary, as well as 
a Hindi journal, Lalit Kala Samakaleen. The Lalit 
Kala, in particular, enjoys a high international 
reputation. However, these are published: without 
any, specific periodicity and hence they cannot 
enlist subscribers. The Akademi might consider 
making them regular. It has also published books on 
classical, tribal and folk art with standards of 
high scholarship and production values. The albums 
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of miniatures and murals, cards and large 
reproductions under this category are well brought 
out. The publications on contemporary art include 
monographs on indi,vidual artists, albums and books 
of essays on art, besides the two journals. The 
standard in terms of scholarship, research and 
production values is rather erratic, with some 
notable exceptions. The Akademi may endeavour to 
bring this at par with the standards set in the 
publications on traditional art. 

While the Akademi's publications are generally 
well printed and priced extremely reasonably, they 
are not well known in the absence of an effective 
distribution system. The Akademi must consider this 
problem urgently and work out ways of disseminating 
art in collaboration with commercial distributors. 

The Akademi should make an extensive 
collection of significant art reviews appearing in 
newspapers and journals published in India and 
abroad, which should be readily available to 
artists and scholars for reference. Catalogues of 
important exhibitions held in India and abroad 
must be obtained and should be readily available 
for reference. Subscriptions to important aft 
journals in the world should be increased, and the 
facilities for supplying photocopies of material to 
research scholars should be augmented. 

It is not necessary that all the projects for 
the dissemination of art are undertaken by the 
Akademi in isolation. Here is an area of activity 
in which the State Akademis, universities, museums, 
and institutions like the National Book Trust and 
the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts can 
be profitably associated. Full advantage should be 
taken of the medium of television, not only to make 
the Akademi's exhibitions accessible to a very wide 
viewership, but also to have perceptive discussions 
on art and dialogues with artists. Elsewhere we 
have recommended that Akashvani, Doordarshan and 
the IGNCA be represented in the Akademi's General 
Council.. 


5. Other activities/mspects 

Acquisition oi Works . The Akademi has a 
policy of acquiring some of the works included in 
the National Exhibition and other exhibitions 
organized by it. The expenditure has only been 
around Rs. 2 lakhs per annum. There are over 2,500 
works in the Akademi's permanent collection, which 
is valued at around Rs. 41 lakhs and consists of 
paintings, sculptures and graphics. These are kept 
in store rooms in the Akademi's premises and are 
not accessible to the public for viewing. Some of 
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the works are occasionally shown in exhibitions in 
India, but this Is not done systematically. The 
standards of preservation are not up to the mark, 
and certain works appear to be deteriorating. The 
expenditure incurred by the Akademi on conservation 
is negligible. The cataloguing of the collection 
has also lagged behind. An internal stock-taking 
done in 1989 showed several works missing. 

Although this programme of acquiring art works 
is a marginal activity, it tends to create a 
disproportionate amount of controversy in the 
affairs of the Akademi. We do not see any 
particular utility in the Akademi's making such 
purchases. It does not have adequate space even to 
store the collection properly, leave alone exhibit 
them by systematic rotation. In any event, we do 
not think that it is the Akademi's function to make 
purchases of works of art when there are other 
agencies specifically engaged in such activities, 
for instance the National Gallery of Modern Art. 

Indeed, this does not figure among the 
Akademi's objectives as laid down in its 
constitution. It would, in our opinion, be a far¬ 
fetched argument to bring it within the ambit of 
promoting art. The Akademi can encourage 
contemporary artists in many other ways, and need 
not burden itself with the task of buying their 
works. We recommend that this activity may be 
discontinued. The General Council may decide how 
best to utilize or dispose of the existing 
collection. 


Regional and Garhi Centres . The Lalit Kala 
Akademi has set up four Regional Centres, in 
Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, Lucknow and Madras, and a 
community art centre in Garhi, New Delhi. These 
centres provide workshop and studio facilities for 
painting, sculpture, printmaking, ceramics, etc. 
They also arrange exhibitions, seminars and 
artists' camps. Young artists are given 
scholarships for a year to work in the centres. 
Although there have been certain conflicts in the 
affairs of these units, on the whole they have 
fulfilled a felt need of the artists. In mahy 
State capitals which we visited, we heard the wish 
expressed that the Akademi should open similar 
centres there. In Chapter 3 we have made a plea 
for having common cultural centres in many cities 
and towns, catering for the needs of visual and 
performing artists and writers. Each of the 
National Akademis, as well as the State Akademis, 
can make a contribution towards attaining this 
objective, and the Zonal Cultural Centres could 
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provide the essential infrastructure, with the 
Central and State Governments sparing matching 
funds. 

We should like to mention here that the Garhi 
Centre has some very special problems which need to 
be solved urgently. It has individual studios for 
senior artists, as well as community studios for 
groups of other artists. No effective rules and 
regulations govern the allotment of these studios, 
and several senior artists who were allotted 
studios between 1978 and 1980 have tended to remain 
there permanently, causing much frustration among 
other artists. There are some legal problems 
involved, but such appropriation of working space 
in perpetuity does not seem to have any moral 
justification. The Akademi must frame a fresh set 
of enforceable guidelines for the occupation and 
vacation of these studios. Its task would be much 
simplified if the distinguished artists themselves 
come forward in a co-operative spirit and help the 
institution to find a solution. 


Art Organizations . It is a prescribed task of 
the Lalit Kala Akademi to promote co-operation 
among artists and art associations, help the 
development of such associations, and give them 
recognition and assistance. Its constitution 
provides for the inclusion of a person in the 
General Council to represent the art organizations 
in each State and Union Territory. The Akademi 
currently recognizes sixty such organizations, 
spread over fifteen States and one Union Territory. 
Out of these organizations, only those in thirteen 
States have their representatives on the present 
General Council. Details are shown in Appendix 21. 

It is not necessary or desirable to have 
State-wise representation for such art 
organizations, and we feel that ten members co¬ 
opted by the General Council to represent all 
recognized art organizations in the country would 
be sufficient. At the same time, we must express 
our concern that there does not appear to be a 
healthy growth of such organizations in many 
places. Even among those recognized by the 
Akademi, many do not seem to be active. The Akademi 
must consider this problem in depth and work out, 
in collaboration with the State Akademis (or 
Governments where there are no Akademis), effective 
schemes for promoting the proper growth and 
functioning of such associations. 

Increasing the range and quantum of the 
financial assistance offered by the Akademi to art 
institutions may help to some extent. But the 
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Hkademi must strive to create intense public and 
institutional awareness of the implications of the 
whole issue. There has been a great deal of 
discussion about infusing the democratic principle 
into the affairs of the Akademi. But this seems to 
be interpreted solely in terms of the election of 
certain members to the General Council from the 
artists' constituency. One tends to lose sight of 
the fact that the objective of encouraging the 
growth of robust associations of artists 
everywhere, and letting them participate in the 
business of the Akademi's General Council, is 
itself an indicator of the democratic principle in 
operation. Art associations functioning properly 
all over the country will be a source of strength 
to the Akademi. 


6. Art Education and Musaums 

Among the most neglected areas of culture is 
art education. The Akademi has not paid sufficient 
attention to this important problem. There are two 
aspects involved: ■ education in art through the 
educational system, and the deepening of art 
awareness and taste among the people through non- 
formal cpmmunication. Most schools do not include 
art in their curricula; and when they do, there are 
inadequate facilities for its practice and 
training. Few universities and colleges offer 
courses in art; when they do, they generally seem 
to follow worn-out academic formulas. 

At the university level, there is no 
compatibility in the duration, syllabi and quality 
of the courses. A few university faculties of 
visual arts do maintain professional quality of 
instruction, but ip many colleges of liberal arts 
or humanities art is taught as an optional subject. 
There is no proper recognition of the differences 
between these, in view of the identical 
nomenclature of the degrees conferred (BA, MA, BFA, 
MFA, etc.). There are colleges and schools run or 
supported by the State Governments offering diploma 
courses based on outmoded patterns, and voluntary 
or private institutions offering casual hobby 
courses. The training of art teachers is also done 
haphazardly. Some of the courses of Art Teachers' 
Diploma (ATD) and Art i^aster (AM) are ill-conceived 
and poorly conducted. Barring exceptions of a few 
liberal art institutions, such as Kanoria Art 
Centre in Ahmedabad or Kasauli Art Centre or for 
that matter some regional centres of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi, the picture that emerges of art education 
is rather depressing. There are no well-structured 
courses in art criticism. 
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The Curriculum Development Programme sponsored 
by the University Grants Commission has made some 
useful suggestions to streamline courses, degrees 
and methods of education at the professional level. 
It has also suggested the establishment of a 
Council for Art Education. Given the UGC's own 
inadequacy in recognizing problems of art 
education, its recommendations in the past have had 
a limited impact. One earnestly hopes that its 
recommendations on curriculum development will lead 
to an improvement in the standards. It is a 
function of the Lalit Kala Akademi to bring 
about a wide awareness of the issue and generate 
useful discussion and debate. In our view, the 
Akademi has not addressed itself to this important 
task with the concentration of effort which it 
requires. 

Museums are an ideal source of airt education 
among the masses. The Akademi can provide 
expertise to set up art museums in every State and 
Union Territory. This can be part of the idea of 
setting up common cultural centres in various 
cities and towns, which we have suggested in 
Chapter 3. 

An example of local initiative in the 
promotion of art consciousness is provided by the 
institutions in Ahmedabad which have a fine set of 
models of ethnographic, art and craft museums. 
There is the Calico Museum, containing an excellent 
collection of Indian textiles, Pichhawai paintings 
and reconstruction of historic wooden architecture 
of Gujarat; the L.D. Museum, featuring historical 
art objects; the Shreyas Museum of Folk Arts of 
Gujarat, with a scientific and well-catalogued 
ethnographic collection; ^nd the Museum of 
Utensils at Vishalk, with a unique display. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality supports the N.C. Mehta 
collection of Indian miniatures at Sanskar Kendra, 
one of the finest of its kind, as well as a Kites 
Museum with a small but instructive collection. 
Similar museums in performing and literary arts can 
also be set up, preferably at historical sites — 
for instance, museums of musical instruments, dance 
and drama traditions, masks and costumes, or 
manuscripts of great writers. 

The need for the Lalit Kala Akademi's close 
association with museums all over India cannot be 
overstressed, but we have found very little 
evidence of it. This should be achieved 
effectively in collaboration with the Akademis 
and the concerned Government- departments in the 
States and Union Territories. 
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7. Zncant^lves to Artists 

Wherever we went in the country, we heard 
artists expressing great frustration about art 
materials of good quality not being available in 
the required cpjantities. The quality of paints, 
canvas and other requirements of the artists 
produced in the country does not seem to be up to 
the mark. Imported materials are scarce and 
prohibitively costly. The Akademi's centres do 
supply some art materials, including imported ones, 
to artists; but this hardly meets the existing 
demand. The production within the country needs to 
be augmented and improved in quality. The imports 
are not of a very heavy nature. We recommend that 
art materials should be placed on the Open General 
Licence. There should be no import duties on such 
materials, or there should only be a nominal one. 

When we speak of promoting art, mere symbolic 
gestures will not do. There should be a concrete 
package of benefits which would give artists the 
reassurance that their vocation has social 
relevance. Public support of art is a reality even 
in advanced countries; it is all the more relevant 
in our society where the market forces cannot 
produce a secure environment for artists. 

It is the declared policy of the Government of 
India to set apart a portion of the outlay on 
public buildings for the commissioning of murals 
and the purchase of paintings, sculptures, etc. for 
display. This amount used to be one per cent of 
the cost of the building earlier. It was decided 
in 1972 that it need not be a fixed one per cent, 
but could be a variable amount not exceeding two 
per cent of the building cost.- (The relevant 
memorandum of the Government is at Appendix 22) . 
But this decision is not generally being enforced 
in reality. We recommend that the Government may 
reiterate the decision and take appropriate steps 
for its enforcement. The State Governments may 
also be approached with a view to getting such a 
provision adopted and implemented. In doing so, 
care must be taken that bad art will not drive out 
the good; the Lalit Kala Akademi and major art 
experts should be associated or consulted. 

A tangible measure which we recommend and 
which will greatly benefit artists would be a 
rebate for corporate expenditure on the accjuisition 
of artistic works for the purpose of income tax, on 
the pattern of the present provision for recognized 
donations. 

We understand that artists face problems when 
they wish to take their paintings abroad for 
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participation in exhibitions, more so when they 
find purchasers for their works abroad. We 
recommend that the Government of India should look 
into these in consultation with the Lalit Kala 
Akademi and the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations and find appropriate solutions. 

It has been brought to our notice that there 
is an inexplicable insistence on having an Indian 
commissioner along with a foreign expert when 
exhibitions of contemporary Indian art are offered 
(and financed) by international art organizations 
and museums abroad. Such a practice does not seem 
to be followed in sending out perfoming artists or 
troupes. The Akademi and the relevant organizations 
like the ICCR must see the problem in the light of 
the growing awareness of and ihterest in 
contemporary Indian art abroad, and take steps to 
enable foreign experts to select works and 
exhibitions of their choice to be featured in 
international forums. It is also suggested that the 
procedures for selling works of contemporary Indian 
art abroad through such exchanges may be 
liberalized. There is no reason why connoisseurs 
abroad should be prevented from buying the works of 
our contemporary artists. 

A serious handicap experienced by artists 
wishing to participate in the Akademi's National 
Exhibition or Triennale in New Delhi, especially 
those living in distant places, is related to the 
expenditure on transporting their works to and from 
the Capital, and the sheer physical problems which 
arise in the case of large paintings and 
sculptures. There should be a practical scheme 
for the Akademi's subsidizing such transport. It 
would naturally mean an Initial local screening of 
the works. The full co-operation of the Railways 
must be secured in arranging for rail transport of 
all works of art. 

Elsewhere we have pleaded for the creation of 
adequate infrastructural facilities for the 
promotion of the arts. Benefits like provision of 
housing and studio space for artists, and bank 
loans for house building, can go a long way in 
helping the artists' community as a whole. 

We do not expect instant answers to all the 
questions which are bound to arise in such matters. 
What is required is a conceptual framework in which 
these and similar ideas are explored systematically 
by the Akad«ni and by the Governments at the Centre 
and in the States. 


5.51 
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8. Artists' Constituency 

Although there are serious problems within the 
Lalit Kala Akademi, what cannot be denied is the 
keen interest that artists take in its activities. 
It is important to note that during a crucial 
period of the institution's growth, the artists' 
sentiments have found genuine expression. 

In the early 1970s, there was a forceful 
intervention by an articulate section of artists in 
the activities of the Akademi. They felt that they 
were not effectively represented in the Akademi's 
policy-making and executive bodies. No doubt there 
were* representatives of the Governments and art 
organizations of the States, but many of them were 
officers, administrators or others who did not 
fully represent a wide section of the artists. 
There was also a tendency for self-perpetuation, 
some members remaining in the Akademi for three 
terms or more. The protest was made by a group 
which included three generations of artists, 
ranging from very senior to very young ones. 

It is in this context that the Khosla 
Committee (1972) envisaged a system in which a 
specified number of artists would be inducted into 
the General Council of the Akademi through an 
electoral roll consisting of recognized artists. In 
a historical sense this was not a casual phenomenon 
but a very important one, because it arose out of 
the artists' deep involvement in the Akademi's 
activities. 

The Khosla Committee took cognizance of the 
views expressed at a special conference of artists, 
art critics and art historians convened by the 
Akademi following the protest. Its recommendation 
was that a consensus might be evolved about eminent 
and representative artists by having two separate 
lists of 200 such artists drawn by the Akademi and 
the protestcommittee; and those figuring in both 
the lists forming the first electoral college, 
along with others chosen by them to make up the 
total number of 200. 

The actual measures which materialized were 
different. What was eventually decided by the 
Akademi was that all artists who had participated 
at least on a single occasion in the annual 
National Exhibition or the Triennale organized by 
the Akademi would constitute the electoral college. 

Initially, the system had very good results. 
A large number of artists contested when the first 
elections took place, and the fifteen who were 
elected could be considered to have been genuinely 
representative of the artists. For a short time 
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the activities of the Akademi appeared to improve. 
But in course of time the body of artists became 
divided again, and since then the affairs of the 
Akademi have tended to be embroiled in tension. 

Several eminent artists seemed to feel that 
the elections were managed, and decided to withdraw 
from the activities of the Akademi, refraining from 
participating in the National Exhibition and the 
Triennale for a considerable period of time. 
Apparently they believed that the objective for 
which they had been struggling had not really been 
achieved. Many persons who met this Committee 
spoke of malpractices and manipulation in the 
electoral process which, according to them, had led 
to power being concentrated in the hands of a few 
individuals. Some established artists appear to 
have become so disillusioned that they question the 
very validity of introducing the concept of 
elections in the field of art. 

On the other hand, many others are strongly of 
the view that the artists' constituency serves a 
useful purpose and should not be abandoned. Apart 
from oral representations, this Committee has 
received a large number of written petitions to 
this effect. 

Weighing these conflicting views objectively, 
we believe that the idea of elections is not 
incompatible with excellence. The original 
constitution of the Akademi, even before the 
introduction of the electoral system, did provide 
for the association of a large number of artists 
with its activities. The specific addition of the 
artists' constituency was a response to a sense of 
frustration which had developed in a large section 
of the artists' community. To question its raison 
d'etre at this stage would not perhaps be a wise 
step. At the same time, we cannot ignore the fact 
that the existing system has in turn provoked 
dissatisfaction and disputes. 

The basic flaw, in our opinion, lies in the 
nature of the electoral roll as well as in the 
constitutional provision regarding the formation of 
the Executive Board of the Akademi. In order to 
bring out the nature of the problem clearly, we 
should like to take up the latter aspect first. 

The criticism that the fifteen members of the 
General Council who are drawn from the artists' 
constituency tend to acquire undue powers does not 
appear to be unjustified. The General Council's 
total membership stands at eighty today and 
includes the representatives of the States and 
Union Territories, art organizations, eminent 
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artists, Fellows of the Akademi, and the 
Government's nominees. The Akademi's Executive 
Board consists of the Chairperson, Vice- 
Chairperson, Financial Adviser, three nominees of 
the Government of India, and nine persons to be 
elected by the General Council from among its own 
members. The relevant clause does not stipulate 
any limit to the number of persons whom the General 
Council may elect from any given category, of its 
own membership. In practice, it is seen that in 
the three General Councils preceding the present 
one (from 1975 to 1988), five or six of the nine 
persons chosen for the Executive Board were 
General Council members who came in through the 
artists' constituency. In the present General 
Council (1989-93), seven of the nine persons on 
the Executive Board are from this category alone. 

Thus, in reality, a category of persons who 
constitute a minority of fifteen in the General 
Council have a predominant position among its 
members elected to sit on the Executive Board, 
which exercises all executive and supervisory 
authority in the Akademi and prepares programmes 
and budgets for the General Council's approval. In 
practice this constituency has acquired powers 
disproportionate to its relative strength. 

It might be argued that when the General 
Council itself has been choosing them, why should 
there be allegations of extra-constitutional forces 
at work? But the fact that there is a crisis calls 
for a solution. And the solution seems to be to 
restrict the number of General Council members 
belonging to the elected category who may sit on 
the Executive Board. A rational course of action 
would be to specify, in the Akademi's constitution, 
the precise number of persons who may be selected 
from each category of members, which would not be 
unduly disproportionate to their relative strength 
in the General Council. With reference to the 
revised structure of the General Council which we 
have recommended in the last section of this 
chapter, the formula could be three from among the 
representatives of the States and Union 
Territories, one of the representatives of art 
organizations, two of the elected members, and 
three from among the rest of the membership. 

The other important aspect of the problem, 
which is even more basic, concerns the formula 
prescribed for structuring the electoral roll. The 
Akademi's constitution, as amended following the 
controversy in the early 1970s, provides that the 
General Council shall include "fifteen persons to 
be elected by a constituency composed of artists 
who have participated in the National Exhibitions 
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and International Exhibitions of the Akademi since 
its inception in August 1954." Thus, even an 
artist who has had a single work accepted for the 
National Exhibition or the Triennale figures in the 
electoral roll, and has the right to participate in 
the election of the fifteen General Council 
members. In the latest electoral roll published 
by the Akademi (1988), about 1900 artists are 
listed. Out of these, the works of about 85C 
artists were exhibited only on a single occasion, 
and those of another 300 on two occasions. About 
550 artists had their works exhibited on three or 
more occasions; details are not available in about 
200 cases. 

Such a large electoral roll, which will 
continue to swell with every future exhibition, is 
by itself too unwieldly an instrument for proper 
management. But quite apart from that fact, it 
does not seem to be appropriately conceived in 
qualitative terms. We are of the view that the 
electoral roll for the artists' constituency should 
consist of cirtists of proven merit, whether they 
are young or old. Such a proof of merit, in our 
opinion, is to have artists who have won an award 
or an honourable mention in any of the Akademi's 
national or international exhibitions held since 
the beginning. To this list can be added also all 
the living Fellows of the Akademi. The initial 
list will contain about 300 names, and the average 
annual addition will be a dosen or a little more. 

As regards the persons who are eligible to 
stand for election to the Akademi's General 
Council, we recommend that all members of the 
electorate and all other artists whose works have 
been shown at least once in the Akademi's national 
or international exhibitions may be eligible for 
being considered for election. Nomination of every 
candidate must be done by a member of the 
electorate, and seconded by another. 

We anticipate the question whether it would be 
appropriate for a small electorate to choose 
candidates belonging to a wider section of artists, 
and we feel bound to offer an explanation. What 
we are looking for are objective criteria to ensure 
that in the General Council there is a 
representation of the artists' community by active 
persons, elected through a rational process. This, 
in our opinion, is a method by which the 
involvement of the right people, both as electors 
and as elected, can be attained. In view of the 
impress of eminence, we consider it desirable to 
create an electoral college consisting of those who 
win the Akademi's awards or honourable mention, and 
its Fellows. We feel, however, that this 
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electoral college should be free to elect any 
artists in whose capacity as active contributors 
they have adequate confidence. 

The most important question which one faces 
today is how to induct the best and genuinely 
representative artists into the Akademi, who would 
maintain the highest standards. We believe that 
the structural and procedural changes which we have 
suggested above are likely to be helpful in 
stabilizing the situation. But these alone may not 
be sufficient. We earnestly hope that some of the 
eminent artists who have chosen to stay away from 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, however genuine their 
sentiments might have been in registering such a 
form of protest, will now come back into the fold 
and extend their full support and co-operation to 
the institution. 


9. Internal Conflicts 

In recent years the affairs of t^e Lalit Kala 
Akademi have been clouded not only by external 
controversies involving the whole community of 
artists in the context of the electoral process, 
but also by certain conflicts within the 
organization. Actually these tend to overlap, and 
it is difficult to demarcate the borderline between 
them. 

Allegations and counter-allegations have been 
made by functionaries of the Akademi against one 
another, involving the Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman themselves, sometimes reducing the 
meetings of the General Council and the Executive 
Board to a farce. There have been complaints of 
malpractices in the Akademi's purchase of artists' 
works, financial irregularities, selection of 
contractors, organization of the Triennale, etc. 
Occasionally the controversies have be)!?n carried 
to the pages of newspapers, tarnishing the public 
image of the Akademi. 

This confrontation of the functionaries of the 
Akademi and the apparent internal power struggle 
have led to many serious crises in its affairs. 
After the expiry of the term of the last Chairman 
some time ago. Government have not yet nominated 
his successor. Last year the acting Secretary of 
the Akademi was transferred to the regional office 
in Madras, and an artist was inducted temporarily 
as Secretary pending the regular appointment of a 
Secretary. 

In the interim period following the ending of 
the last Chairman's term, the Vice-Chairman 
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happened to be exercising all the functions and 
powers of the Chairman as prescribed in the 
constitution. At a meeting held some time ago, the 
General Council passed a resolution that all the 
powers of the Executive Board might be exercised by 
the acting Chairman till the appointment of a 
regular Secretary (which was made recently). The 
Akademi's constitution permits the Executive Board 
to delegate to the Chairman such of its powers as 
it may deem fit; but such a decision being taken 
by the General Council in favour of an acting 
Chairman tends to raise fundamental questions. 

The financial transactions of the Akademi will 
in the normal course be looked into by the 
appropriate authorities. But that alone is not 
likely to solve the basic problems of the Akademi. 
The remedy has to be found in adopting procedures 
which would generate confidence in the choice of 
all the members of the General Council and also the 
Chairperson. We recommend, therefore, that the 
existing General Council may be dissolved, and the 
revised structure and procedures suggested by us in 
this chapter adopted to re-constitute the body. 


10. The Constitution 

The General Council of the Lalit Kala Akademi 
is constituted as follows: The Chairperson and 
Vice-Chairperson are elected by the Council, as 
explained further below. The Financial Adviser ^.s 
nominated by the Government of India. There are 
also other Government nominees, not exceeding five, 
in the Council. These are the Directors of the 
National Museum and the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, one representative of the Department of 
Culture, and two other persons. 

Each of the twenty-five States and seven Union 
Territories is represented by a person nominated by 
the local Akademi concerned with art, who should be 
an artist, art critic or art historian, or 
otherwise closely connected with art activities. In 
the event of there being no such Akademi there, the 
State or Union Territory is to nominate a person 
who should be a practising artist. It must be 
noted, however, that in the present General Council 
there are only twenty-three such representatives, 
apparently for watit of nominations. 

The constitution also envisages another 
member of the General Council to be drawn from each 
State and Union Territory, representing (and be 
elected by) the art organizations functioning there 
and recognized by the Akademi. (In the event of 
there being no such organizations in a State or 
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Union Territory, the Akademi's Executive Board iS 
to decide whether and in what manner artists of 
these regions may be represented). In the present 
General Council, however, there are only thirteen 
such representatives, apparently because there were 
no nominations and no alternatives ones have been 
chosen. 

Fifteen members of the General Council are 
elected through an artists' constituency, which has 
been discussed in Section 8 of this chapter. Five 
Fellows of the Lalit Kala Akademi are also members 
of the General Council, in the order of their 
election as Fellows. The Sangeet Natak and 
Sahitya Akademis, the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations and the All-India Council for Technical 
Education nominate one representative each. 

The General Council as constituted above 
elects fifteen other members in their . first 
assembly. These are nine eminent artists residing 
in India, chosen in their individual capacity; 
three persons who are known art critics, art 
historians, heads of university departments in the 
faculties of visual arts and archaeology, or 
persons who have rendered meritorious service to 
the cause of art; an expert from the sphere of 
handicrafts and folk art; an architect; and a 
creative photographer. The total strength of the 
body as provided for is one hundred and ten, but in 
practice it is much less {eighty in the present 
Council). 

The Chairperson of the Akademi, who heads the 
General Council, is appointed by the President of 
India on the basis of a panel of three names drawn 
up by the General Council in its first fully- 
constituted meeting. Until the new Chairperson 
joins the Akademi, the meetings are presided over 
by his predecessor, whose term overlaps the 
Council's. The Vice-Chairperson is elected by the 
General Council at its first meeting. 

Our recommendations are as follows: The 
Chairperson may be appointed in the manner 
suggested by us in Section 4 of Chapter 3. The 
Vice-Chairperson may continue to be elected by the 
General Council in its first meeting, as at 
present. The constitution does not provide that 
the election of the Vice-Chairperson must be frpm 
among the members of the General Council, although 
in practice it is so. This principle may be 
specifically incorporated in the constitution, as 
in ' the case of the other two Akademis. The 
Financial Adviser of the Government of India's 
Department of Culture may be nominated as a member 
of the General Council. 
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We recommend that the Government may nominate 
four other members, namely the Directors of the 
National Museum and the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, the representative of the Department of 
Culture, and one other person. 

The Akademi should ensure the nomination of a 
representative from each of the States and Union 
Territories as provided for in the constitution. 
Such a nominee must be a person of eminence in the 
field of visual arts. As regards the art 
organizations, we are of the view that there is no 
justification for determining their representation 
State-wise. The governing principle should be to 
give effective representation to all such 
organizations in India taken together. We feel that 
it would be adequate if there are ten such members 
in the General Council. They may be elected by the 
core assembly of the Council instead of being 
nominated by any States or Union Territories. This 
would, incidentally, reduce the permitted strength 
of the General Council by twenty-two. 

The fifteen mexnbers drawn from the artists' 
constituency may be elected in the manner 
recommended by us in Section 8 of this chapter. The 
nxamber of the Akademi's Fellows included in the 
General Council may be reduced from five to three, 
as it is not a large constituency. The method of 
rotation in the order of election as Fellows may 
continue to be adopted. 

The Sangeet Natak and Sahitya Akademis may be 
represented by their Chairperson/President and the 
respective Secretary. The Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations may be represented by its 
Director-General, and the All-India Council of 
Technical Education by its Director. To this 
category may be added the Member-Secretary of the 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, and the 
Directors** General of Akashvani and Doordarshan. 

As regards the members elected by the core 
assembly of the General Council, we have the 
following recommendations: The number of eminent 
artists residing in India, selected in their 
individual capacity, may continue to be nine. The 
number of persons from among known art critics, art 
historians, heads of the university departments in 
the faculties of visual arts and archaeology or 
persons who have rendered meritorious service to 
the cause of art, may be Increased to four, two of 
them to be co-opted from the universities. 
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The General Council may continue to elect an 
expert from the sphere of handicrafts and folk art, 
an architect and a creative photographer, as at 
present. The term creative photographer should 
include those in the fields of films and 
television. 

The net effect of these steps will be to 
reduce the strength of the Governing Council from 
the potential one hundred and ten to ninety-one. 
The core of the Council will consist of seventy- 
five members, including the Chairperson, and they 
will elect sixteen other members. This means an 
increase from the present actual strength of 
eighty, but it will enable the Akademi to 
establish useful links all round. Nine States or 
Union Territories go unrepresented today, which is 
not desirable. No person should be a member of the 
General Council for more than two successive terms. 

We recommend that the nine members of the 
General Council elected by it to become members of 
the Executive Board may be drawn from different 
categories according to the following formula, for 
reasons explained by us in Section 8 of this 
chapter: three persons from among the 
representatives of the States and Union 
Territories, one member representing the art 
organizations, two of those elected through the 
artists' constituency, and three from among the 
rest of the membership. The provisions in the 
constitution relating to tHe Finance Committee of 
the Akademi may also be amended in the manner 
recommended by us in Section 9 of Chapter 3. 
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Chapter 6 

SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI 


6.1 The Sangeet Natak Akademi was inaugurated in 

1953, and registered as an autonomous Society in 
1961. Its objectives are set out in its Memorandum 
of Association and the Rules and Regulations framed 
under it {vide Appendix-2) . In this chapter we 
examine some issues which are specific to this 
Akademi. 


1. Awards and Fellowships 

6.2 One of the stated objectives of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi is "to award prizes and distinctions 
and to give recognition to individual artists for 
outstanding achievement in the fields of music, 
dance and drama". In pursuance of this goal, the 
Akademi had instituted schemes of annual awards and 
Fellowships in 1954. These are bestowed on 
distinguished persons in the performing arts for 
contributions of an abiding nature made over a 
period of time. Persons below the age of fifty are 
not normally considered for a Fellowship; the 
corresponding age for awards is thirty-five. A 
person who has received an award is not eligible 
for receiving another; but he or she may be 
considered for a Fellowship after the lapse of ten 
years. .No Fellow is eligible for an award, 

6.3 Over the decades the categories in which the 

awards are given have increased. At present they 
include several categories of music (Hindustani and 
Carnatic, both vocal and instrumental, 'creative 
music', folk and other forms of music); various 
categories of dance (such as Kathak, Bharatanatyam, 
Odissi, Kuchipudi, Manipuri, Kathakali, 

Mohiniattam, Chhau, Sattriya, 'creative dance', 
folk and tribal dances); and, in the area of drama, 
acting, direction, playwriting, puppetry, lighting 
and make-up. 

6.4 The awards are not necessarily given every 

year in each category, nor are they restricted to 
only one person in any given category. At present 
twenty-four awards, each carrying a monetary value 
of Rs. 25,000, are made every year. There is 

considerable flexibility in deciding how they are 
distributed among the different categories. In 
1989, there were eleven awards in music, including 
two each for Carnatic instrumental and folk music, 
and three for Hindustani instrumental. There were 
four awards for different kinds of dance, and nine 
in theatre (two each for acting and playwriting). 
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6.5 The procedure of selection is described in the 

following lines: The Akademi invites, every year, 
nominations from Fellows of the Akademi, members of 
its General Council, Chairpersons of State 
Akademis, Heads and Deans of performing arts 
departments in the universities, heads of the 
Departments of Culture in the States and Union 
Territories, and eminent scholars and experts in 
related fields. The nominations are scrutinized by 
the Akademi's Executive Board, whose 

recommendations are considered by the General 
Council, which may also consider other names. The 
decision of the Council, taken by a majority of at 
least three-fourths of the members present and 
voting, is final. Persons who are recommended by 
the Executive Board but are not selected by the 
General Council are eligible • for consideration 
again in the following year. 

6.6 The general opinion in many parts of the 
country is that the system and the decisions are 
fair. In certain places there is a feeling of the 
region being neglected, but we were not able to 
identify any real basis for such grievances. The 
procedure adopted over the years seems to be well 
suited to the environment in the performing arts, 
and it has stood the test of time. The individuals 
who receive the Akademi awards are generally 
recognized as deserving the honour, and there are 
no serious controversies surrounding the awards. 
Most of the awardees are in their prime at the time 
of the awards. Perhaps the absence of "a competitive 
set-up, in which there would only be a single award 
for each category, is one of the reasons for the 
confidence which the system by and large generates. 

6.7 Until recently the annual award ceremony used 

to be held only in New Delhi, but of late the 
Akademi has started organizing it in other cities 
also. Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, Lucknow and 

Bangalore are some of the places where this has 
been done. In connection with the functions, short 
recitals by the award-winning artists are also 
organized. We recommend that the honoured artists 
may also be offered an opportunity, if they agree, 
to perform at a few other places of their choice in 
the country during the year following the award. 
This may be done in collaboration with the State 
Akademis or other similar institutions. 

6.8 The Akademi adopts an identical procedure for 

selecting its Fellows, whose number may not exceed 
thirty at any given time. So far the Fellowships 
have been awarded to seventy-five distinguished 
persons who have made outstanding contributions to 
music, dance and drama as performing artists. 
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scholars, teachers, composers, playwrights and 
theatre directors. Twenty-nine of them are living. 
Since 1986, a Fellowship carries the same monetary 
benefit as an Akademi award. 

6.9 The constitution of the Sangeet Natak Akademi 

provides for the election of Associate Fellows by 
the General Council. There can be up to sixty 
such Associate Fellows at any given time, but in 
practice there is none. This provision may be 
deleted as we have recommended in the case of the 
Sahitya Akademi also. 


2. Rasttaroh and Documentation 

6.10 One of the primary objectives of the Akademi 
is to promote research in the fields of music, 
dance and drama. The Akademi's support for 
worthwhile research schemes by the grant of 
research fellowships and by undertaking research 
ventures in collaboration with other institutions 
has been marginal. We recommend that this activity 
may be stepped up considerably. The scope for 
research is immense. The topics should be specific 
and not too general, and must have a clear focus. 
It is not necessary that all such research should 
be done directly under the aegis of the Akademi. It 
should seek out institutions where research is 
already being conducted or where the potential for 
purposeful research exists, and sponsor and support 
activities through them. Universities, State 
institutions including State Akademis, private 
institutions and private individuals with the 
necessary capacity should all be harnessed for this 
purpose. 

6.11 In the past few decades, the ^Sangeet Natak 
Akademi has built up an extensive collection of 
gramophone discs, specially recorded cassettes, 
documentary films, photographs, etc. It has also 
produced its own studio and field recordings, on 
videotapes and in sound. While the Akademi 
acknowledges that there are many gaps to be filled 
in classical dance and theatre, much good work 
has been done in the- case of classical music as 
well as tribal and folk traditions. 

6.12 While the collection is large, it could 
certainly be much larger considering the immense 
wealth of material available in the country. It 
should be the endeavour of the Akademi to see that 
no major musician or school of music, no dancer of 
repute or dance system and school is left 
unrepresented in its collection. Again, the 
material should be definitive and thematic — so 
that it can serve as the basis for all study and 
research in these fields. 
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The Akademi ought to have a broader perception 
of the true nature of documentation in the context 
of the performing arts. It should not assume that 
sound or visual recording alone constitutes 
documentation. The vital need to undertake 
research, and produce a matching collection of 
written material to support the recordings, should 
not be overlooked. 

Documentation is the basis of advanced 
research work, and documentation itself depends on 
well-thought-out initial research. It is difficult 
to avoid the overall impression that the Akademi's 
documentation work in many cases is somewhat 
disjointed. 

There are serious deficiencies in classifying, 
indexing and cataloguing the voluminous archival 
material already available in the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, It is true that the work is handicapped 
by constraints of space, equipment and experienced 
staff. These lacunae need to be filled. There is 
also much scope to improve the maintenance and 
preservation of the archives. It is essential that 
detailed classified catalogues of the collections 
are printed and made available to all those who 
wish to have them. 

This rich accumulation of cultural wealth is 
not easily accessible to other institutions and 
research scholars. We discovered that even senior 
faculty members in professional teaching 
institutions in the performing arts were unaware of 
the contents of the national institution's 
archives. The facilities for retrieval and 
reference available on the Akademi's premises in 
New Delhi are sadly inadequate. The Akademi ought 
to make a determined attempt to improve the 
country-wide accessibility of its archival 
material, in close collaboration with the State 
Akademis, universities, music and dance schools and 
colleges and other cultural institutions. 
Specifically, the Akademi shculd examine the 
question of making available for sale, subject to 
considerations of copyright, audio and video 
cassettes prepared out of its present and future 
collections, paying the necessary royalty. 

We are glad that the Akademi has plans to 
expand its documentation and ’dissemination 
programmes and to undertake surveys of traditional 
theatre groups, teachers/gurus in classical music 
and auditoria facilities in various cities. We 
would urge that well-defined priorities be laid 
down in implementing these ideas. 
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The objectives of the Akademi include the 
establishment of a museum and library for research. 
It has a good collection of musical instruments, 
both classical and folk, and artefacts such as 
masks, costumes, puppets, jewellery, etc. The 
collection contains about two thousand items, but 
only a small portion of it is on display on the 
Akademi's premises, for want of space. The 
library, too, has inadequate space and 
facilities. We feel that more space and funds 
should be found for these activities. 


3. Organization of Events 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi has a mandate to 
foster cultural contacts between the different 
regions of the country and with other countries in 
the fields of music, dance and drama, co-ordinating 
the activities of regional or State Akademis. The 
Akademi is also expected to revive and preserve 
folk forms of performing arts in different regions, 
and to sponsor national festivals and seminars on 
music, dance and drama, as well as to encourage 
regional festivals. 

In Chapter 3 we have discussed the generally 
inadecjuate interaction between the National 
Akademis and other cultural institutions in the 
country. A welcome exception is the Inter-State 
Cultural Exchange Programme for encouraging the 
mobility of performing artists and troupes among 
various States and Union Territories. Since the 
early 1980s the Sangeet Natak Akademi has been 
taking a leading part in this programme, 
functioning as a co-ordinating agency. An annual 
meeting of representatives of the States and Union 
Territories is held to monitor the results and 
formulate schedules for forthcoming activities. 
However, there would appear to be some clash 
between this activity and similar activities of 
the recently established Zonal Cultural Centres. 

Certain other activities of the Akademi are 
also geared towards achieving some of its aims 
listed above. For example, under its scheme for the 
study and promotion of tribal culture, it has 
organized festivals of tribal arts in various 
States like Arunachal Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Manipur, Nagaland, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh. On these occasions photographic and 
video recordings have been made for the Akademi's 
archives. 

Some events organized by the Akademi in the 
capital in recent years have won critical acclaim 
and good public response. Among these are the 
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annual Lok Utsavs which have featured more than a 
hundred forms of music, dance and drama, under the 
Akademi's scheme for the preservation of rare forms 
of performing arts. Another is the Bhakti^-aur- 
Sangeet Utsav featuring a cross-section of the 
country's devotional music and poetry, both in the 
classical and folk forms. This is organized under 
the Akademi's programme of national and regional 
festivals. Events on the model of the Lok Utsav 
have been held in places like Chandigarh and 
Calcutta with the Akademi's collaboration. 


The Akademi has a programme of organizing an 
annual festival called Yova Utsav in different 
cities to identify and encourage young talent in 
music and dance. The event has been held in 
Bhubaneswar, Kanpur, Jaipur, Jamshedpur, Madras and 
Shimla, apart from New Delhi. 


The Akademi's encouragement to theatre has 
also largely taken the form of national and 
regional festivals, covering contemporary theatre 
as well as traditional and folk drama. It has a 
scheme to encourage young theatre workers, whose 
plays are presented in zonal theatre festivals. It 
organizes theatre workshops and seminars from time 
to time. These provide good forums for mutual 
acquaintance among persons working in different 
kinds of theatre and different languages. 


The view has been expressed by many witnesses 
that the Akademi should concern itself less with 
organizing performances, and concentrate more on 
academic and research work. We agree that the 
Akademi must undertake far more intensive and 
qualitatively superior work in the areas of 
documentation and research. We are also 
highlighting, in a following section of this 
chapter, the adverse effects of overdoing the 
impresario role. 


Research, however, is an invisible activity. 
If a National Akademi concerned with the 
performing arts is to have a public presence, it 
must necessarily present the very best of 
performances, setting standards, as it were, of 
excellence. Events featuring the arts of 
different parts of the country, moreover, help the 
Akademi to strengthen its own links with public and 
voluntary cultural institutions in the States and 
Union Territories. An Akademi of music, dance and 
drama which does not concern itself with 
performances is soon likely to become a dry 
institution, lacking the very sensitivity which it 
is expected to generate in the cultural 
environment. 
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But the performances arranged by the Akademi 
should be different from the routine kind of 
performances that are arranged by others. It should 
certainly provide for performances on special 
occasions, such as its own award functions. It 
should also organize specially designed 
performances, related to particular schools or 
gharanas or for honouring specific composers or 
gurus or to highlight similarities and inter¬ 
linkages and the like. Performances built around 
special themes would also be valuable. 

The guiding considerations should be referral 
value and good taste. If the Akademi's resources 
and efforts are concentrated on organizing 
performances, very little will be left for 
important academic work, like research, seminars 
and publication of basic materials. 


4. Kathak Kendra fi Manipur Academy 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi has also been called 
upon to provide instruction in music, dance and 
drama. The National School of Drama used to be part 
of the Akademi, and became an independent body in 
1975. Two leading dance schools in the country, 
the Kathak Kendra in New Delhi and the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Manipur Dance Academy in Imphal, continue to 
be constituent units of the Akademi. 

The Kathak Kendra, which was established in 
1955 and was reorganized in 1964, became a part of 
the Akademi in 1969. The institution in Manipur was 
set up in 1954 as the Manipuri Dance College, and 
was taken over by the Akademi in 1957 and given 
its present name. Both the institutions are 
managed by the Akademi's Executive Board, and each 
has a separate Advisory Committee consisting of ten 
members, who include distinguished dancers, 
musicians and gurus. 

The Kathak Kendra offers a five-year 
foundation course, three-year diploma (pass and 
honours) courses, two-year specialization courses 
in Hindustani vocal music and percussion, and 
refresher courses. The faculty has more than a 
dozen teachers, including eminent dancers like 
Shri Birju Maharaj, and, till recently, the late 
Shri Durga Lai. There are about 180 students on 
the rolls at present, including ten foreigners. 

Attached to the Kendra is a production unit 
with a permanent repertoire of Kathak dances. While 
it undertakes professional engagements, it is 
mainly meant to be an experimental unit for 
enlarging the Kathak repertoire and trying out 
innovative presentations and choreography. 
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The Kathak Kendra organizes an annual dance 
festival named after the renowned guru, Shri 
Maharaj Bindadin, in which artistes from various 
parts of the country, including those belonging to 
other dance forms, participate. Another annual 
event, the Saracchandrika Festival, presents young 
solo dancers. The Kendra organizes seminars and 
workshops featuring not only the Lucknow and Jaipur 
gharanas which figure in its teaching programme, 
but other styles as well. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Manipur Dance Academy 
offers instruction in Manipuri Raas and Nata 
Sankirtan, and also related music and dance and 
martial arts. It offers a three-year certificate 
course, a three-year diploma course, and a two-year 
post-graduate diploma course. The faculty has a 
principal, a vice-principal, thirteen gurus, and 
six other teachers. The Academy also utilizes the 
services of some old and eminent masters as 
visiting gurus, mainly for teaching the post¬ 
graduate students. There are at present about 485 
students. The growth in the student strength has 
been very steep after 1977, when it was only about 
160. 

The Academy has a production unit since 1975, 
with an expanding repertoire of traditional and 
contemporary dances. Like its counterpart in the 
Kathak Kendra, the unit has an experimental 
outlook. 

There is no doubt that both the Kathak Kendra 
and the Manipur Academy have been serving a very 
useful purpose in imparting training to a large 
number of students in the respective dance styles. 

The accommodation available to the Kathak 
Kendra in Bahawalpur House is extremely inadequate 
and cramped. The hostel conditions are also 
unsatisfactory. The Manipur Academy in Imphal is 
situated in a spacious campus spread over nearly 
five acres of land, with an open-air stage and a 
medium-sized auditorium. However, the buildings 
themselves provide inadequate accommodation. A 
planned building programme is called for in both 
cases. 

The remuneration offered to some of the 
faculty members in these institutions should • be 
improved and disparities remedied. In particular, 
the visiting gurus in the Manipur Academy, who 
take the post-graduate classes, appear to be 
compensated on a scale which is absurdly low. Some 
of them are eminent masters, the preservation of 
whose art is a-major concern of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. There is a glaring incongruity between 
the honourable place they have in the Akademi's 
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scheme of things and the monetary recpmpense that 
is attached to their services as teachers in the 
same organization. We feel that the General 
Council of the Akademi should address itself to 
rectifying this situation. 

The expenditure of the Kathak Kendra in 
1988-89 was about Rs. 47.5 lakhs, and that of the 
Manipur Academy about Rs. 28 lakhs. Salaries 

accounted for about Rs. 20.5 and 21.5 lakhs 
respectively. We recommend appropriate increases 
in their budgets. 

The Directors of the two institutions are ex 
officio members of the respective Advisory Boards. 
In terms of salary they are ranked with an 
Assistant Secretary of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 
We recommend that their status may be reviewed by 
the General Council and upgraded suitably. 

An important issue which is pending is the 
University Grants Commission's recognition of the 
diplomas/certificates given by the Kathak Kendra 
and the Manipur Academy as well as by institutions 
like the Kalakshetra, Kerala Kalamandalam, etc. 
This question needs to be resolved with a sense of 
urgency. 

The opinion has been expressed before this 
Committee that national schools should be set up by 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi to look after other dance 
forms like Bharatanatyam, Kuchipudi, Kathakal^, 
etc., as well as music. We beg to disagree. 
There are historical reasons for the Kathak Kendra 
and the Manipur Academy being sponsored by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. There is no dearth of 
institutions imparting instruction in other forms 
of dance as also classical music in the country. 
The Akademi's concern should be to strengthen the 
existing institutions, and not to be in a hurry to 
create new ones. It should also be a catalyst in 
organizing serious research on the techniques of 
teaching music, dance and drama in the Universities 
and other educational institutions. 

There is, however, an exceptional,case. The 
Akademi, in our view, should consider either 
itself starting, or sponsoring an Institute of 
Choreography. This is an important but 
comparatively neglected area of the performing arts 
in our country. 


5. Dissemination 

Dancers and theatre persons have a very 
special problem. Books, paintings, sculptures and 
musical compositions survive the lifetime of their 
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creators. Even the performances of musicians get 
widely ^^ecorded. But the art of great dancers and 
theatre persons will vanish with them unless there 
is a determined effort to make audio-visual 
recordings. It should be one of the tasks of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi to build up archives of such 
recordings. In doing so, a sustained programme of 
collaboration with Akashvani and Doordarshan, as 
well as other institutions, would be productive. It 
is necessary to remove the feeling amongst dancers 
and theatre persons that their art forms, unlike 
those of writers, painters, sculptors or even 
musicians, have no assurance of surviving the 
ravages of time. 

6.45 It is a matter for gratification that right 

from the beginning of broadcasting in India there 
has been a very strong link between radio and our 
classical music. For nearly four decades All India 
Radio's National Programme of Music has been a 
hallmark of quality. But Doordarshaii has still to 
develop such a link with the performing and plastic 
arts. 

The extensive scope for presenting plays on 
television, and for Doordarshan to collaborate with 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi and the National School 
of Drautia in developing a curriculum for theatrical 
performances on television, is discussed in the 
chapter which follows. 

We recommend that the Akademi should undertake 
continuous collaborative projects with 

organizations all over the country to record 
musical and dance performances of all great living 
artists. In addition, the Akademi should search out 
rare items of classical, traditional and folk 
music, dance and drama, particularly those that, 
are in danger of disappearing for want of 
performers,, and record these on audio or video 
tapes. Programmes in co-operation with the Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, the State 
Akademis, and voluntary organizations like the 
National Centre of Performing Arts in Bombay, the 
Music Academy and Kalakshetra in Madras, to name 
only a few, should be highly rewarding. It is the 
special responsibility of the Akademi to ensure 
that whatever is available today is preserved for 
posterity with the greatest care, concern and 
solicitude. 

6.48 The Akademi has brought out books and 

monographs in various categories, such as 

expository works on musical, dance and theatrical 
forms, biographies, compilations of lyrics, 
critical histories and research volumes. It 
publishes a quarterly English journal, Sangeet 
Natak. 
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6.49 It has also published or assisted in 
publishing rare and old manuscripts. But there are 
many more of these which await publication. In fact 
there may be many whose existence is not even 
kndwn. These have to be located and published. 

6.50 Here again, as in the case of the publications 
of the other Akademis, arrangements for the 
distribution and sale of publications can be 
greatly improved. It should be possible for anyone 
wishing to possess a publication of the Akademi to 
buy it easily in any of the cities or towns in the 
country. If it is necessary to enter into suitable 
arrangements with private publishers and 
booksellers for this purpose, this must be 
considered. What we have said in this regard in the 
chapter on Sahitya Akademi will apply equally here. 

6.51 The Akademi has been responsible for bringing 
many regional forms of our performing arts, like 
Chhau, Odissi and Yakshagana, to national notice. 
But there is a need to produce a large body of 
literature on the performing arts, and 
commercially available recordings for listening and 
viewing, for the benefit of ordinary people. 
Perhaps there are problems of copyright, which 
create some constraints. But commercial houses 
could be persuaded to issue audio and video 
cassettes bearing the stamp of the Akademi. It is 
important for the Akademi to realize that such 
ventures -cannot be successfully undertaken by 
itself in isolation, but must necessarily be 
collaborative. 

6.52 There- is obviously a special intrinsic 
strength in Indian music and dance which has 
enabled them to survive the onslaught of Western 
culture. The number of young people who have 
serious interest in our traditional music and dance 
is growing, and not diminishing, as has been 
demonstrated by the activities of SPIC-MACAY 
(Society for the Promotion of Indian Classical 
Music and Culture Among Youth). To provide them 
all with a rich and easily accessible source of 
knowledge and good taste ought to be the constant 
concern of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


6. Scnm, Recent Fortune 

6.53 While this Committee was engaged in its work, 

severe! issues relating to the performing arts were 
discussed at some important seminars and 
conferences. Mention may be made of the symposium 
organized by the Sangeet Research Academy, Calcutta 
(December 1988); the workshop on dance education in 
schools organized by the National Council of 
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Educational Research and Training (October 1989) in 
Bangalore; and the Curriculum Development Centre on 
Performing Arts set up by the University Grants 
Commission (report published in October 1989). 

The Sangeet Research Academy symposium 
stressed the importance of recognizing the guru- 
sishya parampara as a significant instrument for 
the transmission of )cnowledge and slcills in our 
systems of music and dance, and of supporting it 
with effective incentives for masters and students 
in the rapidly changing environment. It attempted 
to define the roles and objectives of music and 
dance schools and university departments, and 
envisaged a scheme for promoting studier, 
research, criticism and the use of modk 'n 
technology in the performing arts. 

The NCERT wor)cshop discussed the feasibili y 
of adapting dance movements, mime and martial arts 
for children in schools. The consensus was in 
favour of introducing these from the primary school 
level, without necessarily having to appoint 
special teachers. 

The group of experts constituting the DGC's 
Curriculum Development Centre drew up model syllabi 
for music, dance and drama, and also made several 
suggestions of an organizational nature. It 
stressed the importance of introducing training 
classes and appreciation courses in schools; 
regular refresher courses for teachers; a 
foundation course in the first year in all the 
three performing arts; and a short-term course in 
acting for the mass media in selected theatre 
departments. It emphasized that traditional gurus 
must be supported, centres of excellence for 
regional styles established, and comparative 
studies of regional forms and styles encouraged. 

The most significant issues emerging from 
these discussions are the following: 

- The importance of traditional transmission in 
music and dance is now beginning to be 
recognised in the University system, after 40 
years of efforts. Schemes like traditional 
gurus-in-residence are being envisaged. 

- There have been a few isolated ventures in the 
recent past to produce an institutional stimulus 
to the guru-sishya parampara, for instance by 
the Sangeet Research Academy in Calcutta and the 
Dhrupad Kendra in Bhopal. But an effective 
modern version of the traditional gurukula 
system, which can meet the demands of the 
rapidly changing life styles and social 
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values and can still retain the spirit of the 
tradition, is yet to be evovled. 

- There is a paramount need to enhance the younger 
generation's awareness and appreciation of our 
traditional music, starting from the school 
stage. 

- Just as traditional forms need support and 
encouragement, genuinely creative innovations in 
music and dance — like musical ensembles, 
choreography and 'creative dance' — must also 
be recognized and supported. 

- Institutions imparting training in music, and 
dance suffer from lack of proper 'feeding', in 
the absence of adequate provision for training 
in the schools. If participative singing is 
introduced at the primary school level, talented 
children could be selected for special training 
at higher levels; training in instrumental music 
could be introduced at the plus-2 level. 

- There is a need to define clearly the roles and 
objectives of teaching institutions, which must 
prepare musicians and dancers with future goals 
of performance, research, criticism, etc. 
Institutions endeavouring to support the guru- 
sishya concept must aim at training professional 
performers, creating.and sustaining distinctive 
styles and schools. University departments must 
ensure a scholarly approach to music and dance, 
and produce academics who are well-equipped for 
research. 

- Teachers who are part of the institutionalized 
system of education in music and dance, who are 
themselves products of the same system, need to 
be brought up to the mark through refresher 
courses. 

- Earnest efforts are needed for promoting better 
understanding of Carnatic music in the regions 
where Hindustani music is in vogue, and vice 
versa. Common concerts, lecture-demonstrations 
and publications are some of the measures which 
can be envisaged. 

Among these points, one that should specially 
engage the attention of the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
is the reorientation of the guru-sishya parampara. 
The Akademi has had schemes of offering fellowships 
to gurus and sishyas in rare forms like Dhrupac 
These schemes need to be augmented. Support for 
innovative and experimental work is another area 
where the Akademi could take initiative. There has 
been no involvement of the Akademi in education by 
way of preparation of teaching material in music 
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and dance, or evolving a pattern of training 
suited to the conditions of our country on the 
model of gurukulas and conservatoires. This should 
be one of the areas of priority concern. The 
Akademi should work in close collaboration with 
agencies like the NCERT and the UGC. 

We should also like to point out that the 
performance of Western classical and church music 
in India should not be overlooked by the Akademi. 
There are a few dedicated organizations in the 
country which concern themselves with serious 
Western music. They reflect a part of our 
infinitely rich cultural heritage, and deserve 
support and encouragement. To treat Western 
classical music as an alien phenomenon not 
deserving the Akademi's attention would do great 
harm to the universalist outlook which constitutes 
the very core of our civilization. 


7. Proliferation of Festivals 

The labours of this Committee amounted in a 
way to taking stock of the entire cultural scene in 
India today. In the performing arts, there has been 
a tremendous spurt of promotional activity by the 
Governments at the national and State levels. But 
does encouragement of art merely mean arranging 
more performances, especially in the cities, and 
the holding of utsavs? It all probably began with 
the inclusion of folk dances in the Republic Day 
parade in the Capital. But a process of snow¬ 
balling seems to have been set in motion. 

We wish to utter a serious note of warning 
against the apparently mindless frenzy of cultural 
extravaganzas within the country all the year 
round. These are not helping culture, but are 
harming it. Art and culture should not be reduced 
to a packaged commodity ready for sale and export. 
That would only help the emergence of a new class 
of cultural contractors and middlemert. We are glad 
that many persons who met this Committee, who 
included some sensitive critics, felt, like us, 
that the emphasis should be on quality and not 
quantity, and that the tempo of organization of 
festivals should be toned down. 

The practice of the Akademis and Government 
agencies organizing a large number of performances 
with free tickets might give the impression that 
they are doing much to promote the arts. In 
reality, it seems to be leading to a devaluation of 
our performing arts. The audience tends to lose 
seriousness of purpose. Attending cultural events 
becomes a status symbol or a cultural buttonhole 
rather than a quest of artistic experience. The 
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festivals also foster a new kind of cultural 
bureaucracy. Among artists themselves they create 
a competition for patronage. There is a rush for 
opportunities to be sponsored for visits abroad. 

Our performing arts must be nourished in an 
authentic environment, and not in an artificial 
setting. Our tradition of sahridayata, namely the 
rapport between the artist and audience, is not 
analogous to the relationship between the producer 
and consumer. The two are bound together, instead, 
in a common heartbeat. 

Performing artistes who belong to our 
traditions ■— whether classical, folk or tribal — 
should not be treated either as museum pieces or as 
export commodities to be exhibited in India or 
abroad. While some of the festivals at historic 
spots like Khajuraho and Elephants are imaginative, 
we should be careful to avoid the 'mela' approach. 

We wish to reiterate our strong reservations 
about the value of the so-called big-impact 
festivals, whether held abroad or within the 
country. We are convinced that there is an urgent 
need to reorient one's entire approach towards the 
performing, visual and narrative-literary arts of 
the folk and tribal people of India. Any artistic 
activity should be viewed in its authentic context 
and not out of it. For instance, a folk music and 
dance festival must r»e viewed in relation to its 
ritual or social significance, which often involves 
collective participation and not performance on a 
stage. Institutional support for rejuvenating the 
event could be provided. Efforts to store visual 
impressions for posterity through video recording 
must not lose sight of the need to preserve also 
the purity of the art forms. The objective of 
promotional endeavours should b^ to instil a 
renewed ^self-confidence in the people, rather than 
create ' a false sense of glamour which would 
undermine the integrity of artistes and art forms. 

In saying this, we are not overlooking the 
natural process of change which must affect the 
life styles of the folk artistes or the population 
in the rural and tribal areas. Nor are we 
suggesting that their arts must never be siabjected 
to external exposure. On the contrary, we fully 
recognize the need to encourage in refined ways 
the wide appreciation of our art forms. What we 
wish to stress is that injurious extraneous 
elements ought hot to be brought into any given 
cultural milieu' in the name of promotion or 
progress. 
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8. The Constitution 

The Memorandum of Association of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and the Rules and Regulations framed 
under it provide for a General Council consisting 
of sixty-seven members. The core of the Council 
consists of the Chairperson aid the Financial 
Adviser (appointed by the President of India and 
the Government of India respectively); five persons 
nominated by the Government of India; one person 
nominated by each of the twenty-five States and 
seven Union Territories; one representative each of 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Information & Broadcasting; two representatives 
each of the Lalit Kala and Sahitya Akademis; and 
one representative each of the National School of 
Drama and the Indian Council of Cultural Relations. 

These forty-seven members co-opt twenty 
others. Twelve of these are selected in 
consultation with cultural organizations recognized 
by the Akademi, ensuring that the fields of 
Hindustani music, Carnatic music, dance and drama 
are represented by not fewer than two knowledgeable 
persons in the fields of music, dance and dreima 
from different regions of India. Eight other 
eminent persons are co-opted in their individual 
capacity. The Vice-Chairperson of the Akademi is 
elected by the General Council from among its 
members. 

While this is largely satisfactory, we would 
suggest a few changes, as follows: The Chairperson 
may be appointed in the manner suggested by us in 
Section 4 of Chapter 3. The Vice-Chairperson may 
continue to be elected by the General Council from 
among its own members• The Financial Adviser of 
the Department of Culture in the Government of 
India may be nominated as a member of the Governing 
Council. 

As regards representatives of the States and 
Union Territories, wherever a Sangeet Natak Akademi 
or equivalent institution exists, the right of 
nominating a person from the State or Union 
Territory may be exercised by it. It is only where 
no such organization exists that the State 
Government or Union Territory Administration may 
make the nomination. In either event, the nominee 
must be a person who is eminent in the field of 
performing arts, and not a functionary of 
Government. 

The reference to the 'Ministry of Education' 
in the rules may now appropriately read 'Department 
of Culture'. Instead of a representative of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, we 
recommend that the functional heads of Akashvani 
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and Doordarshan (their Directors-General) may be 
included. They may, however, be counted among the 
five Government nominees mentioned above. 

The representatives of the Lalit Kala Akademi 
and the Sahitya Akademi may be specified as their 
Chairperson/President. The National School of Drama, 
may be represented by its Director, and the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations by its Director- 
General. The Indira Gandhi National Centre for the 
Arts may be added to the list, to be represented by 
its Member-Secretary. 

As regards the category of twelve co-opted 
members, there may be a provision to include among 
them one eminent historian or critic in the fields 
of music, dance or drama, and not fewer than two 
eminent educationists to be chosen from among the 
faculties in the universities or other educational 
institutions in those fields. The category of 
eight eminent persons co-opted in their individual 
capacity may also be redefined so as to include a 
musicologist and two or more Fellows of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi. 

Among the members of the Executive Board of 
the Akademi, the rules specify a representative of 
the Ministry of Education. This may be amended to 
signify a representative of the Department of 
Culture of the Government of India. 

The Finance Committee of the Akademi i^iay be 
re-structured in the manner suggested by us in 
Section 9 of Chapter 3. 
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Chapter 7 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


7.1 In 1959 the Sangeet Natak Akademi had 

established the National School of Drama and Asian 
Theatre Institute. ,In 1975, its management was 
taken over by an independent institution called the 
National School of Drama Society, set up by the 
Government of India as an autonomous registered 
Society and wholly funded by it. The specific 
objectives of the NSD Society are set out in its 
Memorandum of Association (vide Appendix 2). It 
imparts training in dramatics and promotes theatre 
in India, aiming to set high standards of theatre 
education in the country. 


1(a). Theatre as an Art Form 

7.2 The theatre is a powerful art form for 
moulding the mind, he^rt and taste of the people. 
This medium provides for the collective scrutiny of 
issues connected with all aspects of life past and 
present, at the level of philosophic enquiry, 
psychological investigation and sociological 
awareness. It is thus a dynamic art form which 
comes fully alive in the intellectually charged 
energy generated between the stage and the 
audience. Historically, the theatre is seen as 
signifying a high point in the cultural development 
of a people, and has been a measure of its 
accomplishment. It is one of the most democratic 
forms of creative expression, for it can only be 
sustained by the will and acceptance of the public. 
The essential purpose of a school of drama is to 
train students so as to enable them to fulfil these 
exalted objectives 

7.3 The theatre combines within itself all forms 
of creative endeavour, namely literature, music, 
dance, painting, sculpture and architecture. 
Therefore, the demands it makes on the teacher and 
the would-be exponent alike are of an extraordinary 
nature. The dimensions of this task have to be 
reflected in the course of study prescribed in a 
school of drama, the system of training adopted, 
the facilities provided, the competence of the 
staff and the capability of the students, and the 
impact which all these collectively make on the 
theatre-going public and the masses. 
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1 (b). Theatre Training 

7.4 The starting point is a carefully prepared 

syllabus which embodies in its very form and 
content the coherence, logic, consistency and 
integrity of the aims of the School. Theatre 
involves both theory and practice. They cannot be 
mutually excluded, since it is the theory which 

will ultimately be tested out in very clear-cut, 

palpable terms, in front of an audience. 

7.5 There are several aspects of theory which need 

to be covered. There is, above all, the study of 
dramatic literature. In a country like ours, the 
courses should include the study of Sanskrit drama 
and contemporary Indian drama in the various Indian 
languages, along with a study of the traditional 
forms of regional drama. The study .of wider Asian 

drama is important, because Sanskrit and other 

traditional forms of theatre in India have much in 
common with the theatre of Sri Lanka, Burma, 
Indonesia, and indeed even that of China, Japan 
and Korea. We cannot comprehend the full 
significance and richness of our own theatrical 
forms unless we see them in relation to this larger 
geographical entity which has been influenced by 
the spread of Buddhism and the outflow of Indian 
culture in South-East Asia, particularly the 
influence of epics like the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Equally important is the stqdy of 
Western drama, from the Greeics right down to the 
present day. 

7.6 Intensive study of the Sanskrit dramatic form 
is essential as it constitutes the very basis of 
Indian aesthetics. The Natya Shastra provides 
inexhaustible avenues for research, study and 
development which would bring a new awareness of 
India's heritage. 

7.7 These various areas of dramatic study which 
deal with universal truths call for close 
investigation because they embody important 
philosophical, metaphysical and cultural concepts. 
In the theatre these ideas are projected in terms 
of the stage, through the medium of acting, 
direction, stage design, costume design, make-up, 
lighting, sound and music as well as theatre 
architecture. One cannot therefore visualize a 
course of theatre study in which theory is separate 
from practice. 

In the analysis of theatre architecture, for 
ex^ple, the student discovers that the theatre 
building itself is not just an intricate machine 
for the presentation of plays, or an edifice which 
merely undergoes alterations in response to 
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changing tastes in architectural style. It is far 
more than that. It is, in each period and place, 
the representation of the universe in microcosm. 
The Sanskrit theatre, the Noh stage, the arena in 
Ramnagar where the Ramlila is performed, the wooden 
'0' of Shakespeare's times, the Greek theatre at 
Epidaurus, the Koothambalam in Kerala — each of 
these is the actualization of a profound idea, 
namely a paradigm of the universe and humanity's 
place in it. 

Accordingly, a course of theatre training 
covers the history of man's representation of the 
world and of human experience through a wide range 
of artistic expression, from the ritualistic, the 
symbolic and the poetic down to the meticulously 
realistic. 

The formation and evolution of human 
societies, their history, philosophy/ metaphysics, 
psychology, political structures and cultural 
manifestations are part of the vast landscape of 
humanity which the theatre practitioner must 
comprehend and traverse. How is this complex 
panorama of human experience to be reflected with 
subtlety, clarity and insight in a system of 
training — which starts with the simple acts of 
breathing and walking, and proceeds to 
interpretation of fleeting, half-concealed nuances 
in human relationships? 

Training in theatre can, of course^ stop 
short at the mastery of mere techniques: voice 
production, movement, carpentry, the making of 
stage properties, the application of make-up, the 
fabrication of beards and wigs, the cutting and 
stitching of costumes, or the handling of lighting 
equipment. Such practical knowledge is basic, but 
one does not need a specialized school of drama for 
it. All these things can be taught in workshops 
and institutes of technical training. 

It is necessary to go beyond the purely 
technical aspects to the interpretative and 
creative aspects, to the more profound role of each 
of these elements as indices of human 
consciousness, of moral and psychological truths. 
It is only then that one can plumb the deeper 
waters of creative intuition and awareness. It is 
the privilege of the teacher in theatre to initiate 
the novice, step by step, into this boundless ocean 
of human experience. 

Let us take, for example, the training of an 
actor. There is the moulding of the actor's body, 
his mind and his sensibility. Various forms of 
strenuous physical training like dance movement, 
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yoga and the martial arts provide the actor with a 
body which is a flexible, sensitive instrument. 
But beyond that, when the actor is confronted with 
the whole gamut of world history, and is called 
upon to serve as an interpreter of the past and the 
present of a wide range of human societies, he 
must have a developed mind which is comprehensive 
and sensitive enough to respond to these exacting 
demands, as well as sufficient skill and 
imagination to communicate them convincingly to an 
audience. 

An actor may have a graceful and finely-tuned 
body, an exquisitely modulated voice, a fine, 
highly developed mind; but the question of 
sensibility is an intangible matter of spirit, of 
taste and refinement, which transcends technical 
skill. It is a matter of imaginative grasp, of the 
capacity to respond to human experience with 
syn^athetic understanding and poetic insight; the 
ability to absorb ideas emanating from the greatest 
minds and incarnate them in his performance. 

How long a period is required for the training 
of such an actor? If we take any of the 
traditional performing arts in our country, such as 
mugic or dance, we know how extensive the period of 
training is. The Kathakali dancer, for example, 
acquires his basic technique over a period of 
fourteen years, and spends his entire lifetime 
projecting not more than three or four roles 
suitable to his physique, temperamen|; and 
histrionic skill. The classical musician's 
apprenticeship is also no shorter than a decade and 
a half. 

What kind of training must go into the making 
of a contemporary actor who would interpret in 
fairly cjuic'k succession Kalidasa's Dushyanta, 
Karnad's Tughlaq, Sophocles' Oedipus Rex, Dharmvir 
Bharti's Ashvatthama, Shakespeare's Othello; who 
would on occasion perform in a Yakshagana or Noh 
play, a Brecht play, a Nautanki, a Moliere farce, a 
musical extravaganza; and who would be equally at 
home in television and the films? Can such 
virtuosity be achieved through a short period of 
intensive training? Quite a few past students of 
the National School of Drama have demonstrated 
through their careers that this is indeed possible. 
The point is: what is the content of the course, 
what is the nature of the training, and what is the 
system adopted to ensure a fairly high standard of 
achievement? 

Let us not forget the fact that the end 
products of these academic efforts are to be 
presented before a living and expanding theatre 
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audience, so that all the ideas developed in the 
training process are constantly tested out before 
the public. In doing so, not only does the 
institution verify the relevance and validity of 
its ideas, but it also enlarges the mind of the 
public, educates it, and develops its sensibility. 
There has to be a continuing, vital interaction 
between the theatrical performance and the 
audience; and this must be constantly kept in mind 
while providing the training of the actor, director 
and others concerned with the production. 

7.18 It is in this general background that we have 

to consider the performance of the National School 
of Drama and the evolution of its courses of study. 
These were worked out over a long period of time, 
and the aim was to strike a fine balance between 
theory and practice — and between work done in the 
classroom, performance on the stage, and 
development of the audience. Such cburses of study 
which have proved their practical worth should be 
continued, modified and extended. The NSD has, of 
late, had a quick turnover of Directors. 

Understandably, each of them has had his or her own 
approach to the system of training and relative 
emphasis. But the need for stability and 

consistency in the core syllabus should not be lost 
sight of in the process. Practices that have been 
successfully established should be built upon. 

7.19 The National School of Drama is an important 
institution which has played a significant rgle in 
the development of theatre ip India. Its alumni 
have, in addition, made impressive contributions to 
the medium of film and television as actors, 
directors and designers. Through its productions 
it has secured a national status for plays from 
India's regional languages. It has played a major 
role in translating plays from and to several 
regional languages, thus increasing the repertoire 
of worthwhile plays to be used by drama groups all 
over the country. However, in recent years the 
School has been beset with difficult problems which 
have seriously affected its functioning, tarnished 
its reputation, and demoralized the theatre 
movement in the country. These issues, which 
concern the staff and the students alike, are dealt 
with in subsequent sections of this chapter. 


2. Courses of Study 

One of the main impressions formed by this 
Coinmittee during its work is that most of the 
courses of study in the NSD as they are imparted at 
present lack weight. One would expect each of 
these to become wider in scope, more intensive in 
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treatment, and progressively more strenuous as the 
students advance from year to year. But such, 
regrettably, is not the case. 

This observation applies particularly to the 
acting course (which, in a school of drama, is 
perhaps the most crucial). But more or less the 
same thing could be said of the courses in dramatic 
literature and theatre techniques, especially 
during the years of specialization. The staff seem 
to stop short at a comparatively rudimentary 
level, and do not seem to have the capacity or the 
will to lead the students on to the higher reaches 
of their respective disciplines. 

The excuse is often offered that the students 
are unable to absorb ideas beyond a certain level, 
and so the courses have to be pruned down to 
conform to their intellectual capacity. This seems 
to be a strange assumption in an institute of 
specialized training, and one which is belied by 
the emergence of a large number of graduates with a 
high degree of accomplishment. 

It must be noted that there is frustration on 
both sides. The staff, unable to take the students 
much beyond what has been imparted to them in the 
first year, conduct classes which tend to be 
repetitive and uninspiring. Students, discontented 
at the prospect of not being taken to a more 
advanced stage, tend to become restive. Each side 
finds fault with the other. Without effective 
leadership, the discomfited staff are unable to 
cope with the recalcitrant behaviour of the 
students. 

Attendance becomes slack and the regularity of 
the classes is broken. The staff try to seek 
satisfaction elsewhere, in activities outside the 
School, some even in professional engagements. 
Extended leave is resorted to. In an attempt to 
maintain a semblance of progress, the School 
invites instructors from outside on an ad hoc 
basis. Obviously, howsoever desirable a visiting 
faculty may be, the School must aim at having a 
substantial intra-mural teaching faculty. 

In outlining this state of affairs, we are not 
seeking to apportion blame. Both the staff and the 
students would appear to be victims of 
circumstances which are not entirely in their 
control. For the sad fact remains that in India 
there is no specialized professional school for 
advance^training for teachers of theatre. There 
is nowhere the exhausted teacher can turn in order 
to improve his or her own capabilities, or to get 
an exposure to new ideas, techniques or approaches. 
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Nor is there a live professional theatre of a high 
artistic standard in the country as a whole, which 
can serve as a source of inspiration or as an ideal 
to aspire to, or against whfch the teacher can 
measure his or her own accomplishments. 

There are no journals of outstanding quality, 
which can stimulate the teacher and provide new 
insights and fresh icijeas. Nor, for that matter, 
are there any periodic seminars organized by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi to probe into these issues 
and discuss them at a serious, elevated level. 

Moreover, an exposure to the experiences of 
theatre personalities alone is not enough. Great 
actors, directors and playwrights do not 

necessarily make good teachers. What they may 
accomplish by intuition and natural instinct needs 
to be formulated into a system. The combination of 
remarkable creativity and a fine capacity for 
analysis and communication, which are the 
requisites for good teaching, is very rare indeed. 

The Members of the Academic Council of the NSD 
undoubtedly have high professional standing; but in 
spite of their well-meant efforts, they have been 
unable to deal with the most crucial problem in the- 
School, which is: how does one actually go about 

the business of providing training to a prospective 
actor, director, or stage technician from day to 
day, on a progressive basis, as part of a 
consolidated three-year programme in an institution 
like the NSD, taking the students through the 
processes of craft up to the higher reaches of art? 

There is an absence of thig matrix, this grasp 
of the fundamental requirements of the course, at 
each stage of its progression within an overall 
conceptual framework. It is the Director's business 
to keep this constantly in view, and to see that 
the staff too keep this objective constantly in 
view. Lacking that, the Director (as has been 
repeatedly happening in recent years) resorts to 
ad hoc approaches, with visiting experts handling 
students who are still in a raw state of 
development. The net result is not enrichment of 
experience, but more confusion and uncertainty. 

Some basic modifications are necessary in the 
courses of study provided by the NSD in the light 
of developments in the world of theatre as a whole 
in the 1980s. Film and television have acquired an 
important role in India, as elsewhere in the 
world. We have no professional theatre in India, 
even though we have established a National School 
of Drama. The students who come out of the NSD 
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have no professional theatre into which they can 
converge and earn their living. On the contrary, 
every graduate of the NSD is expected to go back to 
his or her region and, almost single-handedly or 
with a group of amateurs, create a theatre movement 
and establish a kind of professional theatre. Such 
expectations do not appear to be realistic. 


7 31 jn this situation, the graduates of the NSD 

naturally tend to opt for other areas of artistic 
and creative expression where they can make a 
living, namely television and cinema. A 
professional school of drama can provide 9-11 the 
basic training required for a person who ultimately 
goes into film or television. In fact, for ^ few 
years in the past, after finishing two and a half 
years of training in theatre, students of the NSD 
used to be taken to the Film Institute in Pune for 
a six-month course in acting in front of the 

camera. We understand that this had excellent 
results, -creating a crop of leading film actors and 
actresses. Likewise, people specializing in 
direction or stage techniques also got training in 
the disciplines of their choice. If this -was 
possible in the past, there is' no reason why it 
should not be developed in a much more^ systematic 
and thorough-going manner on the campus of the NSD 
itself. The School has workshops, _ lighting 
equipment and a costume department, and is capable 
of creating the proper settings. All it requires 
are a few studios with appropriate facilities and 
teachers with special knowledge of the film and TV 
media. 

7 32 It is obvious that the Film and Television 

Institute is alone not enough to serve the needs 
of the country with a population of more than 800 
million. Moreover, the kind of material which has 
been constantly produced by the NSD Sanskrit 
plays, plays in the various regional languages 
translated into Hindi, plays performed by or for 
children — constitute a vast body of artistically 
stimulating and educative material which can go 
into Doordarshan, the educational programmes of the 
NCERT and the programmes of the Institute of Mass 
Communication. 

7 33 In the process of providing such material to 

the mass media, not only will the NSD be entiancing 
the outlets open to the graduates of the School, 
but will also be fulfilling a very important 
national need. And that is why it seems essential 

to accommodate courses of training in film, 
television and radio, along with those of theatre, 
in the NSD. 
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There is also a need to develop a 
comprehensive course of study in respect of 
children's theatre. The whole question of syllabus 
must be seen in the perspective of a conceptual 
framework for NSD as a school of advanced learning 
in theatre. This aspect is dealt with in Section 7 
of this Chapter. 


3. The Faculty and Students 

The teaching of theatre has to be constantly 
updated. It has to keep up with the innovations 
which are taking place in the minds and mores of 
the people, in prevailing fashions and social 
attitudes, and in new technology. All this has to 
be reflected in the teaching in which there has to 
be a flexibility of approach. 

Therefore, apart from having the basic 
equipment for teaching, one of the important 
requirements of the teacher is to be constantly 
up to date, because the theatre has always to be 
contemporary, and keep up with the times. One 
cannot possibly have an old-fashioned contemporary 
theatre; it would be a contradiction in terms. In 
the syllabus of the National School of Drama, fresh 
material has to be ploughed in every year — there 
is a need to present new playwrights and tackle 
relevant social issues, in more exciting ways. When 
that kind of experimentation is generated by the 
School itself from within, and is then presented to 
the public, it will carry conviction. The vital 
link between the student, the teacher, and the 
public needs to be constantly sustained, with a 
continuous feedback from the public to the teacher, 
and from the teacher to the student. 

While the staff must have basic knowledge, 
dedication and the capacity for hard work, they 
must also be open-minded and must keep abreast of 
the technological advances in their craft. 
Lighting technology, for instance, has changed 
completely. Most systems in theatre today are 
computerized. Lighting equipment is no longer 
manually manipulated: the entire lighting plot for 
a production is mapped out on a computer and 
controlled by it. Unless the studios have this 
kind of equipment, and unless the people who are 
running the studios have up-to-date technological 
know-how, they will not be able to cope with the 
new demands when they go out into the profession. 

Similarly, there have been significant 
innovations in approaches and systems of training 
in other disciplines. Members of the staff of the 
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School may, as necessary, be sent abroad for 
advanced training in the technological aspects of 
their craft and to exchange ideas with their 
counterparts in their intellectual disciplines. 

As a matter of fact, the School had in the 
past tried to develop better techniques of training 
in acting, speech, lighting, stage design, etc. by 
bringing this kind of expertise from’out.side. If, 
for example, it was important to study a Western 
playwright like Brecht, what was more practical 
than bringing a Brecht expert from abroad, in 
order to enable the students to appreciate fully 
the various elements that went into the working of 
that extraordinary mind? Likewise, in the area of 
our own traditional forms of theatre — like 
Nautanki, Bhavai or Tamasha -- it used to be a 
regular practice in' the NSD, each year, to invite 
a fine exponent of a traditional form of theatre, 
and let him work in close collaboration with the 
staff and students. Not only did that make the 
students of the School over a three-year period 
aware of the different forms of our traditional 
drama, but it helped to some extent to regenerate 
the traditional theatre. If such an exponent comes 
periodically to the School he can breathe new life 
into it and in turn gain vitality from it. 

The NSD should establish a close working 
relationship with prestigious theatre training 
institutions in countries like Indonesia, Japan, 
China, USSR, Germany, France, UK and USA. We 
should also like to mention Australia, because in 
that country, in recent years, a great deal of 
significant work has been done in South-East Asian 
theatre forms. 

Theatre excels in social comment, and is a 
major instrument of social involvement. The 
achievement of the faculty and students of a drama 
school can be most effectively tested out only in a 
major cosmopolitan environment where there is a 
well-informed, responsive and critical audience. 
There is a widespread feeling that the NSD should 
be far away from the larger cities, so as to remain 
distant from political pressures; but this view 
does not appear to be quite justified. The 
institution, however, must insulate itself from all 
pressures, which would largely depend upon the 
integrity and strength of character of the those 
who run it. It should be the endeavour of 
Government to see that the institution is, in fact, 
insulated from pressures of any kind. 

Young people are forward-looking. They seek 
change, and are not interested in a system of 
training which may have been valid at one time but 
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is no longer so. One must take the students into 
confidence in order to know what they really need 
to have. A patriarchal kind of attitude, with 
members of the teaching fraternity merely telling 
the students what they need to know or what they 
need to acquire, is no longer valid. The younger 
generation too has an insight; it has an 
instinctive awareness. All over the world today, 
young people are more at home with the new 
technology than older persons. The rapidly 
occurring changes in society, and in the overall 
culture of the people, must be reflected in the 
attitudes which exist between teacher and student. 
There should be a regular organized dialogue 
between them. 


4. Problans of the Toachlng Staff 

Obviously, one would expect that the faculty 
in such a prestigious institution as the NSD would 
constitute a dynamic corps of teachers enjoying 
excellent career prospects and possessing a bright 
outlook on life. But in reality an air of 
despondency seems to pervade their ranks. There is 
much bitterness and frustration among the teaching 
staff over the question of pay-scales and prospects 
for advancement and growth. For more than twenty- 
five years they have been making representations 
for parity with salaries envisaged by the 
University Grants Commission for comparable staff 
in the university system. This demand is well 
justified. 

The Association of Indian Universities had, in 
1981, resolved that those who had a B.A. degree and 
had obtained a Diploma in Dramatics from the 
National School of Drama must be regarded as having 
obtained an M.A. degree, and as such should be 
eligible for appointment as teachers in colleges 
and universities or registration for a Ph.D. Those 
who join the universities get better emoluments 
than their teachers in the NSD. The issue of UGC 
pay scales has been allowed to drift indefinitely. 
Teachers cannot be expected to have a deep sense of 
commitment if they have to nurse such a genuine 
grievance for years on end. It would appear that 
the issue has got bogged down somewhere, and we 
would urge that it be resolved without further 
delay. 

The teaching staff in the NSD also face 
difficulties in regard to housing; some of them 
have to live far away from the School, making it 
difficult for them to be present on the campus to 
the extent they might otherwise be able to do. 
Elsewhere in this chapter we have suggested that 
the teachers may be provided living accommodation 
in the improved campus which we visualize for the 
future. 
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Another relevant point is that the strength of 
the teaching faculty has not grown adequately in 
the past two decades. There are only cibout twenty 
positions in the faculty, out of which five are 
vacant. Twenty fresh students are admitted to 
the School every year, and the students' strength 
is approximately sixty. In a specialist 
institution like the NSD, one would have expected 
that the strength of the teaching staff would have 
gone up to deal effectively with expanded and 
interftive specialization courses in acting, 
direction, stagecraft and children's theatre, and 
to enhance the quality of teaching through a more 
personal approach. The theatre demands intense, 
individualized training. Voice training, diction, 
music, dance, mime, interpretation, stage design, 
carpentry, make-up — all , these . require 
concentrated work by the teacher with one student 
at a time. Such classes cannot be conducted by a 
teacher single-handedly, and there is a need for 
competent assistants. For theory subjects like 
Dramatic Literature, in addition to the normal 
classes, tutorials are essential. 

Besides, the staff strength needs to oe 
suitably structured department-wise, with each 
department having a Professor to head it, with one 
or more Associate or Assistant Professors and 
Lecturers, depending upon the scale and intensity 
of the teaching programmes. The present practice 
in which the same teacher takes a class for a 
period of three years, from the primary to the 
advanced stages, is bound to result in staleness. 
The classes have to be graded and appropriately 
staffed, from the levels of Lecturer to Professor. 

It is also necessary that the teaching staff 
are given every opportunity to upgrade their own 
competence. We have earlier mentioned the 
desirability of deputing them abroad for 
specialized training and for a fruitful interaction 
with their peers elsewhere in the world. We would 
also recommend that the staff members may be 
encouraged to write books or monographs in their 
particular disciplines. There is a dearth of good 
academic material of a high standard, and the NSD 
staff are among those best equipped to fill the 
gap. Their advancement within the School could 
also be related to the quality of their published 
work. 


5. Discipline 

Maintaining discipline is one of the main 
responsibilities of the staff in any teaching 
institution. The conduct expected of the students 
can only be a reflection of the discipline which 
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exists among the staff. Unfortunately, there 
appears to have been been a certain degeneration in 
the discipline, sense of vocation, and sense of 
dedication of the staff in the NSD. For example, 
some staff members seem to feel free to take on 
assignments in other parts of the country and to 
come to the School whenever they wish. There have 
also been numerous complaints about laxity in 
conducting classes. 

If there is to be a living rapport between all 
the individuals concerned with the activities of 
the institution, there is a paramount need for 
intense devotion to work. The idea of teaching 
behind closed doors, on the plea that the 
students would otherwise be spoilt by public 
exposure, does not carry conviction with us. For 
the ultimate judge is the critical public response 
to what is going on in the School. A certain 
degree of openness in its activities would be 
useful. 

This would be true of the system of 
examination also. Even now experts from outside 
are associated with the NSD's examinations, but 
their number can be increased. This will make the 
system democratic, and can be expected to bring 
out the best that the students and the staff are 
capable of. It will also cement the relationship 
of the NSD with other institutions of higher 
learning, for the external examiners would come 
from important institutions and from among the 
finest exponents of theatre in the country. 

Some of the crucial problems faced by the 
National School of Drama — which have been brewing 
for quite some time and have recently tended to 
boil over — are perhaps unavoidable, because they 
arise inherently from the diversity of the 
country's culture. The small set of students, whom 
the NSD recruits every year through a process of 
competition on a national scale, happen to be young 
persons who have just graduated or passed only 
through higher secondary sohool. They hail from 
many different parts of the country, and some of 
them are not proficient in Hindi or English, a 
sound working knowledge of at least one of which is 
absolutely essential for their making smooth 
progress in their courses of study in the NSD. 
Their experience of theatre is necessarily uneven. 
In certain cases, the sudden transition from their 
familiar provincial milieux in remote areas to the 
metropolitan ambience of the nation's Capital, 
compounded by the constraints of language, tends to 
a create a feeling of insecurity. 
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But more important than this is the fact that 
the strict discipline and sheer hard work, both 
physical and intellectual, demanded by such a 
professional institution comes as a shock to them. 
They do not find at the National School of Drama 
the relaxed, easy-going atmosphere of the arts 
college, nor the romantic bohemianism popularly 
associated with the theatrical profession. The 
taxing daily grind of physical training, the 
intellectual stamina required for the study of 
dramatic literature, the realization that acting is 
not mere mimicry or narcissistic exhibitionism, the 
emphasis on team-work, the fact that unpunctuality 
and absenteeism spells disaster for the individual 
all these are unpleasant surprises for which 
the new student has not been psychologically 
prepared. The hard facts need to be made 
abundantly clear in the School's prospectus. 

Since so much is expected of the students of 
the NSD, it would be necessary to base the 
admissions to the School on a very rigorous system 
of selection. The auditions and interviews must be 
planned thoroughly and conducted scrupulously, so 
that the candidates get a clear idea of the deep 
commitment required of each of them to the theatre 
as an artistic expression. The grading of basic 
requirements in spoken, written, intellectual and 
technical skills can be worked out. 

A lack of consistency in approach among the 
staff, and their failure to develop the students' 
talents by making greater demands on'themselves as 
the courses advance, are among the reasons for the 
restlessness and negative frame of mind which have 
tended to characterize the collective attitude of 
the students towards the teaching faculty and the 
management in recent years. 

In a theatre school, there is a one-to-one 
relationship between student and teacher. The 
teacher is as exposed and is under as much strain 
as the student. The teacher needs extraordinary 
creative and emotional resources to nourish a 
variegated group of students through a strenuous 
three-year course. He or she cannot be a mere 
academician or a technical expert, but has to 
develop empathy and understanding with each 
individual student. 

All this, however, cannot absolve the students 
of their reciprocal obligation to maintain 
discipline, individually and collectively. The 
country is investing an enormous amount of money on 
the NSD, spending over a crore of rupees every 
year. In the theatre profession, which depends so 
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much on team work, the waywardness of a single 
individual can adversely affect the entire class, 
and therefore strict discipline in terms of 
attendance, regularity and application is called 
for. Under no circumstances can the students 
justify resorting to strikes. The demands for 
lowering the academic and professional standards, 
which have sometimes been voiced by misguided 
students, should never be acceded to. Students 
with a poor record of discipline, no matter how 
high their academic attainments, should be warned; 
if the warning is not heeded, their scholarship 
should be withheld. The last drastic step would be 
to ask a student to leave the School and refund the 
schoiarship amount received. 


6. Students' Contribution 

Having said this, however, we should like to 
conclude our comments on a positive note. The 
students, after all, have a great deal to 
contribute to the institution. Even the teachers 
can learn from the specialized knowledge which the 
students from different parts of the country bring 
— whether it is in the field of traditional or 
folk theatre, or literature. Some of the brilliant 
students can after graduation, be usefully 
associated even with the formulation of the 
syllabus. 

There are many imaginative and practical ways 
in which the problem of language can be tackled. A 
basic requirement for admission to the school is a 
sound knowledge of Hindi or English. An intensive 
course in both these languages should be provided 
in the first year of training for students who are 
weak in these languages. This would also make for 
a more even standard of linguistic attainment in 
the School as a whole, and remove the sense of 
unfairness among those for whom neither language 
happens to be the mother tongue. 

The very diversity of languages can be a means 
of enriching the students with the cultural wealth 
of India as a whole. In voice training, for 
example, the teacher takes scenes from plays, 
passages from great novels, short stories and 
poems, to be interpreted by the student through 
speech. The NSD had once devised an expanding 
syllabus of such material not only in Hindi but in 
many regional languages which were the mother 
tongues of the students. While every student had 
to know Hindi, because it is the working language 
of the NSD, he or she was encouraged to acquire an 
even greater mastery of his or her mother tongue. 
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and was free to perform passages in it for the 
examinations. And since each of several members of 
tHe staff knew at least two languages, there was no 
difficulty in covering the major languages of 
India. If there were a sufficient number of 
students in any language to make a viable cast for 
a play, performances in those languages were 
encouraged. We would suggest that this sort of 
approach should be systematized and enlarged upon. 

7.61 Many of the students have excellent knowledge 
of the literature of their respective regions, and 
some of them have become accomplished translators. 
This creates vast scope for revitalizing theatre in 
the country, both modern and traditional, 

7.62 Some of the essays submitted by the students 
in diverse subjects as part of their examination 
projects have been of a.considerably high standard. 
These could well be revised by the students with 
the help of the staff and published in the School 
journal. The research and hard work put in by a 
student could prove helpful not only to the 
student body as a whole, but to theatre students 
all over the country. Such efforts may also serve 
as the first steps for the author in the profession 
of his specialization, as a teacher, critic or 
technician. 


7. Future Status of NSD 

.63 Many persons in the field of theatre who met 

this Committee expressed the view that the NSD 
r'should shed its present image as being a "Delhi 
School of Drama", and its mandate should be so 
altered that it became a school of advanced 
studies, organizing only post-graduate courses and 
leaving it to a set of regional drama schools to 
impart initial training at the undergraduate level. 

.64 We strongly endorse the view that the National 

School of Drama must in course of time develop into 
an institution of higher learning, a centre of 
advanced studies in drama and theatre. When this 
happens, it should be called the National Academy 
of Dramatic Arts. It is our earnest hope that this 
will come about in the shortest possible time. In 
anticipation of this, encouragement should be given 
to the setting up of drama schools in various 
places in India to impart initial training. Such 
institutions would naturally be set up by the 
States. Even now a few good theatre schools exist 
in some States, and are doing creditable work; 
these must be encouraged and supported. It must be 
noted that an essential adjunct to a State drama 
school would be a State repertory company. There 
are also drama departments in some of the 
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universities. But these tend to offer academic 
courses with the emphasis being on theory and 
classroom instruction. It is important that the 
performance aspect is stressed. There must be 
very close interaction between the proposed NADA 
and the university drama departments. 

It is not suggested that theatre schools must 
be set up in the States merely in order to serve as 
feeder schools for the national institution. Such a 
course of action would only tend to worsen the 
existing situation, by multiplying the problems of 
career prospects which would be faced by the 
alumni. What we visualize is a constant endeavour 
to encourage the setting up of well-equipped and 
efficient drama schools at the State level, along 
with repertory companies, with support from the 
State Governments. Graduates from such schools 
must, other things being equal, get preference for 
admission to the advanced courses of study which 
the National Academy of Dramatic Arts would be 
conducting. Graduates coming out of the drama 
departments of universities must also be eligible 
for entrance to the NADA. 

Until such a situation develops in the natural 
course of events, the present character of the NSD 
cannot be substantially altered, and it must 
continue to impart basic instruction too. We 
would, however, recommend that students may not be 
admitted unless they are graduates and are also 
intensely involved in theatre activity wherever 
they happen to be. That is likely to provide a 
better equipped set of candidates for admission, 
and may reduce the tensions inherent in migration 
from their environment to the capital. In this 
context, we should like to stress the need for 
strengthening the faculty and courses of study 
as well as for augmenting and modernizing the 
facilities available — in those universities where 
drama departments have been set up or may be set up 
in future. 

Incidentally, we would like to touch here upon 
qualifications for teachers of drama in the 
universities. Whether it is in the NSD or in the 
university faculties of drama, an essential 
criterion for the recruitment of teaching staff 
should be experience and creativity. An insistence 
on a Ph.D. degree, as seems to be the practice in 
some places, sometimes results in recruitment of 
persons with a doctorate in language or literature 
with no practical experience in, or even aptitude 
for, drama. The UGC has provided for waiver of the 
condition of possession of doctorate or any other 
degree for recruitment to the faculties of music, 
dance and visual arts. This should be made 
applicable in the recruitment of teachers of drama. 
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The School needs to have a conceptual 
framework for its gradual development into an 
institute of advanced studies in theatre, film and 
television. For the theatre section alone it will 
have to think in the following terms 

- Indian Theatre, covering the classical, 
Sanskrit, traditional and folk forms, based 
on the system of Indian aesthetics as 
propounded in the Natya Shastra; 

- Western Theatre, based on the Aristotelian 
theory of drama and poetics; 

- Asian Theatre, particularly the Japanese Noh 
and Kabuki; 

- Children's Theatre, as a complete.department 
in itself, to deal with theatre as a means 
of developing the child's personality, 
theatre as a medium of education, and 
theatre as an integrating social and 
cultural force. 

For all these to be tied up with courses on 
film and television would naturally require careful 
planning. Our Committee cannot take it upon itself 
to work out in minute detail every aspect of such 
a scheme. A national institute has to have a 
vision large enough to meet the challenge of 
fulfilling the cultural needs of this vast sub¬ 
continent, and to become a major instrument of 
social involvement. The School should work in 
close association with the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
and Doordarshan. 

We should like to draw attention to the fact 
that, apart from its aesthetic and educational 
aspects, the theatre and its insights are being 
increasingly used in many countries in the 
treatment of mental illnesses and deficiencies. 
The National Academy of Dramatic Arts could perhaps 
be a pioneer of therapeutic theatre in our 
country, working in co-operation with institutions 
like the National Institute of Mental Health and 
Neurological Sciences. 


8. Cantus and liifrastruoture 

The School is now housed in some old buildings 
in Bahawalpur House, which have been reconditioned 
from time to time and made to serve the needs of 
classrooms, studios, theatres and workshops. It is 
necessary now to develop, on a planned basis, a 
campus which would have all the essential needs. 
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7.72 An institution like the National School of 
Drama cannot exist without theatre buildings. The 
open-air theatre on the grounds of Rabindra Bhavan 
is an example of an inexpensive but beautiful venue 
admirably suited to the climate of our country. The 
studio theatre, also in Rabindra Bhavan, is a 
serviceable.one. Other kinds of theatre, like the 
arena form with the audience surrounding the action 
on all sides have been devised by the NSD. But all 
these can be developed on a more scientific basis 
on a new campus, which should also look after other 
special needs like facilities for training in film, 
television and radio. 

7.73 Geographically speaking, the Bahawalpur House 

location is ideal. It is close to the National 

Akademis and is in the very heart of the cultural 

district in Delhi. But the space in this complex 
is at present badly planned and underutilized. Some 
of the non-theatre activities housed there may be 
moved elsewhere. A well-designed building with five 
or six floors — or a complex of buildings — could 
provide studios, workshops, theatres of different 
types and sizes, and a students/ hostel. It will 

also be desirable to provide housing for the 

faculty members on the campus. Students can then 
have more access to them. Such a set-up could be a 
great cultural asset to the city of -New Delhi, 

7.74 We understand that the NSD Society has already 
approved the idea of an integrated campus, and 
hopes to get the project going in the Eighth Five- 
Year Plan. Blit the Department of Culture has 
expressed doubts regarding the availability of land 
as well as the recjuired funds, in view of which the 
Society has suggested that the School could be 
located in Rabindra Rangashala on Ridge Road, 
although this place may not be easily available. We 
are firmly of the view that Rabindra Rangashala is 
not a suitable location for the School. Any new 
buildings there are likely to be dominated by the 
enormous structure which now exists. The School 
should not let itself be drawn into a situation 
where its struggle against insurmountable 
disadvantages is likely to consume all its energy. 
We strongly recommend the provision of adequate 
funds for the development of the Bahawalpur House 
premises on proper lines, in the perspective of 
establishing the National Academy of Dramatic Arts, 

7.75 Meanwhile, we suggest optimum utilization of 
the facilities already available. The sound studio 
should be used more effectively for speech training 
and singing. Systematic recordings of students' 
work will give them an idea of their deficiencies. 
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Students of stagecraft must use the workshops more 
intensively than they are doing. The School should 
make greater use of video cameras and other video 
equipment as teaching aids. All programmes may be 
recorded on video, ’to enable the participants to 
evaluate their own progress critically. There are 
many ways in which video recordings can be used for 
instruction in acting, speech, yoga, .dance 
movement, martial arts, etc., as well as in 
technical subjects like stage design, make-up and 
theatre architecture. 

The existing library needs to be expanded, 
and integrated with the teaching process. 
Specialized sections for each discipline covered by 
the courses of study must be built up, with well- 
chosen books, journals, audio-visual material and 
films. In the early years of the NSD an effort was 
made to start a School journal, but the resources 
were inadequate to develop it. These should be 
provided now, for it is important that advanced 
work done on particular themes should be made 
available to people all over the country. The 
journal can bring together experiences and 
experiments which may have been conducted in forms 
of theatre and of theatre training in different 
parts of the country. There should also be a script 
bank, as part of the library or separately 
maintained, which should have scripts of important 
plays in all Indian languages and English. 


9. Repertory Conpanies 

More than thirty years ago, it was felt that 
the most fitting tribute to the memory of 
Rabindranath Tagore would be the setting up of 
Tagore theatres throughout the country. While the 
structures were eventually built, the concept of 
how these theatres could be utilized to fulfil 
their basic purpose was never thought through. The 
matter was considered only at the most rudimentary 
level of giving the premises out on rent. Over the 
years, these theatres have suffered for lack of 
maintenance, but their rents have soared to such an 
exorbitant level that the average theatre 
organization cannot afford them. 

It must be recognized that theatre is a full¬ 
time professional activity of a large collective -- 
actors, directors, designers, technicians and 
administrative staff. Such a company, to function 
at all, needs a properly equipped theatre building, 
in which performances can be given day after day 
throughout the year. Every State Capital should 
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have its own State Repertory Compan-y, providing a 
changing repertoire of plays, and from time to 
time playing host to visiting repertory companies 
from other States on a reciprocal basis. There 
should also be well-housed resident theatre 
companies in every major city in the States. 
Smaller theatre groups in various localities of our 
cities should also be encouraged, each with its own 
theatre building and adequate space for rehearsals. 

The Government of India could give a lead and 
take appropriate initiatives in regard to setting' 
up the State Repertory Companies, extending 
necessary financial support to the State 
Governments, the latter providing matching funds 
and the essential infrastructure. Technical and 
artistic support in matters like working out 
programmes and selecting trained personnel could be 
provided by the NSD. 

A realistic, comprehensive plan on sucj:i lines 
needs to be worked out and executed ^at the 
national, state and local levels. This v/iil ensure 
the creative utilization of the training given by 
the proposed National Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
the State drama schools we have recommended. Only 
through such repertory companies can we hope to 
generate the kind of theatre movement which India 
should have, and relate such movement to an, ever- 
increasing involvement of our people. Indeed, ' it 
would be one of the best means of developing the 
country's cultural sensibility. The existence and 
role of the national institution can be visualized 
only in the context of such an overall country-wide 
scheme. Its graduates would thus have the 
opportunity of fulfilling the roles for which they 
are trained, namely to serve as the artistic 
conscience of society. 

Obviously, for a national institution to play 
a pivotal role in such a set-up, its own repertory 
company should be a dynamic and prestigious 
institution. The existing Repertory Company of the 
NSD has done some good work, but not enough. It has 
given between fifty to over a hundred performances 
per annum in recent years, mainly in the Capital 
Its repertoire during any given year features about 
a dozen plays, including new productions and old 
ones. The expenditure of the Company was about 
Rs. 20 lakhs in 1988-89, of which about Rs. 9 lakhs 
accounted for salaries of staff and artists, and 
about Rs. 8.5 lakhs for production expenses. For 
several years there has been no full-time Director 
in the Company, which is being looked after by a 
senior member of the teaching faculty. 
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We feel that this unit must be a relatively 
independent one under a full-time Director of its 
own, working under the umbrella of the NSD (and, 
in due course, the National Academy of Dramatic 
Arts). The status and emoluments of the Director 
should be equivalent to those of a Professor in 
School. We have recommended elsewhere that the 
Professors themselves should have the UGC salary 
scale. 

The Repertory Company must be active 
throughout the week, month and year, and should 
perform in as many parts of the country as 
possible. A wide-ranging and impressive repertoire 
of new productions as well as old ones should be 
built up. At present there is no planned annual 
schedule for staging performances. There should be 
a well-organized programme of productions keepittg 
in mind bO'th short-term and long-term objectives. 
Enough funds should be provided for achieving these 
goals. 

As mentioned above, the cort^any can extend 
technical and artistic support to the sister 
institutions in the States, which we hope will come 
up progressively. It must also build up a close 
rapport with the Sangeet Natak Akademi and the' 
corresponding institutions in the States; the gain 
will be mutual• 

If the Company is to function efficiently on 
such lines, it must, among other things, have an 
enthusiastic team of artists who have a sense of 
belonging and a justifiable pride in their 
occupation. The status, remuneration and service 
conditions of the artists, however, are at presenf 
not such as to attain this objective. 

There are about 20 artists who are engaged on 
a temporary basis, with an initial contract for 
one year, extendable twice by two years and three 
years. The posts are divided into two grades, t|xg 
majority being in the lower one. The basig^ 

qualification in both cases is that the candidate^ 
should be a graduate of the NSD. a university drpna 
department or some other recognized theatre 
training institution, with proficiency in Hindi 
and/or Urdu (language and speech) and good 

experience in acting. There is no age limit for 

for recruitment. The selection is made by a high- 
level committee including the Director of the NSE^^^ 
the head of the Repertory Company, a senior memb$'r 
of the faculty and two outside experts. 
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The artists are paid a fixed lump sum of 
Rs. 4,500 or Rs. 3,500 per month. There are the 
mandatory provident fund contributions and the 
usual medical benefits, but no dearness or city 
compensatory allowances. The artists are not given 
any residential accommodation, nor a house rent 
allowance. The remuneration does not increase 
during the period of their service. The question of 
giving them a gratuity at the end of the contract 
period is still under consideration. 

We are of the view that the remuneration of 
the artists - should be improved, with regular 
adjustment for the the cost of living. The 
contract could be for six years, the first year 
being a period of probation. In the event of an 
artist not shaping well thereafter, the contract 
could be terminated with reasonable notice. There 
should also be a provision for envisaging a second 
successive contract for six years in the case of 
outstanding artists who are inclined to continue 
their association with the Company. Appropriate 
rules could be framed by the Society in this 
regard. The grade of each artist recruited can be 
determined on merits rather than in terms of a 
fixed number df posts in each category. In the 
field of art, as in science, the 'post' concept is 
not appropriate. 

As we said, we expect the Repertory Company 
to undertake far more extensive tours in future 
than it has been doing so far. The present daily 
allowance at Government rates at this level is too 
meagre for dignified subsistence over long spells; 
we recommend that there should be institutional 
arrangements for boarding and lodging when the 
company goes on tour. 

We also recommend that in New Delhi there 
should be an artists' hostel. This must be part of 
the future integrated campus we visualize; 
meanwhile, temporary accommodation may be rented 
for the purpose of such a hostel. 

With the extended obligations of the Company 
to undertake continuous activities, there will have 
to be an adequate increase in the number of artists 
on its rolls, so that rehearsals and performances 
of different plays can be simultaneously organized, 
the active repertoire can be widened, and there can 
be understudies to act as substitutes whenever 
necessary. 
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Apart from the artists recruited on contract, 
the Repertory Company engages some casual artists 
also on an ad hoc basis, for short durations of a 
month or two, on a remuneration of Rs. 2,000 
or Rs. 3,000 p.m. Where it is necessary to engage 
such artists for enacting specific scenes, more 
generous compensation should be offered. 

There is also a need to review the status and 
salaries of staff other than artists in the 

Repertory Company. The salaries of some of the 

existing personnel who have onerous duties are 
unattractive. The whole structure and pay scales 
of the technical and supporting staff must be 
reviewed in the light of the Repertory Company's 
future needs. 

The 'Meghdoot' premises (adjacent to Rabindra 
Bhavan), where there is an open-air theatre used by 
the Company, can be developed into a full-fledged 
set-up for its activities, including the existing 
open-air theatre and a proper professional indoor 
theatre. Complications in the matter of 
transferring the land formally to the NSD for this 
purpose will have to be sorted out. 

The emphasis we have been placing on organized 
support to professional theatre should not be taken 
to mean that we are unappreciative of the 
dedication of amateurs. They have an important role 
in fostering a passion for the theatre. The 
existence of infrastructural facilities will also 
serve as a good incentive to them. Elsewhere we 
have stressed the importance of providing useful 
facilities for the arts in the countless cities and 
towns of our country. These must be easily 
accessible to amateur theatre groups as well as 
professional ones. 


10. The Constitution 

The NSD is today managed by a Society known as 
the National School of Drama Society. When problems 
surfaced in the School in 1989 and the then 
Director resigned, a review committee under Shri 
Girish Karnad was asked by the Society to look into 
and make recommendations regarding the functioning 
and organization of the School. The Committee 
submitted a report which was considered by the 
Society in September 1989. One of its major 
recommendations is that there should be an 
additional authority of the Society called the 
Governing Council below the General Council. At 
the instance of the Society, the Committee made 
more detailed recommendations in this regard in 
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February 1990, specifying how the General Council 
and the Governing Council should be constituted. 

We have gone through the reconunendations of 
the Committee at the suggestion of the Department 
of Culture. As we have dealt elaborately with the 
other issues in the earlier sections, we shall 
refer here only to its suggestions regarding the 
constitution. We are of the view that there is no 
need for a two-tier administrative structure, and 
that, as at present, it is enough if the Society 
itself is in charge of management. We would 
however, recommend that the Society be 
reconstituted in the following manner : 


L. President 


2. Financial Adviser 


3. Joint Secretary in 
the Department of 
Culture dealing 
with the NSD 

4. Director-General, 
Doordarshan 

5. Director-General, 
Akashvani 

6. Director-General 
Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations 

7. Director, Film 
and Television 
Institute 


to be appointed by the 
President of India 

Financial Adviser in the 
Department of Culture, to 
be nominated by the 
Government of India 

to be nominated by 
Government 


to be nominated by the 
Government 

to be nominated by the 
Government 

to be nominated by the 
Government 


to be nominated by the 
Government 


-17. Ten members to be nominated by the Government 
in the following manner: 


(a) 5 eminent personalities in the dramatic 
art, to be nominated in consultation with 
the President of the Society and Director, 
National School of Drama. 

(b) 5 persons from theatre/drama departments of 
universities, theatre training institutes, 
repertory companies from all over the 
country. 

18. One member of the Executive Board of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi connected with theatre, to 
be nominated by that Board. 
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19. One member of the Executive Board of the Sahitya 
Akademi connected with theatre, to be nominated 
by that Board. 

20. One member of the Executive Board of the Lalit 
Kala Akademi, to be nominated by that Board. 

21. The Member-'Secretary of the Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Arts, to be nominated by 
the Government. 


22-24. Three representatives of teaching staff of the 
NSD, one each from the category of Professors, 
Associate Professors and Lecturers, chosen by 
rotation in order of seniority. 


25-26, Two persons from among the past students of NSD, 
to be co-opted by the members of the Society. 

27. Director, NSD Repertory, when appointed full 
time — ex officio. 

28. Director, NSD, to be ex officio Member-Secrdtary 
of the Society. 


.98 The Society has a Finance Committee.,;^, The 

Financial Adviser of the Society may be^'^ts 
Chairman. The Joint Secretary, Department of 
Culture, two members of the Society (to be elected 
by the Society) and the Director of the NSD may be 
the members. 


7.99 As for the Academic Council of the School, the 

Director may be its Chairperson. We do not agree 
with the recommendations of the Review Committee 
that the Chairperson of the Society should chair 
the Academic Council. The members of the Council 
should include active theatre experts and 
representatives of theatre/drama departments of 
universities and theatre training institutes. 


11. Director's Status 

MOO There is no ideal Director, combining all the 

qualities and virtues that are desirable, and who 
by some miracle, would set everything right. We 
hope that the institution will produce, from among 
its staff, someone who will be equal to the task. 
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The prestige of the NSD's Director is 
diminished if the post does not provide a salary 
commensurate with the onerous responsibilities. We 
recommend that the salary and emoluments as well as 
the powers of the Director should be on par with 
those of the Directors of the Indian Institutes of 
Technology. The Director, if he or she is to 
function effectively, should have a minimum term of 
five years. 


12. Chcd.xperson 

The Chairperson of the National School of 
Drama Society (as of the National Academy of 
Dramatic Arts Society as and when the NSD is 
converted into NADA) should be a person of high 
eminence in public life who h^s deep interest in 
culture and in drama in particular. He or she will 
be appointed by the President of India and will 
work in an honorary capacity. 
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Chapter 8 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


8.1 The specific tasks assigned to this Committee 
were two-fold: firstly, the Committee was required 
to evaluate the work done by the three National 
Akademis and the National School of Drama; 
secondly, the interaction and inter-relationship 
('networking') between these 'apex' institutions 
with other cultural organizations were required to 
be assessed. But our terms of reference have 
wider connotations which cover much larger ground, 
including the part which the State plays in the 
cultural life of the country. We have offered 
several suggestions which need to be implemented 
immediately by these institutions and by the 
Government. At the same time, we have also made 
some observations which are meant to be reflected 
upon by the Government and the public in a spirit 
of deep introspection. 

8.2 In the process of making the required 
evaluation, we have tried to find answers to 
certain basic questions which have been relevant to 
our task. These are, among others, the following: 
What is the state of health of cultural 
institutions in various parts of the country? Is 
the multiplicity of institutions supported by' 
public funds an invitation to order or chaos? In 
the former case, what should be the kind of 
linkages and working arrangements, and the division 
of labour, between them? Are these institutions 
actively serving, spotting, rewarding those engaged 
in literature, musib, dance, drama, fine arts and 
so on? To what extent are they actively involving 
the artists among themselves, or doing serious 
research in problems connected with our classical 
and folk arts — preserving them, seeing that these 
are available to students of art and literature, 
and sensitizing people to these creative forms of 
expression? 

8.3 We have found that while all the three 
Akademis have done some good work, their impact on 
the cultural scene has not been widely felt. The 
accent they have tended to place on research and 
documentation is not strong enough, and their 
publications do not reach out to the average 
educated home. Their interaction with sister 
institutions in the States and Union Territories is 
far from adequate, not only due to their own fault 
but because of the poor state of health of many of 
those institutions. The Akademis have not been to 
able contribute much to the growth of active 
associations of artists and literary people. On 
the whole, they have not been able to provide the 
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kind of stimulation and leadership expected of 
them. The National School of Drauna too has to 
enlarge its vision and widen its horizons. This 
requires to be done with a sense of urgency. 

8.4 An aspect which we should like to underline is 
that the constitutions and regulations of all the 
National Akademis have been so devised as to 
encourage the participation of a very large number 
of ertists and writers (and associations of artists 
and writers) in their affairs. The membership of 
the Akademis' General Councils, Executive Boards 
and advisory bodies is more than adequately broad- 
based, providing for the inclusion of a 
representative cross-section of the creative people 
in the country. But in practice one finds that the 
contributions of the members are generally not 
substantial. This is an aspect which requires much 
soul-searching among those who accept the privilege 
of hieing called upon to serve the cause of culture 
through their exertions in the Akademis' forums. 

8.5 If our observations in the preceding 
paragraphs are well-founded, as we believe they 
are, an issue of critical importance emerges: What 
is the conceptual framework within which the 
Government must play its role in the field of 
culture and creativity in a democratic polity? 
Obviously, the builders of our nation had a deep 
conviction that the involvement of the State was 
necessary to usher in a cultural renais. 3 ance 
following the achievement of Independence by' our 
country; and that, no doubt, is why the National 
Akademis were set up. Some of the specif ic 
questions which arise in this connection are the 
following: 

8.6 Does the State have a conceptual approach 

towards art and culture? Is there a framework of 
policy within,which the Governments at the national 
and State levels operate, or are they only 
responding to ad hoc situations? What is the 
precise scope for Government's involvement in 
cultural activity, and what are the boundaries 
beyond which it should not tresspass? How has the 
transition from the patronage of Royalty and 
Nobility to that of the Government in a democratic 
set-up affected the attitudes and expectations of 
the recipients as well as the distributors? What 
•is the impact of the huge festivals that have been 
organized in the country and abroad in recent years 
by Government departments and institutions? If it 
is desirable to augment public outlays on art and 
culture, what are the priorities which ought to 
determine them? To what relative extent must 

the Government concern itself with bestowing 
patronage, organizing cultural events, supporting 
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institutional growth and endeavours, and creating 
infrastructure in the field of art and culture? 
What is the significance of the term 'culture 
policy' of Government — is it merely to spell out 
a programme of action, or should it rather be to 
formulate a well-defined approach towards the 
cultural environment? 

8.7 And the ultimate issue which arises is, how 
does one take culture to the people? Our country 
is an enormous tapestry woven out of threads of 
several colours, all of them merging into an 
integral design. Culture cannot be esoteric, for a 
few, but must be for the masses of our people, as 
an integrative force, adding a rich dimension to 
their life. How should the State and the 
i.nstitutions established by it set about ensuring 
not only that they encourage excellence, but that 
their support is extended to all sections of the 
people? What is the nature of the existing links 
between education and culture, and what are the 
consequences of a divorce between them in the 
Government machinery? What is the influence of the 
modern electronic media on the culture of the 
people, and what is their role in helping the 
National Akaderais to achieve their objectives? 

8.8 While it has not been our task to find answers 
to all these questions, we hope that in the 
preceding chapters we have offered some suggestions 
which might be useful. We should above all wish to 
say that the Government's function is npt to 
organize culture, but to support and stimulate its 
natural progress, and help to preserve the cultural 
heritage of the country. 

8.9 The Government's role in setting up and 
maintaining public libraries, archives and museums, 
and in organizing archeological and anthropological 
surveys, at considerable expense, is a legitimate 
one. Its concern for creating prestigious academic 
institutions and supporting them is equally 
commendable. We are glad to note that there is a 
trend towards increasing the allocations of public 
funds for cultural affairs, and hope it will 
continue. But we should like to see these 
resources invested more and more in creating and 
maintaining useful infrastructure for cultural 
activities and assisting voluntary institutions and 
individuals, and far less in organizing cultural 
events. 

There is an unfortunate alienation between 
education and culture. This gap must be closed. The 
two are in fact inseparable. We hope that the 
Commission on Education will address itself to this 
point. We shall be failing in our duty if we. did 


8.10 
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not emphasize the urgent need for relating, in 
practice, the development processes and the 
educational as well as cultural processes. The 
failure to do so may give us a sensation of 
'progress' in economic terms, but the society as a 
whole will find itself consumed by "excess sugar of 
a diabetic culture". In this context, the 
Committee fully endorses the recommendations made 
by the World Conference on Cultural Policies 
organized by UNESCO in Mexico in 1982. That 
conference made a large number of recommendations 
which need careful scrutiny and study in the 
context of our country's historical specifications 
-- past, present and future. We do not wish to 
burden this Report with extensive quotations from 
the proceedings of the conference, but would merely 
quote below the seminal thought contained in 
its attempt to search for the meaning and 
significance of the word 'culture' 

"... that in its widest sense, culture may 
now be said to be the whole complex of 
distinctive spiritual, material, intellectual 
and emotional features "that characterize a 
society and social group. It includes not only 
the arts and letters, but also modes of life, 
the fundamental rights of the human being, value 
systems, traditions and beliefs." 


We shall also be failing in our duty if we did 
not mention in this Report that in the course of 
our conversation with a large number of artists in 
our country, we found a persistent disquiet among 
them about their status in our society. We were 
told that while scientists, civil servants, members 
of the academic community and even sports persons 
had appropriate status and emoluments, the artists 
did not. This state of affairs needs to be 
considered with extreme seriousness. We should 
like to invite the attention of the Government of 
India to the recommendations made by the General 
Conference of UNESCO held in Belgrade in 1980. 
Perhaps it might be necessary to involve the 
community of creative persons in India in a 
national seminar for the purpose of ascertaining 
where precisely action needs to be taken. However, 
we are not suggesting that our country has paid no 
attention to the question of status of artists. 
The institution of awards and honours are 
indicative of attempts to accord recognition to 
artists. And yet, a great deal more needs to be 
done if our scoeity wishes to place on creativity 
the value which it richly deserves. We 
wholeheartedly endorse the following observations 
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contained in the document titled Recommendations 
Concerning the Status of the Artist (adopted by 
the UNESCO General Conference at its twenty-first 
session, held at Belgrade on October 27, 1980, 
Introduction,' IV.B.11 Intro 1):- 

"... UNESCO, [being] convinced that artists 
play an important role in the life and evolution 
of society, and recognizing that the vigour and 
vitality of the arts depend inter alia on the 
well-being of - artists both individually and 
collectively, and that, as a result of recent 
economic, social and technological developments, 
their situation is passing through a crisis to 
which it is becoming urgent to find a remedy, 
organized a series of surveys, symposia, studies 
and meetings for,the purpose of determining the 
political, economic, social and moral situation 
of the artist in contemporary society... It 
asks Member States to promote and protect the 
status of artists, both economic and social, by 
encouraging artistic activity, including 
innovation and research and by providing the 
necessary safeguards of their creative freedom. 
Member States are invited to improve the social 
recognition of artists, and to see that they are 
closely associated with decisions relating to 
the formulation and execution of cultural 
policies." 


The world is in need of people who not only 
are literate and productive but have a feel for the 
power of ideas' and for the beauty of word, sound, 
line and colour, and who through this sensitivity 
can conquer the tendency towards intolerance and 
violence. In this age which has witnessed 
tremendous advance in science and technology, human 
beings need to regain the capacity to live at peace 
with themselves and with Nature. Within our 
country we must foster a nation which is proud of 
its collective heritage but which, at the same 
time, is ready to reach out to the best from other 
cultures so as to build a human civilization from 
which inequality, injustice and the desire to 
dominate have been abolished. That is what culture 
truly means. As Dr. Radhakrishnan said : 

"... Our one purpose should be to see India 
united, trancfuil an4 gracious with a new way of 
life. India, impoverished and harassed, the 
prey of schism and division, must be raised to 
a happy condition with internal unity and 
illumination of spirit". 
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Chapter 9 

MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our main recommendations are summarized below 


Chapter 1: Introduction 

9.1 Whenever high-level committees or commissions 

are set up, the instructions of the Government of 
India for ensuring the smooth functioning of 
commissions and committees, issued in 1984 in the 
light of the recommendations of the Economic 
Administration Reforms Commission, must be followed 
[paragraph 1.12] 


Chapter 2: Indian Society: an Approach to Culture, 

Arts and Values 


9.2 Culture' should be understood in its most 
comprehensive sense, as encompassing the diverse 
creative activities which give a sense of purpose 
to human existence, and provide the reflective 
poise and spiritual energy so essential to the 
maturing of the 'Good Society'. Our definition of 
culture, therefore, should consciously reach out to 
the community as a whole. It should concern itself 
not merely with the specialist creator of culture 
but the lay citizen who also contributes to 
culture, which constitutes an integral part 
of the social and political existence of human 
beings. [2.3, 2.6] 

9.3 The State has a vital role to play in the 
field of art and culture, but any rash political 
intervention into culture would be disastrous. 
There is a need for the exercise of extreme 
sensitiveness on the part of the cultural 
bureaucracies of the Akademis and the 
Government departments concerned with cultural 
affairs at the Centre and in the States, and by 
politicians. "Management" of culture should be 
avoided. [2.6, 2.9, 2.37] 

9.4 We must also be on guard against any 
surrender to vulgar and populist forms of artistic 
endeavour. [2.12] 

9.5 Manifestations of folk art and culture 
must not be considered as museum exhibits for 
satisfying exotic interests. Their subordination 
to the laws of commercial "mass culture" is a 
threat against which it is necessary to provide 
institutional protection and support. [2.32] 
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9.6 Cultural production today is accomplished in a 
social context in which the mass media and the 
market have emerged as arbiters of taste and 
quality in aesthetic activity. Modern economies 
have converted art itself into a commodity. In the 
generation of cultural values, the market needs to 
be tamed and harnessed to serve the interest of 
man, nature and society. [2.34, 2.35] 

9.7 Culture has to be an important component of 
our planning processes. Our response to the 'hunger 
of the heart' and the 'feunine of the brain' need 
not await the response to the minimum needs of the 
body. Cultural development requires planned and 
sustained creation of infrastructure over a long 
period of time. The integral nexus between 
education, culture and development needs to be 
understood. (2.38, 2.42] 

9.8 The approach to culture in India must 
positively encourage regional diversity, and not 
merely tolerate it, so that no region or group 
can have the feeling of a threat of being 
swamped. There are no 'majority' and 'minority' 
cultures. The ""smallest unit has its contribution 
to make to the enrichment of the national sum 
total, and must be respected. [2.44] 


Chapter 3: Coxnnon Issues 


Impact and Interaction 

9.9 The National Akademis should have much closer 

interaction with their counterparts in various 
States, and must actively involve other cultural 
organizations and universities in their activities. 
They should be able to fund them to the extent 
necessary and possible, and work out efficient 
systems of giving grants. [3.2, 3.3, 3.9, 3.13] 

9.10 The functioning of the corresponding Akademis 

and equivalent institutions in the States and Union 
Territories need to be improved. They must be free 
from political and ’ departmental interference, and 
must be funded and administered properly. [3.4 
to 3.7] 


Grants 

9.11 The Akademis' assistance to individuals at 

present is marginal, and must be stepped up. 
They must provide grants for important research 
work. [3.14] 
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9.13 


9.14 


9.15 


9.16 


9.17 


It should be the Akademis, rather than the 
Departments, that should awards research and 
promotional grants, to institutions and individuals 
alike. Allocation of funds to them must provide for 
this. The Government must concern itself only with 
major grants for creating and maintaining 
infrastructure, or for very special projects or 
occasions. Even there the Akademis must be 
consulted. [3.17] 


General Councils 

The General Councils of the National Akademis 
are generally representative, and involve 
distinguished people in the field of art and 
culture from all over the country. They should 
meet more frequently than they do at present, and 
have more meaningful discussions on the Akademis' 
programmes and problems. [3.18 to 3.20] 

The representative from each State or Union 
Territory in the General Council should be a 
nominee of the corresponding Akademi (or 
equivalent institution) . Only in the event of 
there being no such organization should the 
State or the Union Territory make the^ 
nomination.- [3.22] 

The distinguished persons who are elected as 
Fellows of the Akademis should be closely 

associated with their affairs, and must have 
representation in the General Councils. A purse of 
Rs.25,000 may accompany the conferment of a 
Fellowship in the case of all the National 
Akademis. [3.23, 3.88] 

Instead of the Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry, the heads of All India Radio and 
Doordarshan should be represented on th* General 
Councils of the Akademis. [3.23] 


Chairpersons 

The Chairpersons of the Akademis must not only 
be eminent personalities in the fields of fine arts 
or literature, but must provide dynamic leadership 
to the institutions. They.-should be full-time 
functionaries of the Akademis. They may be 
accorded the status of Ministers of State, and 
provided with comparable remuneration, office 
facilities, housing and perquisites. Distinguished 
persons who accept the honour must also accept the 
obligations that go with it. [3.26 to 3.28, 
3.30, 3.34] 
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9.2 . 


9.22 


9.23 
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The Chairpersons of all the three Akademia imay 
be appointed by the President of India, on^%h6 
basis of panels drawn up by Search Committees 
consisting of eminent persons. [3.32] 

The terms of the Chairperson and the General 
Council must be coterminous. The process ■ .6^ 
selection must be taken up and completed in timl 
for the new indumbent to be able to preside over 
the first meeting of each newly-constituted 
General Council. No individual may be the 
Chairperson of an Akademi for more than two 
consecutive terms. [3.33] 

The Vice-Chairpersons of the Akademis must 
be provided with appropriate facilities. [3.35] 


Cultural Infrastructure 

Even in small towns there should be centres 
which provide basic facilities for fruitful 
cultural activities, such as space for rehearsals 
and performances, studios and workshops, sales 
counters for subsidized art materials and the 
Akademis' publications, and a place where artists 
can get together. [3.37, 3.38] 

The creation of such infrastructure should be 
the common concern of the National and State 
Akademis, financially supported by the respective 
Governments, and the Zonal Cultural Centres. 
Municipalities and urban corporations could also be 
associated. In the course of a well-designed time 
frame, there should be at least one such centre in 
every district of the copfttry. [3.38, 3.39] 

The organized involvement of industrial and 
commercial houses in such a plan, and the creation 
of a National Endowment Fund for the Arts, 
should also be considered. [3.40, 3.41] 


Zonal Cultural Centres 

The Zonal Cultural Centres are functioning 
without close links with the -National Akademis 
and their counterparts in the States and Union 
Territories. But they have much larger 
resources, and overshadow the activities of the 
latter. A substantial portion of these resources 
should be set aside for the creation of 

infrastructure facilities for cultural activities. 
The Zonal Centres should take up documentation and 
dissemination of authentic folk art forms, 

rather than organizing shows. [3.48, 3.51] 
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9.28 


9.29 


9.30 


9.31 


9.32 


Culture Education 

The National Policy- on Education .ims at 
bridging the gap which exists between the formal 
educational system and the cultural heritage of the 
country. For establishing the Inost effective links 
between these, there should be. an integrated 
perspective at all levels, starting with the 
primary schools and continuing into the university 
set-up. ,[3.58] 

It is necessary that the Central Advisory 
Board of Education actively promotes the vital 
linkages between education and culture. If any 
changes are required in the constitution of the 
CABE for this purpose, these must be carried 
out. [3.59] 

Such integration should be reflected in the 
Government's own set-up. Matters relating to 
education and culture should be looked after by the 
same department of Government, both at the Centre 
and in the States. [3.59] 


Staff 

The National Akademis and the National School 
of Drama should undertake an intensive work-study 
under expert guidance, as a step towards optimal 
utilization of the existing staff. [3.62] 

The status and pay scales of the Secretaries 
of the National Akademis should be identical, and 
equal to that of a Professor in the universities. 
The Akademis may, by mutual consultation, bring 
about a measure of parity between staff with 
comparable functions. [3.63] 

Technical personnel who have no normal avenues 
for promotion may be brought under a scheme of 
assessment and advancement, as in the case of 
technical staff in autonomous bodies in the field 
of science and technology. [3.63] 

There should be effective programmes for 
training and re-training the staff in all the 
institutions. [3.64] 


Finance and Autonomy 

The Akademis must make a forceful impact on 
the cultural life of the country, by supporting 
institutional and individual initiatives, and by 
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sponsoring widespread activities in collaboration 
with other institutions. Much larger resources may 
be made available to them in future for this 
purpose. [3.68] 

9.33 The Akademis should have full freedom to 

utilize the available resources. Each Akademi may 
be paid a lump sum grant every year, to be part of 
a separate fund .which . it would operate 
independently. There should be no day-to-day 
intervention of the Government in the affairs of 
the institution. [3.69, 3.75] 


9.34 In each institution there should be a well- 

devised . system of periodic inthrnal review, not 
only of its financial transactions but of its 
performance as a whole. [3.69] 

9.35 In each Akademi the Financial Adviser should 

be a full-time functionary, appointed by it and 
answerable to its General Council. He should be a 
member of the Executive Board and also the 
Chairperson of the Finance Committee. [3.70] 

9.36 The Financial Adviser of the Depalrtment of 

Culture of the Government of India i^hould be a 
member of the General Council. [3.70] 

9.37 The Finance Committee of each Akademi may be 

restructured. [3.71 to 3.74] 


Other Aspects 


9.38 The Akademis have neglected research. They 
should accord higher priority and greater support 
for research undertaker by other institutions and 
individuals. [3.76] 

9.39 It is the responsibility of the National 
Akademis to foster €aste f0r the fine arts and 
literature. They sHgdld mak;^ full use of radio and 
television. Their ' own publications should be a 
model for production values, and their archival 
material must be easily accessible to the public. 
[3.77, 3.78] 

9 40 The statutory imperative of a licence from t^e 

police and -the magistracy for enacting dramatic 
performances, and the rules regarding prior 
scrutiny o^ scripts, which amount to pre¬ 
censorship, ..,-must be given up. [3,79] 

Except on tickets exceeding Rs. 50, dramatic 
performances should be exempted from entertainment 
tax. [3.791 


9.41 
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9.42 Organizing concerts and shows of' Indian 
artists within the country is not a legitimate task 
of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. Such 
e-vents should be the concern of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi or similar institutions. [3.80] 

9.43 There must be close co-ordination between the 
Akademis and the Indira Gandhi National Centre for 
the Arts, The Centre ^h^ould be represented in 
their General Councils. [3.83] 

9.44 The relations between the National Akademis 
and other cultural institutions should be 



visualized in 
networking' . 

terms 

[3.85] 

of 

co-operation, and 

not 

9.45 

The success of 

the 

twin concepts of 

the 


Akademis' accoun-tability and institutional freedom 
would be best served if Parliamentary scrutiny 
concentrates on broad issues of policies, 
programmes and initiatives, [3.87] 


Chapter 4: Sahitya Akadeail 

Literary Awards 


9.46 Sahitya Akademi needs to take note of the 

genrai dissatisfaction regarding the present 
systemof deciding its annual awards. [4.12] 

9.4'? The right forum for the final decision for the 

awards should be a jury of three eminent persons 
who sit together and come to a joint decision. The 
jury's decision should not be subject to review or 
confirmation by the Executive Board. [4.14] 

9.48 Members of the Executive Board should not be 

included in the jury. At least one member of the, 
jury should be a Fellow of the Akademi or an author 
who had won a Sahitya Akademi award in the 
past. [4.14] 

9.49' The Language Advisory Boards may be closely 

associated, as consultant bodies, with the 
process of selection of literary works for 
awards. [4.15, 4.76] 

In addition to the present award for a book in 
each language published in the preceding three 
years, a new award may be instituted, to be given 
(at intervals to be decided) to a distinguished 
writer in each recognized language for his or her 
total contribution to its literature. [4.17] 


9.50 
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9.54 


9.55 
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The juries must apply the most exacting 
standards. If no book or author in any given 
language comes up to the mark, no prize need be 
awarded. The existing guideline to this effect 
should be strictly enforced. [4.19] 

Before any changes are implemented the Akademi 
may organize a national symposium on the subject in 
which our recommendations may be discussed, so that 
the community of authors themselves, through a free 
and frank exchange of views, can evolve a system of 
awards which is likely to gain general acceptance 
all over the country. [4.16] 


Translation 

The Akademi should undertake a comprehensive 
survey of the existing translations of literary 
works, identify important gaps, and set out 
to fill them in a well-conceived order 
of priority. [4.30] 

Selected works of authors receiving an Akademi 
award for his or her total contribution to 
literature (in the new scheme envisaged) may be 
taken up fot translation, along with award-winning 
books in the normal category. [4.31] 

The Akademi has recently instituted an annual 
award for the best translation in each recognized 
language. The process of selection bristles with 
serious complications which are inherent and may 
not be remediable. It may be a better idea to 
honour distinguished translators of literature on 
the basis of their total contribution which has won 
critical and public acclaim. Meanwhile, the 
principle of consulting source-language experts, 
which was given up after a single year's 
experience, may be restored. [4.32 to 4.36] 

The translation of books from and into foreign 
languages seems at present to have a low priority. 
The Akademi might review its approach in this 
regard. [4.38] 

The Akademi's activities should promote 
appreciation of the literary wealth of all the 
languages of India and thus counter the regrettable 
trends of linguistic chauvinism. [4.53 to 4.54] 
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Publications 


The Akademi must improve the quality of its 
journals, especially Indian Literature. It might 
also take note of the oriticism that certain 
languages are not receiving the attention they 
deserve. [4.42] 

The Akademi may sponsor a set of one hundred 
great Indian classics, ancient and modern; these 
could first be published in Hindi and English, and 
then in the other languages. [4.44] 

The Akademi should be in regular consultation 
with the National Book Trust, the Publication 
Division of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, and the Akademis in the States and 
Union Territories, in regard to its publication 
programmes. [4.46] 

The sale and distribution of the books and 
other publications are far from adequate. The 
Akademi should have a country-wide retail outlet 
and effective arrangements with professional 
publishers and distributors. [4.47 to 4.52] 


Library 

Offering advice in the matter of acquiring 
books for the Akademi's library should be an 
important function of the Language Advisory 
Boards. [4.61, 4.76] 

There should be specific allocation of funds 
for acquiring books in each language. Audio-visual 
material available in the library should be 
augmented. [4.61, 4.62] 

The equipment and facilities in the library 
must be modernized. A computerized information 
storage and retrieval system is necessary. [4.63] 

Timely steps should be taken to provide enough 
space for the library's future needs. [4.64] 

Tulsi Sadan, an extension of the Central 
Secretariat Library which is located close to the 
Akademi, may be transferred to the Akademi, where 
its collections would be more useful. [4.64, 4.65] 


Language Advisory Boards 

The concept of Language Advisory Boards has 
added a welcome dimension to the organizational 
structure of the Sahitya Akademi, ' but the 
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status, formation and functions of the Boards 
are not defined in the Akademi's constitution. 
This might be done now. [4.76, 4.78] 

The Boards must meet more often than they do 
at present, and consider the Akademi's programmes 
in greater depth. They may be associated with the 
selection of the members representing the 
respective language in the General Council. [4.76] 

The Boards may be reconstituted in the manner 
recommended in Chapter 4. [4.77, 4.112] 

[Other recommendations involving the 
Language Advisory Boards are contained 
in paragraphs 9.49, 9.62 and 9.70] 


Literary Associations 

Literary associations have an important part 
to play in the Akademi's affairs. But in the 
matter of giving them recognition the Akademi has 
been facing problems which are still to be sorted 
out. Several languages are not well represented. 
Most of the State Sahitya Akademis have not been 
accorded recognition. Each Language Advisory Board 
should study the local contexts in depth, and help 
to find appropriate solutions. [4.79 to 4.89] 

It should be the Akademi's concern, as well as 
that of the Central and State Governments, to 
evolve ways of encouraging the growth of vibrant 
literary institutions. [4.87] 


Other Activities/Aspects 

The existing provision in the constitution for 
electing Associate Fellows, which has been 
inoperative right from the outset, may be 
deleted. [4.91] 

The activities of the Akademi's four regional 
offices should be more widely known. Meanwhile no 
new regional offices need be opened. [4.92] 

Activities like the Samvatsar Lectures and 
'Meet the Author' programmes might be undertaken in 
cities other than New Delhi also. [4.94] 

The travel grants available to writers 
are insignificant, and might be substantially 
raised. [4.95] 

In undertaking comprehensive and historical 
studies of Indian literature, the emphasis should 
be on our common cultural heritage in regard to 
oral communication, aesthetics, ethical tradition 
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and social philosophy. Research studies by 
individuals -on special themes may be 
encouraged. [4.96, 4.97] 


The Constitvtion 


The provisions of the Akademi's constitution 
may be reviewed and appropriately amended in the 
light of our recommendations in Section 8 of 
Chapter 4. [4.102 to 4.112] 


Chapter 5: Lalit Kala Akademi 


Exhibitions and Awards 

There is a widespread feeling that in recent 
years the selections for the Lalit Kala Akademi's 
National Exhibitions and annual awards are not 
always fair, and that there is , a decline in 
standards. The Akademi must adopt a system of 
appointing a jury which would generate confidence 
in the art world. The General Council may prepare 
a special roll of distinguished artists, art 
historians and art critics, from among whom the 
members of the jury for the National Exhibition 
and'Akademi awards may be selected. [5.6, 5.7] 

The cash prize accompanying the Akademi awards 
may be raised to Rs. 25,000, as in the other two 
Akademis. The Akademi may secure ten works from 
each award-winning artist and organize a special 
exhibition. The conferment of the award may be 
restricted to a single occasion. [5.8, 5.9} 

The Akademi must maintain the highest 
standards in the selection of exhibits to be sent 
abroad for international exhibitions. [5.10] 

More retrospectives of our eminent artists 
(apart from those of the Akademi's Fellows) may 
be organized, as also exhibitions featuring 
specific themes and art movements. [5.10] 


The Triennale 

There is no need to have a separate 

organization for the Triennale. It should be the 

prerogative of the Akademi. There must be a 

continuing special cell which functions as a 

clearing house for information on developments in 
the international art scene. [5.15, 5.16] 

There is no virtue in the idea of restricting 
the Triennale to non-aligned nations. [5.17] 


9.83 
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The decline in the standards of the Indian 
exhibits in the Triennale must be checked. It is 
better to select not more than ten artists and 
exhibit a substantial number of their works, than 
to have a very large number of artists. [5.18] 

The Commissioners might be drawn from the 
panel suggested above [9.78], of eminent 
artists, art historians and art critics. They 
must have complete freedom to select the 
exhibits and organize the Indian section of the 
Triennale. [5.19] 


Research and Documentation 


Greater priority should be given to research 
and documentation in contemporary art, in 
collaboration with State Akademis. Attention 
should be paid to cataloguing archival material and 
on having proper facilities for conservation, 
restoration and retrieval. [5.23, 5,24] 


Publications and Dissemination 

The Akademi might consider bringing out its 
journals at regular intervals. The journal dealing 
with our traditional art has attained a very high 
international reputation; the other publications 
must also aim at achieving similar standards of 
editing and printing, [5.25] 

The Akademi must find more effective ways of 
selling its publications, in collaboration with 
commercial distributors. [5.26] 

An extensive collection of significant art 
reviews appearing in newspapers and journals in 
India and abroad must be built up, and should be 
easily accessible to artists and scholars. [5.27] 

For the dissemination of art, the Akademi 
might work in close collaboration with other 
organizations like the State Akademis, 
universities, museums. National Book Trust, Indira 
Gandhi Centre for the Arts, etc. Full advantage 
should be taken of the medium of television. [5.28] 


Other Activities/Aspects 

The Akademi's programme of purchasing works of 
art from contemporary artists is a marginal one, 
but has given rise to intense controversy and 
charges of favouritism. It has no special merit, 
and should be given up. [5.30, 5.31] 
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A fresh set of enforceable guidelines for the 
occupation and vacation of the studios in the Garhi 
Centre in New Delhi must be framed. This task 
would be much simplified if the distinguished 
artists who have been indefinitely occupying some 
of these studios came forward in a co-operative 
spirit to enable a solution to be found. [5.33] 

It is not necessary to have State-wise 
representation for art organizations in the 
Akademi's General Council. Ten members co-opted by 
the Council to represent these organizations would 
be sufficient. [5.35] 

The Akademi must, jointly with State Akademis 
and Governments, promote the proper growth and 
functioning of art associations. [5.35] 


Art Education 

Among the most neglected areas of culture vis 
art education. The Akademi must generate 
constructive discussions on this issue. [5.37, 
5.39] 

The Akademi should provide expertise to 
set up art museums in the States and Union 
Territories. [5.40] 

The Akademi must have close links witli museums 
all over India. [5.42] 


Incentives to Artists 


The production of art materials within the 
country needs to be augmented, and better quality 
ensured. Import of art materials should be placed 
on Open General Licence. There should be no import 
duties, or only a nominal one. [5.43] 

The Government of India's policy of setting 
aside a portion of the outlay on public buildings 
to include the making of murals and the purchase of 
works of art should be strictly enforced. The 
State Governments may also be approached with a 
view to getting such a provision adopted and 
incorporated. [5.45] 

A rebate for corporate expenditure on the 
acquisition of artistic works for the purposes of 
income tax, on the basis of the present provision 
for recognized donations, might be adopted. [5.46] 
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The Government may, in consultation with the 
Akademi and the ICCR, look into the problems faced 
by artists intending to take their works abroad for 
participation in exhibitions. The insistence on 
including an Indian Commissioner when exhibitions 
on contemporary Indian art are organized by foreign 
art organizations might be given up. The 
procedures for selling worka of contemporary Indian 
art abroad may be liberalized. [5.47, 5.48] 

The Akademi should have a practical scheme for 
subsidizing the transport of works of art for the 
National Exhibition and the Triennale from distant 
places in the country. The co-operation of the 
Railways must be secured in this context. [5.49] 


Artists' Constituency 

Although serious controversies have arisen 
over the election of fifteen members to the 
Akademi's General Council from the artists' 
community, the system must be continued, with 
important modifications. [5.52 to 5.60] 

The number of General Council members 
belonging to the category of those elected from 
the artists' constituency who may sit on the 
Executive Board may be restricted to two. [5.64] 

The electoral roll for the artists' 
constituency should consist of all artists who have 
won an award or an honourable mention in any of the 
Akademi's national or international exhibitions 
held since the beginning, and also the living 
Fellows of the Akademi (instead of the present 
system by which anyone who has exhibited at least 
once in the National Exhibition is allowed to 
vote). [5.66] 

All members of the electorate, and all' other 
artists whose works have been shown at least once 
in the Akademi's national or international 
exhibitions, may be eligible for being considered 
for election. [5.67] 


Internal Conflicts 

The affairs of the Akademi in recent years 
have been clouded by conflicts leading to 
mutual allegations made against one' another by 
important functionaries of the Akademi. In order 
to generate confidence, the existing General 
Council may be dissolved, and the revised structure 
and procedures recommended by the Committee may be 
adopted. [5.70 to 5.74] 
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The Constitution 


The General Council, Executive Board and 
Finance Committee of the Akademi may be 
restructured on the lines recommended in Section 10 
of Chapter 5. [5.75 to 5.89] 


Chapter 6: Sangeet Natak Akademi 


Awards and Fellowships 

The artists who receive the Akademi's annual 
awards may be offered an opportunity, subject to 
their willingness, to perform in a few places of 
their choice in the country during the year 
following the award. [6.7] 

Although the constitution of the Akademi 
provides for the election of Associate Fellows, in 
practice none has been elected. The provision may 
be deleted. [6.9] 


Research and Documentation 

The Akademi should step up its support for 
research schemes by the grant of research 
fellowships, and by undertaking research ventures 
in collaboration with Other institutions and 
individuals. [6.10] 

The Akademi's collection of audio-visual 
material could be more extensive, considering the 
immense potential. [6.12] 

The vital need for a matching collection of 
written material to support the recordings, 
through appropriate research, should not be 
overlooked. [6.13] 

The serious deficiencies which exist in 
classifying, indexing and cataloguing the archival 
material must be made good. [6.15] 

The facilities for retrieval and reference 
available on the Akademi's premises need great 
improvement. The Akademi must also improve the 
accessibility of its archives country-wide. [6.16] 
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More space and funds must be found for the 
Akademi's library and collection of musical 
instruments. [6.18] 

A national institution concerned with the 
performing arts must necessarily present the very 
best of performances, the guiding considerations 
being quality and the promotion of taste. [6.26 to 
6.28] 


Kathak Kendra and Manipur Academy 

There must be a planned building programme in 
the Kathak Kendra and the Jawaharlal Nehru Manipur 
Dance Academy. [6.37] 

The remuneration offered to faculty members in 
these institutions should be improved, and 
disparities remedied. The status and salaries of 
the Directors of the Kathak Kendra and the Manipur 
Academy may be upgraded. The conspicously low 
emoluments of the visiting gurus in the Manipur 
Academy need review. [6.38, 6,40] 

The budget allocations for the two 
institutions need to be increased. [6.39] 

The question of according the University 
Grants Commission's recognition to the diplomas 
and certificates given by the two institutions must 
be resolved soon. [6.41] 

The Akademi should start an Institute of 
Choreography. [6.43] 


Dissemination 

The Akademi should undertake a systematic 
drive to record musical, dance and theatrical 
performances of great living artists. It must 
search out rare items of classical, traditional and 
folk music, dance and drama, as well as rare and 
old manuscripts. [6.44, 6.47, 6.49] 

There is a need to produce a large body of 
literature on the performing arts and commercially 
available recordings for listening and viewing. 
Commercial houses could be persuaded to issue 
audio and video cassettes bearing the Akademi's 
stamp. [6.51] 

The Akademi must recognize and support 
genuinely creative innovations in music and 
dance. [6.57, 6.58] 
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Teachers who are part of the institutionalized 
system of education in music and dance, who are 
themselves products of the same system, need to be 
brought up to the mark through refresher 
courses. [6.57] 

In order to foster the guru-sishya parampara 
the Akademi's schemes of fellowships to masters 
and disciples must be augmented. The Akademi, in 
collaboration with agencies like the NCERT and the 
UGC, should be involved in the preparation of 
teaching material in music and dance, and in 
evolving a pattern of training suited to conditions 
of the country dn the model of gurukulas and 
conservatoires. [6.58] 

The performance of Western classical and 
church music should not be overlooked by the 
Akademi. The few dedicated organizations in the 
country which concern themselves with, -.serious 
Western music deserve its support and 
encouragement. [6.59] 

The cause of culture is not served by the 
cultural extravaganzas and utsavs sponsored by 
Governmental agencies. The tempo of organization of 
festivals, whether held abroad or within the 
country, needs to be be slowed down. Traditional 
artistes — whether classical, folk or tribal — 
should not be treated as museum pieces to be 
exhibited in India or abroad. [6.60 to 6.65] 

Artistic activity of our folk and tribal 
people should be viewed in its authentic context. 
Injurious external elements ought not to be brought 
into any given cultural milieu in the name of 
promotion or progress. [6.65, 6.66] 


The Constitution 


The Akademi's General Council and other bodies 
may be restructured on the lines recommended in 
Section 8 of Chapter 6. [6.67 to 6.75] 


Chapter 7: National School o£ Drama 


Courses of Study 

The courses of study in the NSD as they are 
imparted today, whether in acting, dramatic, 
literature or theatre techniques, should become 
wider in scope, more intensive in treatment, and 
progressively more strenuous as the students 
advance from year to year. [7.20, 7.21] 
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The whole question of syllabus must be viewed 
in the perspective of a conceptual framework for 
the NSD as a school of advanced learning in 
theatre, and should not be approached in an ad hoc 
manner. [7.29, 7.34] 

The NSD can contribute artistic and educative 
material to Doordarshan and the educational 
programmes of the NCERT. A comprehensive course of 
study in respect of children's theatre must be 
developed. [7.32, 7.34] 


The Faculty and Students 

The School must keep up with innovations, new 
technology and social attitudes in the world 
theatre. Members of the teaching faculty may be 
sent abroad for advanced training and to exchange 
ideas with their counterparts elsewhere. The NSD 
should establish a close working relationship 
with prestigious theatre training institutions 
abroad. [7.35 to 7.38, 7.40] 

Better techniques of training can be developed 
by bringing expertise from outside. Visiting 
theatre exponents can breathe new life into the 
School. [7.39] 

The Committee finds no validity in the view 
that the NSD should be far away from the larger 
cities. The achievements of the faculty and the 
students can be effectively tested out only in a 
major cosmopolitan environment where there is a 
well-informed and critical audience. The 
institution, however, must be protected from 
political pressures. [7.41] 

Members of the teaching faculty should be 
given UGC scales of pay. The issue has been 
tending to drift indefinitely, and must be resolved 
soon. The teaching staff may also be provided 
residential accommodation in the improved 
campus. [7.44, 7.45] 

The strength of the teaching faculty has not 
grown commensurately with the responsibilities of 
its members. The theatre demands intense, 
individualized training. The staff strength should 
be suitably structured department-wise. [7.24, 
7.46, 7.47] 

The minimum qualification for admission to the 
NSD should be a degree plus deep involvement in the 
theatre. [7.66] 
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Auditions and interviews for the selection of 
students must be far more severe than at present, 
so that the candidates get a clear idea of the high 
standards required of them. [7.54] 

Under no circumstances can students justify 
resorting to strikes. .Demands for lowering the 
academic and professional standards should not 
be acceded to. [7.57] 

There is need for strict discipline among the 
staff also. [7.23, 7.24, 7.49] 

There should be a certain degree of openness 
in the system of training as well as examinations. 
The number of outside experts associated with 
the examinations might be increased. [7.42, 7.49 
to 7.51] 


The Language Problem 

Intensive courses in Hindi and English should 
be provided in the first year of training for 
students who are weak in these languages. [7.59] 

The very diversity of languages can be a means 
of enriching the students with the cultural wealth 
of the country as a whole. The use of the 
student's mother tongue in classes and even 
examinations must be encouraged. [7.60] 


Future Status of NSD 


The NSD must in course of time develop into an 
institution of higher learning, a centre for 
advanced studies in drama and theatre, to be 
called the National Academy of Drcimatic Arts. It 
should evolve a conceptual framework for this 
transition. Intensive courses in Indian, Western, 
Asian and children's theatre must be developed. 
There should be close links with the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi and Doordarshan. [7.64, 7.68] 

Encouragement should be given to the setting 
up of well-equipped drama schools in various places 
in India to impart initial training. An essential 
adjunct to such a school would be a State repertory 
company. Such institutions should be established 
and supported by the States. [7.64, 7.65] 

Graduates from State drama schools and 
univerisity drama departments must get preference 
for admission to the proposed National Academy of 
Draunatic Arts. [7.65] 


9.149 
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The drama departments which exist in some 
universities tend to offer academic courses, the 
emphasis being on theory and classroom instruction. 
It is important to stress the performance aspect. 
There must be close interaction between the 
proposed NADA and the university drama 
departments. [7.64] 

There should be no insistence on the 
possession of a Ph.D degree by teachers of drama in 
the universities. What is really important is 
experience in, and aptitude for, drama. [7.67] 

The NADA could perhaps be a pioneer of 
therapeutic theatre in our country, working in 
co-operation with institutions concerned with 
health. [7.70] 


Campus and Infrastructure 

It is necessary to develop, on a planned 
basis, a campus for the School which would have all 
the essential infrastructure. Its existing 
location in Bahawalpur House in the Capital is an 
ideal one. Some of the non-theatre activities 
housed here may be moved elsewhere, and a well- 
designed building or set of buildings constructed 
for the NSD, providing studios, workshops, theatres 
and a hostel. [7.71 to 7.74] 

Greater use must be made of video equipment as 
teaching aids. The library needs to be expanded 
and integrated with the teaching process. There 
must be a script bank storing important plays in 
all Indian languages and English. [7.75, 7.76] 


Repertory Company 

It is hoped that eventually there will be a 
repertory company in every State, and also resident 
theatre companies and smaller theatre groups in all 
major cities, with help from the Central and State 
Governments. [7.78 to 7.80] 

The NSD's own Repertory Company, while it has 
done some good work, must accomplish much more. It 
must be constantly active, build up a wide-ranging 
repertoire, and tour widely in the country. It 
should have a close rapport with the Sangeet Natak 
Akademis at the Centre and in the States, and offer 
technical and artistic support to its counterparts 
in the States. [7.81, 7.83, 7.84] 
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The Repertory Company should be a relatively 
independent unit under a full-time Director, 
working under the umbrella of the NSD. The 
Director's status and emoluments should be equal to 
those of a Professor in the School. [7.82] 

The remuneration and service conditions of the 
artists in the Repertory Company must be improved. 
There should be an artists' hostel. The artists's 
strength also needs to be increased [7.85 to 7.92] 

The structure and pay scales of the technical 
and supporting staff in the Company need to be 
reviewed in the light of its future needs. [7.93] 

The 'Meghdoot' premises, where an open-air 
theatre is located, can be developed into a full- 
fledged set-up for the Repertory Company's 
activities. [7.94] 


T£e_ Constitution 

The NSD's memorandum of association and allied 
rules and regulations may be appropriately amended 
along the lines of the recommendations in Section 
10 of Chapter 7. [7.96 to 7.99] 


Director's Status 

The salary, perquisites and powers of the 
School's Director should be on par with those of 
the Directors of the Indian Institutes of 
Technology. The Director should have a minimum 
term of five years. [7.100, 7.101] 


Chairperson 


The Chairperson of the NSD should be a person 
of high eminence in public life who has deep 
interest in culture and particularly in drama. He 
will be appointed by the President of India and 
will work in an honorary capacity. [7.102] 


'Chapter 8: Concluding Remarks 


While the three Akademis have done some good 
work, their impact on the cultural scene has not 
been forceful. They must constantly strive to 
provide the kind of stimulation and leadership 
expected of them. The National School of Drama too 
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has to enlarge its vision and widen its 
horizons. [8.3] 

The membership of the Akademis' General 
Councils, Executive Boards and advisory bodies is 
even at present broad-based, providing for the 
inclusion of a representative cross-section of the 
creative people in the country. But the 
contributions of the members are generally not 
substantial. Those who accept the membership must 
put in more. [8.4] 

The Government's function is not to organize 
culture, but to support and stimulate its natural 
progress, and help to preserve the cultural 
heritage of the country. The present trend towards 
increasing the allocations of public funds for 
cultural affairs must continue. These resources 
must be invested more and more in creating and 
maintaining useful infrastructure for cultural 
activities and assisting voluntary institutions 
and individuals. [8.8, 8.9] 

Steps might be devised to improve the status 
of artists in society. [8.11] 

The alienation between education and culture 
must be remedied. Both must form an integral part 
of the development process. It is through the 
sensitivity fostered by culture that the nation can 
conquer the tendency towards intolerance and 
violence. [8.10, 8.12] 


Menjbers: E. Alkazi 
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LIST OP PERSONS «HO MET THE COMMITTEE 


Appendlx-lA 


hbbraelatlons 



SA 


Sahltya Akademi 

LKA 

- 

Lallt Kala Akademi 

SNA 

- 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 

MSD 

- 

National School of Drama 

JNMDA ^ 


Uawaharlal Nehru Manipur Dance Academy 

GC 


General Council 

Adv. Bd. 

- 

Advisory Board 

Adv.Com. 

- 

Advisory Committee 

Unlv. 

- 

University 


AHHEDABAO 

Shxi Aialfc Aaabxlal, arc 1st t Ahmedabad 

Shrl Kaahmikh Baxadl, theatre person, Ahmedabad 

SJurl Sajeadxa Bhatt, Director, Youth Services a Cultural Activities, Gujarat Govt., Gandhinagar 
Shrl C.V.Chandzasskar, dancer a dance guru; Head of Dept.of performing arts,M.S.Unlv.,Vadodara 
shrl Aehok Chatterjl. National Institute of Design, Ahmedabad 
Shrl Mualngh Chbeze, artist, Ahmedabad 

Shrl Bagbuvir Chowdhury, Hindi Dept., Gujarat Unlv., Ahmedabad 

Ke. Ssther OaTld, artist; Vice Chairperson, Gujarat LKA, Gandhinagar 

Shrl S.&.. Deesl, drama critic, Ahmedabad 

Shrl Awibhal Ooshl, musician t researcher, Rajkot 

Shrl J.S. JedxT, researcher In folk arts, Ahmedabad 

Shrl vlaay Jha, Director, National Institute of Design, Ahmedabad 

Shrl tUabhal Kag, folk music l drama, Bhavnagar 

Shrl Bhupaa KaUcar, artist, Vadodara 

shrl Sudhlr Bhaadekar, music critic, Ahmedabad 

Ka. Kuaudlnl Lakhla, dancer; 'Kadamb', Ahmedabad; Member, SNA-GC a Adv. Com., Kachak Kendra 
Dr. Chlaubhal Modi, Gujarati writer, Ahmedabad; Member, SA-GC t Gujarati Adv. Bd. 

Dr. Chlnubhal Bayak, theatre person, Ahmedabad 

shrl Kallaah Saadya, theatre person; 'Darpana', Ahmedabad 

Shrl Baban Sarlaeo, artist, Vadodara 

Shrl R.S, Saraar, Secretary, Gujarat LKA, Gandhinagar; Member, LKA-GC, Hew Delhi. 

Shrl Bhelabbal Patel, Gujarati writer, Ahmedabad; Member, Gujarati Adv, Bd., SA 

Shrl Jaraa Patel, artl.st, Vadodara 

Na. Vaha Raaaaortby, music critic, Ahmedabad 

Shrl MadhaT Raisaattj, poet, playwright, lyricist, art critic, Ahmedabad; Member, SNA-GC 
Shrl Plrajl Sagra, artist, Ahmedabad 

Na. Mrlaallnl Saxabbal, dancer; dance guru, 'Darpana', Ahmedabad 

Shrl OhaxBslbhal Shah, dancer, Bhavnagar 

Shrl Shantl Shah, art critic, Ahmedabad 

Shrl Yaahwaat shukla, Gujarati writer, Ahmedabad 

Shrl P. Subraaanian , music critic, Ahmedabad 

Shrl Jhawant Thakar, theatre person; Vice Chairman,Gpjarat .SanglC Nrltya Natya Akademi,Ahmedabad 

Ma. Latabaa Thakkar, drama artiste, Vadodara 

Shrl Dhlrubhal Thakkar, literary scholar, Ahmedabad 

shrl K. vlshwaaatb, Indian Space Research Organization, Ahmedabad 

shrl Bharat Yagnlk, drama artiste, Rajkot 

Shrl Eaahu Tagnlk, Secretary, Gujarat Sahltya Sabha, Ahmedabad 
Shrl Sltanahu yasbasbehandra, Gujarati writer, Ahmedabad 


BANGALORE 

ProC. V.C. Andaol, artist; Secretary, Ideal Fine Arts Society, Gulbarga; Member, LKA-GC 
shrl Yuauf Axakkal, artist, Bangalora 

Shrl K.S. Marldaaa Bhat, Yakshagana Kandra, Udupl; Member, Kannada Adv. 3d., SA 

Dr. s.L. Bhyrappa, Kannada writer, Mysore; Member, SA-GC s Convenor, Kannada Adv. Bd. 

Ms. Choodaaanl, artist, Chltrakala Parlshad, Bangalore 

Shrl Shabtlnath X. Desal, Kannada writer; Vice-Chancellor, Kuvempu University, Shlmoga; Member, 
SA-GC t Convenor, English Adv. Bd. 

Ma. Puahps Oravld, artist, Chltrakala Parlshad, Bangalore 

Shrl K.M. Xadapad, artist; President, Karnataka LKA, Founder-Principal, Ken School of Art 

Shrl B.8. Hangsl, Secretry, Hubll Art Centre, Hubll 

Dr. Ms. Gsogubal Haagal, musician, Hubll 

Dr. V. Doraswaaqr Iyengar, musician. Bangalore 

Ms. B. Jayaahxae, 'Spandana', Bangalore 

Shrl C.K. Jaaiba, Principal, Nlnasam Theatre Institute, Heggodu, Sagar 
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ahrl O.B. Jeshi, Editor, 'Mxnohara Grantha Mala', Dharwar 
Shrl B.e. Joaht, publlshar, Dharwar 

Ma. Kaaalakabi, artist, Karnataka Chltrakala Parlshath, Bangaloia 

Shrl H. KaawlaaatK, Frasldant, Bangalora Gayana Samaja, Bangalore 

Dv. Chaadaaaakhar Xaabar, Kannada writer; Centra o{ Kannada Studios, Bangalore Unlv.; 

Member, SA-GC a Kannada Adv.Bd. 

Bhri B.v. Karsath, theatre person, Chief Adviser, ‘Nataka Karnataka Rangayana', Mysore 

Shrl K.BhiTaraaa Xaraath, folk drama, Saligrama, Udlpi 

Shrl Y.X. Krlahnaauxthy, former Editor t Advisor, 'Prajavanl' Bangalore 

Shrl K.O. Kuskkotl, publisher, Dharwad 

Shrl Mallkasjua Manaus, musician, Dharwad 

Shrl l.N, vlttal Muztby, Director (Culture), Karnataka Govt,,Bangslore 
Shrl Xaa Muthuawaiat, Tamil writer and theatre person, Madras 
■hsl Belan Maabiar, artist. Bangalore 

Dr. D.K. Manjuitdappa, Vice-Chancellor, Bangalore Univa^lty, Bangalore 
Shrl r.T, Mamslahachar, Kannada writer. Bangalore' 

Shrl Kaxuyanappa Chltrakar, traditional artist. Bangalore 
Dr. M. Surya Prasad, music critic, Bangalora 

Shrl Satll Puttappa, President, Karnatak Vidyavardhakf%angha, Dharwad 

Shrl Vlttal Ral, Secretary (Information,Tourism a youth Services), Karnataka Govt., Bangalore 

Ma, I«ala Samenathan, Hon'y. Director, Meenakshi Sundaram Centre for Ferf. Arts, Bangalora 

Dr. Saja Kaosanaa, Director, National Inst, of Advanced Studies, Bangalore 

Ma. VljHila Bangaehar, President, Karnataka Ganakala Parlshat, Bangalore 

Dr. B.K.Kangaaath, , Hon'y. Director of Programmes, Bharatiya Vldya Bhavan, Bangalore 

shrl G.v, K. Baa, Chairman, Bharatiya Vldya Bhavan, Bangalora 

Dr. O.S. Krishna Bee, dance guru. Bangalore 

Ma. Maya Baa, dancer, ballet director, choreographer; Chairperson, Karnataka Sangeet Nritya 
Akademl, Bangalore; Member, SMA-GC, New Delhi 

Shrl K,S. Hanjuada Bao, Secretary, Karnataka ChttrakalS- Parlshath, Bangalore; Member, LKA-GC 
Ma. Shanta Bao, dancer and dance guru. Bangalore 

Shrl B.V.K. Saatry, Bangalore; critic, former Secretary of SNA, New Delhi 

Dr. B. Sathyanarayana, mualcologlst. Bangalore; Prealdent, Indian Muatc Congress 

Bhrl V.B.C, Bekher, artist, Karnataka Chltrakala Parlshath, Bangalora 

Dr. Baaaohandra lhame, Kannada writer. Bangalore 

Prof.M.K. Srlnlvae, sociologist, Bangalora 

Shrl A.x. srlTaatava, Director, Central Inst, of Indian Languages, Mysore 
Shrl R.v. subbeaae, Nlnasam Theatre Inst., Heggodu, Sagar; Member, SNA-GC 
Shrl B.K, Sureeh, art critic. Bangalore 

Shrl Baagalera X. Vaakataraa, musician; Director, 'Percussive Art Centre', Bangalore 


BBOPAL 

Shrl Afaqua Ataod, Ordu writer. Bhopal 

Ms. eul Bardhaa, 'Little Ballet Troupe', Bhopal; choreographer 
Shrl JaldaT jBhagal, craftsman, Bastar 

Shrl t.B. Bljlaal, Secretary, HP Sahitya Parlahad. Bhopal 
Shrl Suzash Chaudhazy, artist, Bhopsl 

Shrl CMprsltaah Chsuraala, musician; Deputy Director, Ustad Allaudln Khan Akademl, Bhopal 
shrl Dated Sla Parlduddla Dagar, musician, Bhopal 
shrl Aatad Daboa, dancer 

Ns. Shaflgua Farhat, Lecturer, Hamldia Col.; Anjuman-e-Taraqqul-e-Urdu, Bhopal 

Ma. Maajuaha Sangull, artist, Bhopal 

Shrl PzaUiat Oaagull, 'Little Ballet Troupe', Bhopal 

Shrl Shaalur Koabal, Director, 'Kale Padm' (dance centre), Bhopal, dance guru 
Bhxi. Shranlk Jeln, artist, Indore; Principal, Indore School of Art 
Bhrl fxsahast Khlrwadkar, theatre parson, Bhopal 

Slurl S.G. Khlrwadkar, Secretary, MP Adlvasl i Lok Kala Parlshad, Bhopal 

Shrl Sajaadza Kotbarl, Director, 'Sangeet Kala Mandlr', Bhopal 

Shrl Xlraajaa MahaTar, folk arts scholar, Raipur 

Shrl Barash Mahts, Hindi writer, Uj]aln 

Ns, Vlbha Nlshra, theatre person, Bhopal 

Shrl Pama Pabya, artist (tribal), Jhalna 

Shrl Bala Sahab leaehwala, musician, Gwalior 

Shrl KlawBshu Ral, theatre person, Bhopal 

Shrl Bajaraa, artist, Bhopal 

Shrl Jeatu Baa, craftsman, Jagdalpur. Bastar Dt. 

Shrl Oyan San)aa, Hindi writer; Editor, 'Pahal* (lit. magazine), Jabalpur 
Ma. Masra Rae, musician, Bhopal (vocalist) 

Dr. R.C. Shah, Hindi writer, Bhopal 

Dr. l.B. Bhazaa, Secretary, MP Tulal Academy, Uljaln 
Slirl Vljey Bahadur Singh, Hindi writer, Vldlsha 
8>irl V.M. Singh, Hindi writer, Bhopal 
Shrl Medan Sonl, Hindi writer, Bhopal 
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Shcl Mayaraa Surjaa, President, MP Hindi Sahitya Sammeian, Raipur 
•hrl il, Swaalnethaa, artist, Bhopal 

Shrl rasal Savlsh, Secretary, MP Urdu Akadenl, Bhopal 

De. XElsbaa Kanh Tlwaxi, Vice-Chancellor, Jlwaji Unlv., Gwalior 

Dr. Bhaakaracbarya TElpahkl, Secretary, MP Sanskrit Akademl, Bhopal 

shEi Aahok Vajpeyi, Secretary (Culture), MP Govt., Bhopal; Member, SNA-GC 

Ks. RaahsLi Vajpayi, dancer, Bhopal 

Shrl Kauai Vaahlatha, theatre director, Gwalior 

Shri K.C. Veraa, actor, Gwalior 

shxi Shyaa Sunder vyaa. Chief Secretary, Madhya Bharat Hindi Sahitya Samiti, Indore 
Shri Javed Zaidl, Rand Handal, Bharat Bhavan, Bhopal 


BBOBAMESHAR 

Shxl Aalm Beau, theatre director, Bhubaneswar 
Shrl Bhavani Ckacaa Blawal, Orissa Dance Academy, Bhubaneswar 
Shrl P.c. Ckalnl, Secretary, Orissa sangit Parlshad, Purl 
Shrl Chlttaraajan Daa, Oriya writer, Bhubaneswar 

Sbxi Ourga Prasad Daa, artist; Principal, Govt. College of Art 4 Crafts, Khallikote, Ganjam 

Dr. Rarlah Chandra Daa, Supdt. of Museums, Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Dhlren Dash, Director, Inst, of Oriental Theatre Arts, Bhubaneswar 

Or. K.P. Dash, Superlntendant, Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar 

Ms. Bins Devi, Director, Doordarshan, Bhubaneswar 

shrl B.K. Dhal, Gen. Secretary, Bhubaneswar Book Fair; Editor, 'Swarajya', Bhubaneswar 
Ma. Prlyanbada N. Bajaadi, dancer, Bhubaneswar; Member, SNA-GC. 

Dr. DaaodarKota, Utkai Sangeet Mahavidyaiaya,Bhubaneswar;Hon'y Director,'Odlssl Bikash 
Pratlsthan', Puri 

shrl Sakkadl Hots, Oriya writer, Bhubaneswar; Member, Oriya Adv. Bd., $A. 

Dr. Arjun Joabl, archeologist, museologist; Joint Director (Culture), Bhubaneswar 
shrl J.C. Ksnunge, artist; Secretary, Orissa LKA, Bhubaneswar; Member, LKA-GC 
Prof.Pranabandhu Kar, Oriya writer, Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Anant Mahapatra, theatre person; Vice President, Orissa SNA, Bhubaneswar 
JUatloe Barlhar Mshapakra, President, Xaia Vikash Kendra, Bhubaneswar 
Shrl Jayanta Mahapatra, English writer; Member, SA-GC 4 English Adv. Bd. 

Shxl Dhlrendxa Kalliok, theatre director, Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Blabwsnath Klabxa, Secretary, Rajdhanl Kale Sinsad, Bhubaneswar 

Or. Krlahns Prasad Mlahra, Head, PG Dept, of Philosophy, Utkal Unlv., Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Beelananl Mlahra, Kedarnath Gabeshana Prathlsthan, Bhubaneswar (lit./cult, research) 

Dr. Scwbhagya Kuaar Mlahra, Oriya writer; Head, English Dept., Berhampur Univ., Ganjam; Member, 
Oriya Adv. Bd., SA 

Dr. Geplnath Nebanty, Oriya writer, Bhubaneswar 

Shri a.H. Nohaaty, Vice President, Rajdhanl Kala Sansad, Bhubaneswar 
Shrl J.X. Mehanty, Asst, Secretary, Urdu Academy, Bhubaneswar 

Prof .J.M.Kohaaty, Head, English Dept,, Utkal Unlv., Bhubaneswar; Memiuer, SA-GC 4 Convenor, 

Oriya Adv.Bd. 

Ms. Xiwkia Mobsnty, Odissi Research Centre, Bhubaneswar 
Shri. Bsisaah Chandra Mehanty, artist, Kiubaneswar 

Shri Suxaah Chandra Mohanty, artist; Principal, Xalayatan School of Art, Sundargarh 

shri B. Mohapatra, President, Rajdhanl Kala Sansad, Bhubaneswar 

shrl Bagbunatb Mohapatra, stone craftsman, Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Asit MuJcharjl, President, Orissa LKA, Bhubaneswar 

Dr. Blnod Chandra Salk, Vice-President, Orissa 5A, Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Radhaahyaa Panda, Gotipua Nrutya Kala Kendra, Purl 

Shrl slba Panlgrahl, artist; B.K.College of Art 4 Crafts, Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Matwhan Parida, Jateshwar Natya Kala Sansad, Ganjam 

Dr. Dlnanath Pathy, artist;Principal,3K College of Arts 4Crafts,Bhubaneswar; 
elected Member, L)CA-GC 

Shrl D.H. patnalk. Secretary, Orissa SNA, Bhubaneswar; Member, SNA-GC, New Delhi 
Shri Shyam Sundar Patnalk, artist, Bhubaneswar 

shrl Blbuti Pattanalk, Oriya writer; Prof, of Oriya, BJP College, Bhubaneswar 
Shrl Rabl Pattanalk, Gen. Secretary, Dekhak Samukya, Bhubaneswar 
shrl M.A. guasal, Secretary, Urdu Academy, Bhubaneswar 
Dr. CbandrashalchaE Bath, Oriya writer, Bhubaneswar 

Dr. Ms. pratlbha Bay, Oriya writer, Cuttack; Member, Oriya Adv. Bd., SA 
Shrl Praaanta Kumar Roy, Supdt. Archeology, Bhubaneswar 

Shxl Mohapatra Hllaaanl Sahoo, President, Orissa SA, Bhubaneswar; Member, SA-GC 4 Oriya Adv. Bd. 
Shrl s, Sahoo, Secretary (Culture 4 Tourism), Orissa Govt., Bhubaneswar 

Shrl Bhagwan Sahu, researcher In folk music, dance. Secretary, Narendrapur Kalavlkash Kendra 
Shrl Blxawar Sahu, dance guru; Gotipua Nrutya Kala Kendra, Puri 
Shrl B.B. Sahu, artist, Berhampore; Member, DKA-GC 

Dr. Suall Satpatby, musicologist; researcher (tribal music 4 dance), Bhubaneswar 
Shrl Surandranatb Satpathy, Secretary, Orissa SA, Bhubaneswar 
Shrl SoTlnd Chandra Taj, film director; puppetry, Bhubaneswar 



BOMBAY 


ahzi tioxu Canaalxo Alphonao, Western music teacher; journalist, Bombay 

Ma. Klaherl Aaonkar, musician, Bombay 

Brof.s.D. Aswade, Principal, J.J. School of Art, Bombay 

Shrl V. Balakrlahaab, music critic, Bombay 

Tt. faturdlno Barreto, Director, Western Music Dept., Kala Academy, Panajl-Goa 
Shrl Fzmbhalcar Bame, artist, Bombay 

shrl rrakasb Bhataabrakar, Regional Secretary, Sahitya Akademi's Regional Office, Bombay 
shrl Bhaakar Cbandavarkar, musician,Pune;Member,SNA-GC S Adv.Com,, Kathak Kendra 
Shrl Raa Chatterjl, Hon'y. Secretary, Jehanglr Art Gallery, Bombay 

Dr. Suresh Dalai, Gujarati writer; SNDT Women's Unlv., Bombay; Member, SA-GC and Convenor, 
Gujarati Adv. Bd. 

Shrl Herladra Dave, Gujarati writer; Edltor-ln'-Chlef, Janmabhooml Pravasi, Bombay 
Dr. Lankan Daahpanda, Head, Dramatics Dept., Marathwada Unlv., Aurangabad 
Shrl P.L. Deahpaada, Hon'y. Secretary, National Centre for Performing Arts, Bombay 
shrl Handu Dhanaahwar, music critic, Bombay 
Dr. Ma. Saryu V. Doahl, Editor, 'Marg', Bombay 

Pref.HlaalB Xsaklal, English writer,art critic,Bombay; Member, English Adv. Bd., SA 
shrl Xakoo Gandhi, Chemould Art Gallery, Bombay 

Shrl Shanta Gandhi, Bombay; former Director, National School of Drama 

Ma. Shenta Gokhala, journalist, Bombay 

Shrl Vidyadhar Gofcbala, journalist « playwright, Bombay 

shrl s.s. Baldankar, Director, Faculty of Indian Music t Dance, Kala Academy, Panajl-Coa 
Shrl N. Karlharan, music critic, Bombay 
Shrl K.K. Babbax, artist, Bombay 

Prof.Ms. Popatl K. Hlraaandanl, Slndhl writer. President, Slndhl Sahlt Mandal, Bombay; 

Member, SA-GC i Convenor, Slndhl Adv. Bd. 

Shrl Danu Jhaverl, Indian National Theatre, Bombay 

Shrl M. Joahl, Principal, Govt. College of Art, Panajl; Member, LKA-GC 
Shrl Mahendra Joahl, Gujarati theatre, Bombay 
Shrl A.J. Juaaawalla, English writer, Bombay 

Shrl Vanant Kanatkar, Marathi writer, Naslk; Member, SA-GC a Marathi Adv, Bd, 

Shrl Kaaala Kapoor, art critic, Bombay 
Shrl tUelndra Kalakar, Konkanl writer, Bombay 
Shrl Shslxaa Lagoe, actor; theatre person, Bombay 
Shrl Adi Lakshskanas, Tamil Sangam, Bombay 
Ma. Kallnl Malanl, artist, Bombay 

Shrl Prabhakar Maada, Marathi Dept,, Marathwada Unlv,, Aurangabad; folk literature 
Shrl Tyab Nahta, artist, Bombay 

Ma. Vljaya Mehta, theatre person, Bombay; Chairperson, National School of Drama, New Delhi 

Dr. Gangadar Korja, Ahmednagar College, Ahmednagar; folk theatre 

Shrl O.G. Kadkarnl, fine arts critic, Bombay; Member, LKA-GC 

Shrl Mohan Nadkaml, music critic, Bombay 

Shrl Sadxl Marayan, artist, Bombay 

Shrl Balchandra Meskada, English Dept., Goa Unlv., Bambollm 
Shrl S.K. Ookarjae, Western music researcher, journalist, Bombay 
Shrl Alygue Fadamaea, theatre person; Llntas India, Bombay 
Shrl Aael Palakar, actor, theatre person, Bombay 

Shrl Aahokjl Pmraiijapa, Director, Research Cti. for Perf. Folk Arts,Indian National Thtr.,Bombay 

Ma. Sal paranjpya, theatre/fllm director, Bombay 

shrl Jayant parekh, Gujarati writer, Bombay 

Shrl Prabodh Parlkh, Gujarati writer, Bombay 

Shrl Jahbmr Fatal, theatre person, Pune; Member, SNA-GC 

Shrl V.M. Patel, Director (Culture), Maharashtra Govt., Bombay 

Shrl Days Pawar, Marathi writer, Bombay 

Shrl B. Pandharkar, Bombay (musical drama) 

Dr. Ma, Kanak Rala, Director, Nalanda Dance Research Centre, Bombay 
Shrl "K.a.K.", journalist, Bombay 
shrl Jahangir Sabanla, artist, Bombay 
Shrl Axua Sachdav, Gallery-T, Bombay 

Shrl Baburao Sadwalkar, former Director of Art, Bombay 

Dr. Vllaa Sarang, English Dept., Bombay Unlv.; Marathi writer, Bombay 

Shrl A. Sathuraman, Representative of 'Srutl' (Madras), Bombay 

Prof.Xamlakar Sontakka, Director, South Central Zone Cultural Centre, Nagpur 

Shrl V.V. Srlvataa, Vice-Chairman, Mahlndra Ugine, Bombay (music) 

Shrl Bakul Tailor, Gujarati writer, Bombay 

Shrl G.S. Talwalkar, Editor, Maharashtra Times, Bombay 

Shrl Vljay Tendulkar, Marathi writer, Bombay 

Shrl Nadanlal Vyaa, music critic, Bombay 

Dr. Vidyadhar Vyaa, Head, Music Dept., Bombay Unlv, 



OILCOWA 


sbrl H.K. Bag, WB State Abademi of Dance, Dcama, Music and Visual Arts (Rabindra Bharati Univ,), 
Calcutta; Member, LKA-GC 
Bhbl Aatlbabha Baserjea, artist, Calcutta 

Ms. Jayshree Bannarji, Surdwan; Secretary, Indian Music Congress 
Shri D. Bhattacharya, secretary (Culture), West Bengal Govt., Calcutta 

Shri Nlxul Kantl Bhattacharya, Regional Secretary, Sahltya ARademl's Regional office, Calcutta 
sbxl Shankarlal Bhattacharya, Ananda Satar Patrika, Calcutta 

Banal Sadac Bose, Vice-Chancellor, Vlswa Bharathl, Santlnlketan 
Or, Hlsen chakxabactl, Secretary ( curator, Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta 
Shri Sirendrawth Chakraearti, Bengali writer, Calcutta 
Shri Chai^ak Chattecjl, Director, East Zone Cultural Centre, Calcutta 
11 ^^ Paul Chaudhury, Crafts council of West Bengal, Calcutta 
Shsl Jogen Chotidhuzy, artist, Kala Bhavan, Santlnlketan 
Or, Pratap Chandra Chuader, Banglya Sahltya Parlshad, Calcutta 


Calcutta; dance critic 


Drama, Music i Visual Arts 


Shri Sunil Oae, artist, Calcutta 

Shri Vishnu Dae, artist, Calcutta; elected Member, LKA-GC 
shri Oebaeieh Oaegupta, Anand Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 
Me. Kelpana Daegupta, Librarian, National Library, Calcutta 
Shri A.K. Datta, Director (Culture), W.Bengal Govt., Calcutta 
Shri Sureeh Dutta, puppet theatre, Calcutta 
Or. Adi daidar, musician, Calcutta 

Shri Bauranoa Prasad Ghosh, Sangskrltlk Sangbadlk Sangstha, Calcutta 

Shri Shysnanand Jalan, theatre person, Calcutta; Member,Adv.Com., Jawaharlal Nehru Manipur Dance 
Acdemy, Imphai 

(hrl, vijay Kiehlu, Sangeet Research Academy, Calcutta 
Dr. Sunil Jtothari, Head, Dept, of Dance, Rabindra Bharati Unlv., 

Shri S. Kriahnsnurthi, Bharati Tamil Sangam, Calcutta 
Shri Manasij Majuaider, music critic, Calcutta 
Or. Siair Majundar, Secretary, WB State Academy of Dance, 

(Rabindra Bharati Unlv.), Calcutta 
Ms. suchitra Mitra, 'Rabl Tlrtha', Calcutta 
Shri Subhss Mukhopadbyay, Bengali writer, Calcutta 
Ms. Dipali Nag, musician, Calcutta 
Shri Arrind Palit, Director, Doordarshan, Calcutta 
Or. I. Panduranga Pao, Director, Bharatiya Bhasha Parlshad, Calcutta 
Prof.Cbintaaaai Rath, Dept, of Instrumental music, Rabindra Bharati Unlv., Calcutta 
Or, Bhaskarananda Ray Chaudhuri, Vice Chancellor, Calcutta Unlv. 

Pref.Ajey Sinha Roy, Indian Association of Music, Calcutta 
Shri Kumar Roy, theatre person; 'Bohurupee', Calcutta 
Shri Pranab Ranjan Roy, art critic, Calcutta 
Ms. Apama Son, film director, Calcutta 
shri Mrinal San, film director, Calcutta 
Shri tapas Sen, theatre person, Calcutta 
shri Rttdraprasad Songupta, theatre person; 'Nandikar 


Ma, Aaala Shanlcar, dancer S dance teacher 
Dr. R.C. Sharma, Director, Indian Museum 
Or. prabodh Narayan Singh, Malthlll writer 
Shri Badal Sircar, theatre person, Calcutta 
ahri M, Srinivasan, Bharati Tamil Sangam, Calcutta 


Calcutta 

Uday Shankar Culture Ctr., Calcutta; Member, sna-gc 
C alcutta 

Calcutta; Member, Malthlll Adv. Bd., SA 


CHAMDICARH 


Ns. 

Shri 

Shri 

Shri 

Dr. 

Or. 

Shri 

shri 

shri 

Shri 

shri 

Shri 

Shri 

Dr. 

Shri 

Shri 

Shri 

Ms. 

Ms. 

Shri 

Or. 


Kitan Aggarwsl, Commissioner, Cultural Affairs, Haryana Govt,, Chandigarh; Member,SNA GC 

J. S.Ahlawalia, Director, Cultural Affairs, Punjab Govt., Chandigarh; Member, SNA-GC 
C.L. Ahuja, theatre critic,Chandigarh 

K. H. Anand, artist, Kalka 

A K Bahl Principal, Govt,,College for Boys, Chandigarh 

b!c! Bhattacharya, Chairman, Chandigarh UT LKA; Prof.of Art History, Punjab Unlv.,Chandigarr 

5.5. Bhatti, principal. Govt. College of Architecture, Chandigarh; art critic 
Barvindar Binda, Punjabi Kala Sangam, Chandigarh 

jagmohan Chopra, artist, Chandigarh 

DoTlndar Daman, 'Norah Richards Rangmanch', Mohall 

Swadaab Daapak, 'Adi Manch', Ambala 

1.5. Dhilloo, Secretary, Punjab SNA, Chandigarh 
Suneet Dua, artist, Amritsar 

B B Ooawaiid., Dean, Dept, of Fine Arts, Punjab Unlv., Chandigarh , „ 

Lk«hC. Gupta, Director, (PR., Culture, etc.), UT Govt., Chandigarh; Member, SNA-GC 
Bhakar Kuaain, musician, MaierHotca 

ftaajit Zu»mtf Director,(Culture?, Haryana Govt., ChandlgarH 
Daijit Jaiji, Secretary (Tourism & Culture), PufajabGovt., Chandigarh 
Kailxa, Director, North Zone Cultural Centre, Patiala 
iSMxdwxi Kali*, Haryana Loy Kala Mandal, Hahlndergarh 
lC«nw«rjit Bln^b Keng, Secretary., Punjab LKA, Chandigarh 
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Ma. Nadtkur Kaplla, music t fine arts critic, Chandigarh 

M«. Svtrlndas K4plla, Patiala Gharana Sangeet Academy, Patiala 

Or. Rani Ealbir Kaur, Head, Dept.ol Indian Theatre, Punjab Unlv., Chandigarh 

Prof.JatlBdar Singh tOtanna, President, 'SapCak Cult. Society', Chandigarh 

Shri HaTjaavaa Xhoala, music critic, Chandigarh 

Shsi Jai Lai, folk artist, Jlnd 

Shri Vaaraadra Mahdiratta, 'Abhlnet', Chandigarh 

Dr. Anil Marula, Head, Music Dept., Punjabi Univ., Patiala 

Ma. Ninul Hlnad, Director, Indian Council for Punjabi Arts, Chandigarh 

Ms. Ira panda, Dept, of English, pubjab Unlv.,Chandigarh 

Dr. Surarcba Paul, artist, Chandigarh 

Shxl lash Paul, Reader, Dept, of Music, Punjab Univ., Chandigarh 
Shri Adltya Prakash, President, Punjab LKA, Chandigarh 
Ms. Naalkaiaal Purl, music, dance a theatre critic, Chandigarh 
Shri Kllki Raia, 'Adi Manch', Ambala Cantt. 

Shri Pandit Tula Ran, folk artist, Sonepat 

Shxl Bhuplndar Singh Salghal, Secretary, Chandigarh UT SA 

Shri Gulxar Singh Saudhu, Secretary, Punjab Arts Council, Chandigarh 

Dr. Bhuplndar Shaatal, Dept, of Music, Punjab Univ., Chandigarh 

Shri C.S. Slndra, Hony, Director, Punjabi Natak Academy, Chandigarh 

Shri Ataajlt Singh, Lecturer in Punjabi, Covt. College, Mohali 

Shri S. Sursharan Singh, Chandigarh; founder, Amritsar Hatak Kala Kendra; Member, SNA-GC 

Dr. Hareharan Singh, President, Punjab SNA, Chandigarh 

Shri Kulwant Singh, Dept, of Culture, UT GovtChandigarh 

Shri Malklat Singh, fine arts critic, Chandigarh 

Shri Manphool Singh, folk artiste, Jind 

Shri Harlndar Singh, folk artiste, Chandigarh 

Ma. Haalaa Man Singh, Punjabi Theatre, Chandigarh 

Shri Praaa Singh, artist, Chandigarh; Member, LKA-GC 

Dx. Raghublr Singh, Secretary, Punjab SA, Chandigarh 

Shri Rajindar Singh, Secretary (Education), Punjab Govt., Chandigarh 

Shxl S. Shiv Singh, artist, Chandigarh 

Shxl S.P. Singh, Director, Punjab Folk Theatre, Chandigarh 

Shxl v,H. Singh, Director, Govt. Museum c Art Gallery, Chandigarh 

frof.Kuikar Varaw, Dept.of Indian Theatre, Punjab Univ., Chandigarh 

Shri Vad Prakaah Vazaa, artist, Chandigarh 

Shxl Xanwar Vidxohl, Director, 'Lok Kala Manch', Chandigarh 

Ma. Dalay Walla, Punjab Nrltya Academy, Patiala 


GOWftHATI 

Shri Huxuddln Ahaad, puppet artist i Instructor, Guwahatl 

Prof.lafassul All, Secretary, Assam Acad, for Cultural Relations, Guwahatl 

Dr. Ma. Wixsal Prabha Bardalol, Assamese writer, Guwahatl 

Dr. D.p, Barooah, Vice-Chancellor, Guwahatl Univ., Guwahatl 

Sbrl A.C. Baroeab, artist, Guwahatl 

Shri B. Barua, Secretary (Culture), Assam Govt., Guwahatl 
Ma. Pathlka Bab Barua, folk music, Tripura 

Ma, Pratlna Panda Dab Barua, Guwahatl; Assamese folk music 
Shri Satya Praaad Barua, playwright, actor, director 

Shri S.C, Bhattacharjaa, Secretary, 'Nepathya Matri Nlbas', North Buddharghat, Tripura 
Shri Trlpurandra Bhowalk, Principal, Govt.Music College, Agartaia; Member, SNA-GC 
Or. lakahalnandan Bora, Assamese writer, Jorhat 
Ma. Indira P.P. Bern, dancer, Guwahatl 
Shri PaduB Boragohaln, artist, Guwahatl 

Shri B.D. chakravnrty. Secretary, Tripura Folk Cultural Instt., Agartaia 

Shri Surat Chothla, Lecturer, Govt, College of music, Guwahatl 

Shri Bari Chatrl, Organising Secretary, Nepali Sahltya Parlshad, Guwahatl 

Shri L.B. Chatrl, President, Nepali Sahltya Parlshad, Guwahatl 

Or. Jogaah Daa, Assamese writer, Guwahatl; Member, SA-GC i Assamese Adv. Bd. 

Shri e.P, Das, Director (Culture), Guwahatl; Member, SNA-GC 
Dr. Blxendranath Datta, Head, Folklore Dept., Guwahatl Univ. 

Shri mtya Dutta, writer (poet, lyrics), Guwahatl 

Shri Solan Sogel, Member, 'Nablk-Natya Blkash Kendra', North Lakhimpur 

Shri Akulsnanda Goswani, Assamese writer, Guwanatl; Member, SA-GC i Assamese Adv. Bd. 

Dr. Kashsvananda Dav Goswaod., Head, Dept, of Assamese, Dlbrugarh Univ. 

Shri profulla Datta Goswaad, folklorist, Guwahatl 
Dr. Suahll SoswaiBl, playwright, actor, Guwahatl 

Shri Rablul Huaaala, Secretary, 'Nablk-Natya Blkash Kendra', North Lakhimpur 
shri Kiasar Bhaakar Kandall, Principal, Govt. College of music Guwahatl 
Shri Chsatarfiold Xhongwlr, folk music, Meghalaya 

Shri Sonaa Topgay Lapeha, Dy. Director, Dept, of Cultural Affairs, Gangtok; Member, SNA-GC 
Shri J.C. Majhi, Station Director, AIR, Agartaia 

Shri I.B. Malaaa, Joint Secretary, Nepali Sahltya Parlshad, Guwahatl 

Dr. S.B. Nandi, Director, Anthropological Survey of India NEI Station, Shillong 



Shri. Idnund Nongbuloo, Secretary, Rynpai Theatrical Group, Shillong 

Shrl Copal Bahadur Paudel, Lit. Secretary, Nepali Sahltya Parlshad, Guwahatl 

5hri R.G. phaakoB, Director, Rynpei Theatrical Group, Shillong 

shrl Blran X. Phookan, musician; ex-Dlrector, AIR, Guwahatl 

prof.Copiaarayaa Pradhaa, President, Nepali Sahltya Parlshad, Shillong 

Shrl S.K. RajaTalu, artist, Guwahatl 

Shrl Chablo Rajkhora, Spl.Ofllcer (Puppetry) Dept, of Culture, Guwahatl 
Shrl Satlah Rajkbowa, musician, Shillong 

Ma. R.D. Rechuag, Joint Secretary (Art 1 Culture), Sikkim Govt., Gangtok 
Shrl R.S. Roaaaglttala, Sr. Research Officer,Tribal Research Instt.,Al 2 awal 
shrl Dulal Roy, Deputy Secretary, Dept, of Culture,Guwahatl; theatre person 
Ms. Dlplka Saha, artist, Agartala 

Shrl Blpul Kantl Saha, Tripura Govt. Museum, Agartala; Member, LKA-GC 
Ma. Peornlna Salkla, theatre person, Guwahatl 
Shrl. Raahawar Salkla, principal, ' Sangeet Satra', Guwahatl 
shrl Garnett sangna, folk music < dance, Meghalaya 

shrl Ivon Martin SiaoA, Head, Dept, of Khasl, H.E.Hlll Unlv., Shillong; Member, SA-GC 
Shrl R.K. Slngaon, Station Director, AIR, Guwahatl 

Shrl H.G. Habadwlp Singh, former Chairman, Assam Manipur! Kala Akademl, Sllchar 
Shrl R.P. Blnha, Commissioner s Secretary (Culture), Meghalaya Govt., Shillong 
Shrl Sushll Kuaar Sinha, Vice-Chairman, Assam Manipur! Kala Akademl, Sllchar 
Ms. Archana Takbdar, Puppet artist ( Instructor, Guwanacl 
Shrl Pbanl Xalukdar, playwright/theatre director, Guwahatl 
Shrl S. Tlwarl, Director, Tripura Rablndra Parlshad 


HYDERABAD 

Dr. R.V.V. Ayyar, Secretary (Education), Andhra Pradesh Govt., Hyderabad 
shrl M. Anandan, organiser, performing arts, Hyderabad 
Prof.G.s. Arora, Dean, Faculty of Social Sciences, Hyderabad Unlv., 
shrl Gopalraj Bhatt, folk/cribal dance guru, Hyderabad 
Dr. Boyl Bheaauuina, Telugu writer, Hyderabad 

Prof.Ma. Srlrangaa Gopalaratnaa, musician; Head, Music Dept., Telugu Unlv,, Hyderabad 

Me. sunati Kauabal, Head of Deptt.of Dance, Hyderabad Unlv., Hyderabad 

shrl K. L a m a Goud, artist; Reader in Painting, Hyderabad Univ., Hyderabad 

Bhzl X.R, Krlahna, Prof, i Artistic Director, TKP Theatre Institute, Hyderabad 

Brof.BhT Krlahnavurti, Vice-Chancellor, Hyderabad Unlv.,Hyderabad; Member,5A~GC a Telugu Adv.Bd. 

Dr. R. Krlsbnaawaaty, Central Inst.of English t Foreign Languages, Hyderabad 

Dr. Anmr Moaataa, Urdu Writer, Hyderabad 

Dr. N. Slvaraata Marty, Rr. jlstrar, Telugu Unlv., Hyderabad 

shrl Suxya Frakaab, resident artist, Centre for Cellular c Molecular Biology, Hyderabad 
shrl S.V. Prasad, Director (Culture), Andhra Pradesh Govt., Hyderabad 
shrl K. Rajalab, artist, Slddlpet; Member, LKA-GC 
Shrl P.R. Raju, artist, Hyderabad; Member, LKA-GC 

Dr. Hstaraja Raukriahna, dance guru; President, Perlnl International, Hyderabad 
Dr. Nsndurl Rsaalurlshnamacharys, Chairman,Offlclal Languages Commission, Hyderabad 
Dr. P.S.R. Appa Rao, Prof, of Perf. Arts, Hyderabad Unlv., Hyderabad 
Shrl V. Kondal Rao, Director, Telugu Akademl, Hyderabad 

Shrl N. Xotaswars Rae, Lecturer In Telugu,Women's College, Chirala.-Hsmber SA-GC t Telugu Adv.Bd. 
Dr. Attlli Krishna Rao, Reader, Deptt. of Theatre Arts, Andhra Unlv., Waltalr 
Dr. Bhavarsju Nsr>-sinha Rao, Editor, 'Trlvenl', Machlllpatnam 

Shrl Kerads Naraslaha Rao, dance exponent, Eluru; Member, Andhra Unlv. Academic Council 
Shrl F.V. Rao, Secretary (Culture), Andhra Pradesh Govt,, Hyderabad 
shrl Devalapalll Raaanuja Rao, President, Andhra Saraswat Parlshad, Hyderabad 
Prof.Kondspslll Seshaglrl Rao, Artist Emeritus, Hyderabad; Member, SNA-GC 

Shrl falls Venkateawars Rao, musician;Head,Instruments Dept.,Telugu Unlv.,Hyderabad;Member SNA-GC 
Dr. C, Narayana Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Telugu Unlv., Hyderabad 
Shrl P.X. Reddy, artist, Hyderabad; Member LKA-GC 

Dr. M.R. Appa Row, Nuzvld; Ex-Vlce-Chancellor, Andhra Unlv.; Chairman Telugu Akademl 
Stg. Committee for Acad. Matters 

Prof.K. Magabhushsna Saru, Prof, in Theatre Arts, Hyderabad Unlv. 
prof.V.S.S. Saatxy, Central Inst, of English t Foreign Languages, Hyderbadt 
Shrl Nookala Chlona Satyanarayans, musician, Hyderabad 

Shrl f. Valkunthan, Head, Deptt. of History, Unlv. Col. of Arts, Osmanla Unlv., Hyderabad 
Dr. Blttu Venkateswaxlu, Head, Folk Arts Deptt,, Telugu Unlv., Secunderabad 
Shrl Volehl Venkateawarlu, musician, Hyderabad 

Shrl S.K. Vena, Director, Central Inst, of English i Foreign Languages, Hyderabad 


IMEHAL 


shrl K, Abul, Kabul Naga exponent, Imphal 

shrl Logendra Araabaa, theatre director, Imphal; Member, Adv. Com., Kachak Kendra 
Shrl X. chuba, Asst. Director (Culture), Nagaland Govt., Kohlma 
Shrl Delkho, Jawaharlal Nehru Manlpuri Dance Academy, Imphal 
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Mtt. Sujaauki JNMDA, Imphal 

KS. fhaaibAlgoubl D«7i, forn^erly JNMDA, Imphal 

Shri Thour»ni**«bi DvtI, Head, Classical Manlpurl dance, JNMDA Inphal 

Me. M.X. Binodini Devi, Imphal (dance, lit,); Member, Adv. Con., JNMDA 

Me. Y. Genbhini Devi, musician, Imphal 

Me. Renjana Devi, musician, Imphal 

Shri Abungbea Kebui, Vice-Principal, JNMDA, Imphal 

Shri KhoXi, Mao tribes, Imphal 

Prof.K.J, Mehele, Vice-Chancellor, Manipur Up.lv,, I.mphal 

Shri NeVed Meeood, Secretary (Culture), Manipur GovtImphal; Member, Adv. Com., JNMDA 
Shri R.K. Priyagopeleane, dance guru, Imphal 
Shri Prasananda Roy, artist, Imphal 
Shri Sallo, Mao tribes, Imphal 

Ph. Devakiahore Sharata, former Principal, Govt. Music College, Imphal 
Shri Gaur Kiehora Sharaa, Huell Lalong Manipur Thang-t.a, Imphal 
Prof.A. Kunar Sharioa, Manipurl writer, Imphal; Member, Manipurl Adv. Bd., SA 
Shri ibopiahak Sharma, JNMD Academ.y, Impnal 

Shri Sbyma Sharaa, Chairman, Manipur Film Development Corpn., Imphal 

Shri Sorchand Shama, Manipurl dance scholar, Imphal 

Shri R.K. Achouba Singh, ^JNMCA, Tmphal; Member, Adv. Com., JN'MDA 

Th. Babu Singh, Principal, JNMDA, Imphal; Member, Adv. Com.,JNMDA 

Shri Iron Babu Singh, Manipurl writer, Imphal 

Shri Brajmani Singh, Manipur Jagol Marup, Imphal 

Shri L. Daaodar Singh, Secretary, Manipur State Xala Academy, Imphal; Member, 5NA-GC & 

Adv. Com., JNMpA; LKA-GC; SA-GC 4 Manipurl Adv.3d. 

Shri Dhiran Singh, Secretary, Sangeet Kala Sangam, Imphal 
Shri S, Rbotaabi Singh, theatre director, Imphal 

Shri L. Gojandra Singh, Secretary, Naharol Sahitya ?reml Samiti, Imphal 
Shri Gopal Singh, musicologist, Imphal 

Shri Gour Chandra Singh, Director, People's Museum, KaJcching 

Shri L. Joyachandra Singh, Manipurl writer, Imphal; Me.mber, Manipuri Adv. Bd., SA 
Shri a.R. Jhalajit Singh, President, Manipuri Sahitya Parishad, Imphal 
Th. Jogendra Singh, Secretary, Manipurl Sahitya Parishad, Imphai 
Shri Raiidaflun Singh, musician; JNMDA, Imphal 

Shri R. RanhaiXal Singh, theatre director, Imphal; Member, Adv. Com, JNMDA 
Shri B. Rhelchandra Singh, Manipuri writer, Imphal; Member, Adv. Com., JNMDA 
Vref.Xo^endra Singh, Dean, Dept, of English, Manipur Unlv., Imphal 
Shri Kangoljso Singh, musician, Imphal 

Shri-Hunal Singh, sacred books recitation exponent/, Imphal 

Shri'X. Nilakanta Singh, former Secretary, Manipur State Kala Academy, Imphal 
Shri H. Pahari Singh, musician, Imphal 
Shri P.Arijat Singh, JNMDA, Imphal 

Kh. Prakaah Singh, Director & Convenor, Adv. Com., Jawaharlal Nehru Manipuri Dance Academy, 
Imphal; Member, Manipuri Adv. Sd,, SA 
Shri M.K. Priymbrata Singh, artist, Imphal 
Shri Rajendra Siogh, Panthoibi Natya Mandal, Imphal 
Prof.Ranbir Singh, former Secretary (Education & Culture), Imphal 
Shri H. Shyam Sunder Singh, artist, Imphal 

Shri L. Sfltnarendra Singh, Manipuri writer, Imphal; Member, Manipuri Adv. Bd., SA 
Shri B. Sonajnani Singh, Manipuri writer, Imphal; Member, SA'-GC & Manipuri Adv. Bd. 

Shri Thanil Singh, JNMDA, Imphal 

Prof.Th. Tottbi Singh, Secretary, Arts society, Imphai; Member, LXA-’GC 
Shri Arambatt Sonarendrm, playwright, Imphal 

Shri Ratan Thiyam, theatre director, Imphal;former Director, National School of Drama,New Delh 
Member, SNA-GC 

shri G.c. Tpngbra, theatre director, Imphal 
Shri Babe-Hareppe, theatre director, Imphal 


jAiPtm 

Or, Prakaah Atur, President, Rajasthan Sahitya Akademi, Udaipur 

Shri Bariah Bhadani, writer, Bikaner 

Shri Bhanu Bharaci, theatre person, Udaipur 

Shri Rajendra Shankar Bhatt, Hindi writer, journalist,Jaipur;MemberrSA-GC & Rajasthani Adv.Bd. 

Shri P.L. Chakravarty, Director of Archaeology 4 Museums, Rajasthan Govt., Jaipur 

Shri R.S. Chatala, Additional Director, West Zone Cultural Centre, Udaipur 

Shri Ravi Chaturvedi, theatre person, Jaipur 

Shri Dilip Singh Chauhan, artist, Jaipur 

Shri P.K. Choyal, artist, Udaipur 

Shri A.K. Dae, Founder Director, Maharaja Sawal Manslngh Museum, Jaipur 
Shri vijay Dan Detha, Rajasthani writer; Rupayan Sansthan, Borunda 
Dr. Ferose, Head, Dept, of Urdu, Rajasthan Unlv., Jaipur 
Shri R.B. Cautam, artist, Jaipur 
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shrl Bb*Bv«r Copal, Social Work t Research Centre, Tlionla 
Shxi Baaldullah, playwright, Jaipur 

Shri Raia Krl^uui Kalla, Chairman, Rajasthan SNA, Jodhpur/Member, S.NA-GC, New Delhi 
shri Krlahna Kalpit, writer, Jaipur 

Be. Dae Kothazl, Director, Sahltya Sansthan, Rajasthan Vidyapeeth, Udaipur 
»hri Xoul Kothari, researcher in performing arts; folklorist;D1 rector,'Rupayan Sansthan', 
Borunda; Member, SNA-CC 

Shal Rak I«l, Social Work i Research Centre, Tilonia 

Shrl Mukuad Bath, Deptt. of History t Indian Culture, Rajasthan Univ., Jalpur.-muslc researcher 
Member, SNA-GC 

Shrl K.C. Maloo, theatre person, Jaipur 

Shri Madan Mohan Mathur, theatre producer, Mt. Abu 

Shrl R.B. Mathur, Secretary (Education), Rajasthan Covt., Jaipur 

Shri Shartaj Mathur, theatre producer', director, Jaipur 

Shrl Vijay Mathur, Head, Drama Dept., Rajasthan Univ., Jaipur 

Dr. C.S. Mahta, Head, Eaculty of Fine Arts, Rajasthan Univ., Jaipur 

Shrl Bajondra Mlahra, artist, Jaipur 

Dr. L.M. Handwana, Secretary, Rajasthan Sahltya Akademi, Udaiour 

Shrl Bameah Sataria, artist, Makraha 

Shrl Sajjan Burobit, theatre person, Jodhpur 

Shrl S.H. Quail, artist, Jaipur 

Ms. Sudha Bajhana, Secretary, Rajasthan SNA, Jodhpur 

Shrl T.V, Baunan, Secretary (Culture), Rajasthan Govt., Jaipur 

Shrl Saaendra Singh Sagar, artist, Jaipur 

Shrl yaduTandra Sahal, Director, Maharaja Sawai .Manslngh Museum, Jaipur 
Mb, S. Sahal, former Head, Dept, of Music, Jodhpur Univ. 

Shrl D.N. Shallsy, theatre director, Jaipur 

Shrl B.B. Sarana, Secretary, Rajasthan Z.KA, Jaipur 

Dr, D.H. Shaxna, Dept, of Art, Banasthail Vidyapeeth, Banasthali 

Shrl Sureah Shaaah, artist, Udaipur 

Shrl Krlpal Singh Shakawat, artist, Jaipur 

Shrl Banblr Singh, Vice-Chalman, Rajasthan SNA, Jodhpur; Chairman, Rajasthan Chapter, 

Indian People's Theatre Association 
Shrl Taj Singh, artist, tJdaipur; Member, LXA-CC 

Prof.Sachldnnand Slnha, Vice-Chancellor, Rajasthan University, Jaipur 
Shrl N.K, Shama 'Suaiahandra' , artist, Jaipur; Member, LKA-GC 

Dr. O.D. Dpadhyaya, Associate Prof., Dept, of Painting, Sukhadla Univ., Udaipur 
Shrl Vad vyaa. President, Rajasthani Bhasha Sahltya t Sanskritl Academy, Jaipur 
Shrl Baaigopal Vljaywarglya, artist, Jaipur 


LUCKNOW 

Shrl BaMsbwar Shukla Anchal, Hindi writer; Hindi Sahltya Sammelan, Ailahaoad 
Shri Mb<;^>oo 1 Aaaari, artist; 'Shilpi', Kanpur 

Shrl V.M. Badela, theatre person; Editor, Times of India, L'know 
Shrl B.B. Bhatnagar, Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 
Shri B.S. Bbisht, principal. Govt. College of Art, Lucknow 
Shrl Baj Blaarla, theatre person, Lucknow 
Shrl T.V. Ohar, Chairman, UP SNA, Lucknow 
Shrl Satlah Chandra, artist, Lucknow 

Ns. Vaana Duggal, Chairperson, UP LKA, Lucknow; Member, LKA-GC, New Delhi 

Shrl Abhay Ovlvadl, Fine Arts Dept., DAV college, Kanpur 

Shrl Santosh Gi^ta, theatre worker; 'Ekjut', Kanpur 

Shrl twarajya Prafcaah fiupta. Director, Allahabad Museum 

shrl Vllayafe Jafri, Director, Doordarshan, Lucknow 

Shrl K.K. Kapoor, Bhatkande College of Music, Lucknow 

Shrl Shlshir Kapoor, 'Akarshan', Lucknow 

Shrl V. Xhanna, Secretary, UP LKA, Lucknow 

Shrl Jal Krishna, artist, Lucknow 

Shrl P.C. Lallan, artist, Lucknow 

Shrl Madan Mohan Hanoj, Director, Akashvani, Lucknow 
Dr. Oansab Praand Nlshra, Bhatkande College of Music, Lucknow 
Shrl Krishna Mnhan Mlshra, journalist, Lucknow 
Dr. tushaala Mlshra, perf. arts critic, Lucknow 

Or. Vldya Mlwas Mlshra, Vice-Chanellor, Kashi Vidyapeeth, Varanasi 

Shrl Surandra Mohan, Secretary (Culture), UP Govt., Lucknow; Member, SNA-GC 

Shrl Aultlal Vagar, Hindi writer, Lucknow 

Shrl Shared Vagar, Secretary, UP SNA, Lucknow 

Shri Kunwar Vamln, Kindi writer, Lucknow 

Shrl Akhllssh Vlgaa, artist, Lucknow; Member, LKA-GC 

Ka. Poomlaa Panda, Bhatkande College of Music, Lucknow 

Shrl Qutubullah, Journalist, Lucknow 

Shri B.C. Bastogl, Director, Hindi Samstnan, Lucknow 

prof.Atulya SathyaBorthy, theatre person; 'Darpan', Kanpur 

Shrl Deep Serene, theatre person; 'Abinav', Kanpur 
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Dr. K.M, Sucna, Lucknow; folk arts 

abrlB.R.K. sbukla. Director, Ethnographic t Folk Culture Society, Lucknow 

Shrt B.». Shokla, former Director (Culture), UP Govt,, Lucknow 

shrl sbrllel shu]cla, Hindi writer, Lucknow 

shrt Sanjaew stkrecia, amateur theatre worker, Kanpur 

De. Beoueli Singh, Bhatkande College of Music, Lucknow 

Shrl Seethaearu Singh, music critic, Lucknow 

Shrl S. Slaghal, artist; 'Kala Bharat! , Lucknow 

Shrl Q.P.Slaha, Director (Culture), UP Govt., Lucknow. 

Shrl S.G. Sreekanda, artist, Lucknow; elected Member, LKA-GC 

Shrl B.N. Srlvaafeave, Director, North Central Zone Cultural Centre, Allahabad 

Shrl S.D. Trlvedi, Director, Lucknow Museum 

Shrl Pradeep Dpadhyaya, journalist, Lucknow 

Ma. Anita Vacma, journalist, Lucknow 


MADRAS 

Shrl 3. Sultan All, Cholamandal Artists' Village, Madras 
Slirl K.N. Adlaoolam, artist, Madras 

Shrl 0. Anjaneyuln, writer i journalist, Madras; Associate Editor, 'TRIVENI' 

Shrl Cyril Anthony, Director (Culture), Pondlchery, Govt. 

Shrl R.A.R. Bbaratl, 'Ilakklya Chlntanal',(lit. asscn.), Madras 
shrl A.B. Bhaa)caran, Hon'y. Secretary, LiCA's Regional Centre, Madras 
Slirl S. Bl>avanla)iBn]csr, artist, Madras; Member, LKA-GC 

shrl Sllamlaoil chellappan. Chairman, Tamil Valarchl Kazhagam (State SA), Madras 
Dr. Veapattl Chinnasetyam, dance guru; Founder-Director, Kuchlpudi Art Academy, Madras 
S)irl C. Dakahlnamoorthy, artist, Govt. College of Arts t, Crafts, Madras; elected merahar of LKA-GC 
Shrl V.P. Dhananjayan, dancer; Director, 'Sharata Kalanjali', Madras; 'Abhal' (Association of 
Bharatanatyam Artists of India) 
shrl Sell Oaruwala, Saralas' Art Centre, Madras 
Ma. eaata Doctor, art critic, Madras 

Shrl T.V. Oopalalcxlshaan, musician; Secretary, Classical Musicians' Forum, Madras 
shrl Solomon Rowlo,' Madras Musical Association, Madras 
Prof.iToaoph Jamaa, Art Centre, Madras 

Ma. S.S. Jaaakl, Director, Kuppuswaml Sastri Research Inst., Sanskrit College, Madras; 

Member, Sanskrit Adv. Bd., SA 
Sltrl P.V. Janaklram, artist, Madras 

Shrl Lalgudl Jayaraisaa, musician; Secretary, All India Classical Musicians' Asscn., Madras 

Shrl S. Kannlappan, artist. Govt. College of Arts a Crafts, Madras; elected Member, LKA-GC 

Shrl A. Krlaiuiaaurfehy, Regional Secretary, Sahltya Akadaral's Regional Office, Madras 

Shrl K.V. Xxlahnemuxtby, Tamil Isal Sangam, Madras 

Shrl R. Xrisiinaawasd, Federation of Sabhas, Madras 

Or, V.C. Kulandeleweay, Vice-Chancellor, Anna University, Madras 

Shrl Dilip Kmer, Tamil writer, Madras 

Shrl Adyar K. Lakshmanan, dance guru; Director, 'Bharata Choodamani', Madras 

Sluri R.S. Manohar, Tamil theatre, Madras 

Shrl Sandal Manual, musician, Madras 

Shrl Caatba Mahra, 'Sakshi' gallery, Madras 

Shrl K. Sankara Nanon, 'Kalakshetra', Madras 

Shrl C.v, Maraalnhan, Contributing Editor, 'Sruti',Madras;former Chef de Cabinet,UN Organisation 
Ms. Bhagyaa Narayanan, 'Madras Players', Madras 
Shrl N.M. Narayanan, music critic, Madras 

Shrl Arval Hatarajan, Secretary (Culture), Tamil Nadu Govt.; Vico-Chalrman, Ovla Nnnkalal Kuzhu 
(State LKA), Madras 
ma. Palanlappan, artist, Madras 

Shrl T.3. Parthaaarathy, Secretary, Music Academy, Madras; music t dance critic 
Prof.S.V. Partbaaaxaty, Head, Music Dept., Annamalal Unlv., Annamalalnagar 
shrl N. Pattabhlraman, Editor, 'Sruti', Madras 

Dr. Ba. Parlakaruppan, Prof, of Tamil, Madurai Kamaraj University, Madurai; Membi ;, SA-GC i 
Convenor, Tamil Adv. Bd. 

Ma. Sbaala priya, Director, South Zone Cultural Centre, Thanjavur 

Slirl V.S. Raghavan, ' INA Theatres', Madras; formerly Hon'y.Member Secretary, Tamil Nadu lyal Isai 
Nataka Manram; Member, SNA-GC, New Delhi 

Ms. Sudharanl Raghupathy, dancer; President, 'Sree Bharatalaya', Madras; Member SNA-GC 

Shrl N. Ram, Associate Editor, THE HINDU, Madras 

S)irl N. Ramaehandran, Secretary, Indian Fine Arts Society, Madras 

Slirl p.v, Ramalcrlahnan, Tamil writer, Madras 

Dr. M. Ramasvaay, Tamil theatre, Madurai 

Ms. Sharan Appa Rao, 'The Gallery', Madras 

Dr. R.X. Rudliran, President, 'Hudra Theatre Group', Madras 

Ms. T. Ru)caiinl, musician; All India Classical Musicians' Asscn, Madras 

Slirl Vashuvoor Saaaraj, dance guru, Madras 

Dr. F. Mathew Samuel, Director of Education, Pondlchery Govt. 

Shrl N. Sankaran, Tamil theatre, Madras 

Dr. Ma. S. Saatha, Head, Oeptc. of Indian Music, Madras Unlv. 
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Dr. t.S. ShuHtufihaaundmrait. Principal, Tamil Nadu Covt. Music Collega, Madras 
Shcl T.B. Ilddlutllngaiah, Tamil writer; Hamber, SA-fiC t Tamil Adv. Bd. 

Ha, Aajall Slcaac, art critic, Madras' 

Ha. siTaamnkari, Tamil wrltar, Madras 

■kct K. SraaaiTBauiu, artist; art director,Kalakshetra Collate of Fine Arts,Madras;Memper,IKA-GC 

SArl a. ariraaas, Tamil Isal Sangam,.Madras 

shrl C. aabcesutnlam, Madras; former Minister, Govt, of India 

Dr. Ha. Pa;Bsa Subremanyam, dancer ( research scholar, Madras 

Bhcl Daniel sundacaraj, Madras Philharmonic and Choral Society, Madras 

shri Koaal Swamlaathan, Tamil theatre, Madras 

Shcl J. Tlqragarajaa ('Aaekamltxan' ), Tamil writer, Madras 

Shri Xuanakkudi Vaidyaaathan, musician; Thyagabrahma Mahotsava Sabha, Thanjavur 

Ms. K.L. Vaaanthakuaaari, musician; Rlshl Valley School, Madanapalle 

Shri T.T. vasu. President, Music Academy, Madras; Member, SNA-GC; Industrialist 

Dr, X. Vonkatesubramealan, Vice-Chancellor, Pondlchery University 

Shri Pooraam Vlswsaathan, Tamil theatre, Madras 

He, Chltre Vlsweewnran, dancer, Madras 

Shri X. Yegneramaa, Secretary, 'Krishna Gana Sabha', Madras 


NEK DELHI 

Ma. Seeisa Adhlkary, student, NSD 

Shri Anaad Xmar Aggaxwsl, artist; elected Member. LKA-GC 
Ms. Anal Allaaa, 'Theatre t TV Associates' 

Dr. Mleaar Allaaa, thtr. director; 'Thtr. t TV Associates'; Member, Adv. Com., Kathak Kendra 
Prof.M.s.Agwaai, Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru Unlv, 

Shri Akhilaahwar, 'Valdehl. Samltl' Darbhanga 
Shri Faisal Alkasl, theatre person; 'Ruchlka' 

Dr. Malk Baj Aaaad, English writer; former Chairman, IKA 

Shcl D.R. Aakur, Assoc. Prof, of Thtr. Arch., NSD 

Dr. Baaganayakl Ayyaagar, musicologist, Madras 

shcl Ram Copal Bajaj, - Prof, of Acting, H50 

Shri 8. Balwant, Secretary, Federation of Indian Publishers 

Ma. Dbtara Baekar, Assoc. Prof, of Acting, Voice ( Speech, NSD 

Ma. Bindtt Batra, Director, Trade Fair Authority of India 

Shri Maajit Bawa, artist 

Shri Sham Sundar BhagaC, Secretary, All-India Fine Arts t Crafts Society 

Ma. Osba Bhagat, formerly Member, SNA-GC (1972-77f1P83-88) and Executive Board (1983-88) 

Ms. Meaau Bhandari, Hindi writer 
Shri vlaod Bhardwaj, art critic 

Ms. Penas BharatcaB, President, shrlram Centre for Art ( Culture 

Ma. Bhiala Bhatla, Director, 'Delhi Art Theatre', formerly Head, Dept, of Acting, NSD 
Dr. B.X. Bhettachaxya, Chairman, Sahltya AVademl; Bengali writer 
shcl Baaaahwar Breeta, artist, 'Trlvenl Kala Sangam' 

Bhri S obs a h Chaadar, theatre critic 

Ms. Chsndralakba, dancer i choreographer, Madras 

Ihrl N.R. chaadcaa. Director, Bharatiya Vldya Bhavan 

Prof.Sankho Cheudhurl, Chairman, Lallt Kala Akademl; artist 

Shri C.N. Chawla, UBS Publishers' Distributors 

Shri Fredrlo Chellapps, artist 

Prof.Dabu chowdhucy, musician; Prof, in Sitar,Music Dept., Delhi Unlv. 

Prof.lader-Math Chowdhury, Secretary, Sahltya Akademl; Member, SNA-GC 
Shri D. Chowdhury, Federation of Publishers' a Booksellers' Associations 
Shri Dlwakar Damlay, artist 
Shri Jatln Das, artist 

Shri Rebla Das, Assoc. Prof, of Scenic Design, NSD 
Shri S.K. Das, artist 

Shri Mshashwar Dayal, Urdu and English writer; historian, educationist t cultural worker 
Pcof.s.P. Oeehpaada, Centre for East Aslan Studies Jawaharlal Nehru Unlv. 
shri Aaaad Oar, artist; Vice-Chairman, Lallt Kala Akademl 
Shri B.X. Dlkablt, artist; Member, LKA-GC 

Shri Barandra Dlmlt, artist; former Director, Garhl Studios 
shri Satya Dsv Dubey, theatre person, Bombay 

Dr. X.S. Duggal, Punjabi writer; Member, Punjabi Adv. Bd., 5A 
Shri Saafce Dutta, art critic 

Dr, Anls Fsreegl, Director, National Gallery of Modern Art; Member, LKA-GC 
Dr. M.X. Ceutam, musician, muslclologist, Calcutta 

Shri Ibdar Gujral, formerly Minister, Information i Broadcasting, Govt, of India 
shri O.'P. Gupta, Joint Secretary, Punjabi Academy, Delhi Admn. 

Mohd.Kaaan, writer 

Shri Plda Huealn, Moradabad; visiting faculty, NSD (Parsl theatre) 

Shri Aaalr Rasa Huaaaln, theatre person; 'Scagedoor' 

Ma, Qurratulala Hyder, Urdu writer 
Shri M.S. Jagannathan, journalist 

Ms. Klrti Jain, Acting Director ( Prof, of Indian Drama, NSD 
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flhrl Jyotlndra Jala, Director, Crafts Museum 

trof.A.K. Jalalttddla, National Council of Educational Research i Training 
Me. Pupal Jayakas, Adviser to Prime Minister on heritage t cultural resources 
Shcl Ouaaukh Siagh Jeet, Sen. Secretary, Punjabi Sahlt Sabha 
Shkl >aBXY John, theatre director, 'Theatre Action Croup' 

Dr. Ms. Aauradha Kapur, Assoc. Prof, of Western Drama, NSD 
Me. Qlta Kapoor, artist 

Shrl Oirlsh Xacnad, Chairman, Sangeet Natak Akademl; actor and Kannada playwright,■Member,5A-CC 
( Kannada Adv. Bd. 

Shrl Gautais Kaul, Secretary, Delhi Symphony Society 

Skrl B.S, Koeaoaa, formerly Director, National Library, Calcutta t Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centre, N.Delhi 
Shrl Amjad All Xhaa, musician 

Shrl Karl Khaadalawala, art historian; formerly Chairman, LKA; 

Shrl Xrlshaa Khanna, artist 

Shrl A.J. Xldwal, Chairman, Mass Communication Research Centre, Jamla Mlllla Islamla 
shrl Balraj Koaal, Urdu writer 

Shrl Keshae S. Kotharl, Secretary, Sangeet Natak Akademl; Member, Adv. Bd., Kathak Kendra 
Me. Slfca a. Kotharl, Assoc. Prof, of Movement t Mime, NSD 
Me. Yaalnl Krlehnsanctl, dancer 

shrl T.H. Krlahaan, musician; Dept, of Music Delhi Unlv.; Member, SNA-GC 
Shrl Asua Kuokroja, theatre person; 'Ruchlka' 

Shrl Kaa Kumar, artist 

Shrl Vlaal Kiaaar, artist; Member, LKA-CC 

Me. Mlbha Joahl, Prof, of Classical Indian Drama, NSD 

Shrl trabhakac Naehwe, Hindi writer, Indore; former Secretary, Sahltya Akademl 
shrl Nohao Maharlshl, theatre person; former Director, NSD 
Shrl Amlta Malik, film critic 
Shrl Kaahae Malik, art critic 

Shn lallt Maaelagh, Director-General, Indian Council for Cultural Relations; Member, SNA-GC 
Ma. Seaal Manalngh, dancer 

Shrl Suraadra Nathur, Director, Sahltya Xala Pari shad,Delhi Admn.;Member,Adv. Com., Kathak Kendra 
Dr. Vlnay Chasdra tiaudgalya, 'Gandharva Hahavldyalaya' 

Ms. Adltl Mahta, Director, West Zone Cultural Centre, Udaipur 
Ms. Veeaa Mshba, visiting faculty, NSD (diction s spasch) 

Ma. Vljaya Mahta, Chairperson, National School of Drama; theatre parson, Bombay 

Or. V.K. Marayaaa Nanon, formerly Chairman, National Centre for Performing Arts, Bombay, « 

SNA, Mew Delhi 

Shrl Raghava K. Menon, music critic 

Ms. Joy Michael, theatre person; St. Thomas school 

Prof.K.K. Mlshra, Hon'y. Secretary, 'Vaidehl Samltl', Darbhanga (Bihar) 

Shrl M, Mlshra, 'Vaidehl Samltl', Darbhanga 

Shrl Dav Nehapatrs, visiting faculty, NSD (stagecraft, scenic design) 

Ms. Mrlnallnl Mukherjl, artist 

Shrl Sltanshu Mukherjee, visiting faculty, NSD (lighting) 

Shrl P. Murarl, Secretary (Information t Broadcasting), Govt, of India 
Dr. Suaatl Mutstkar, musicologist 

Shrl K.K.P. Muthukoya, Member, LKA-GC (Lakshadweep Govt, nominee) 

Or. Hegendra, Hindi writer 

Ms. Kavlba Hagpal, theatre critic 

Shrl K. K. Hair ('Krishna Chaltaaya'), music t art critic 

Prof.e. C. Naraog, Urdu writer; Member, SA-GC t Convenor, Urdu Adv. Bd. 

Shrl Kajlnder Hath, Director, Shrlram Centre for Art ( Culture 

Prof.Yaeh Pal, Chairman, Universities Grants Commission 

Shrl H.p. Palasdcete, Delhi Music Society 

Shrl K.D. Pallwal, Director, Hindi Academy, Delhi Admn. 

shrl Jlwan Panl, Director t Convenor, Adv. Com., Kathak Kendra 

Prof.RsMlal Parllch, Vice-chancellor, Gujarat Vldyaplth, Ahniedabad 

Shrl Kajlnder Paul, theatre critic; Vice-Chairman, SNA; Chairman, Adv. Bd., Kathak Kendra 
shrl Vishnu Prebhakar, Hindi writer; Member, SA-GC ( Member, SNA-GC 
Shrl V.V. Prasad, dance critic 

shrl Pnaenna, thtr. director; visiting faculty, NSD (direction) 

Shrl Jltendra Prstap, music critic 

Ms, Asirlta prltsM, Punjabi writer; Member, SA-GC t Convenor, Punjabi Adv, Bd. 

Ms. Preailata Purl, Director, Centre for Cultural Resources t Training 
Shrl Arjun Ralna, visiting faculty, NSD (voice ( speech) 

Prof.A. linenhendren, artist 

Dr. Ashek D. Ksnade, ethno-muslcologlst t researcher. National Centre for Perf. Arts, Bombay; 
Member, SNA-GC 

Ms. Maya K. Kao, Assoc. Prof, of Acting, NSD 
Shrl Subba Kao, Lecturer of Yoga,.NSD 
Shrl P.T. Keddy, artist 

shrl Kaunand Ranu, 'Vaidehl Samltl', Darbhanga (Bihar) 

Ms. Paitaa SachdsT, Dogrl writer; Member, Oogri Adv.Bd.,SA 
Shrl Reghublr Sahel, Hindi writer 
Shrl Bhlahaa Sahnl, Hindi writer 
Shrl s.K, Santosh, artist 
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Uicl B.C. S«nyal, artist 

*hrl AMBd Samp, Chairman, National Book Trust; Mamber, SA-GC 
•hsi tcikrlshaa BaaLawal, Secrstary, Sanskrit Academy, Delhi Admn. 

•hsl Oavan D.B.Sath, artist; elactad Member, LKA-GC 

Dr. Xiran Bath, Society for the Promotion of Indian classical Music and Culture Among Youth 
(:SPIC-HACAY'); Member, SNA-GC 
Ms. PaAss Seth, Director, Bal Bhavan Society 
Shri IteshsB Seth, actor; visiting faculty, NSD (voice t speech) 
thxl Xavi Shankar, musician; Member, SNA-GC 
shri K.s. sharat. Students' Union, NSO 

Shri Bharat Shanta, visiting faculty, NSO (modern movement) 

Shri Ms Prakaah Sharaa, Principal, Collage of Arts, Delhi Admn.; Member, LKA-GC 

Shri Naraadra Share*, choreographer; Director,'Bhoomlka'/visiting faculty,NSD (modern movement) 

Shri Shiv Shasaa, Director-General, Doordarshan 

Ns. DMa Shasaa, dancer 

Shri y.K. ShasBS, theatre parson; 'Khllona' 

Shri Scipal shar*aa, theatre person; 'A)(Shara Theata' 

shri B.s. Sheika, visiting faculty, NSO (movement t make-up) 

Shri A.K. shinda, Dlcector-Ganeral, Akashvani (All India Radio) 

Shri Prayag Shukla, art critic 

Dr. Kaxbhajan Singh, Punjabi writer; Member, Punjabi Adv. Bd., SA 
Dr. K.S. Singh, Director-General, Anthropological Survey of India 

Shri Nanobar Singh, 

Shri NaMMar Singh, Hindi writer; School of Laguagas, JN Unlv. 

1^. Nanjari Sinba, music critic 

Shri Saif-ud-din See, Urdu writer; Member of Parliament 
Na. Sundari Sridbarani, Dlrectop> 'Trlvenl Kala Sangam' 

Shri K.S. Sriaivasan, writer, critic and journalist 

tkef.t.M, Sriwaetaea, Member, Planning Commission;former Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru Unlv. 

Shri P.v. Sohraaania* ('Subbudu'), music critic 

Shri Vivan Sundarasi, artist 

Me. Swapna Sundari, dancer 

Shri Rabib Taseir, theatre person 

Shri S,K. Thakur, 'Valdahl Samitl', Darbhanga (Bihar) 

Shri Katan Thiyaai, Director, National School of Drama; Memtutr, SNA-GC 
Shri Sanjay Dpadhyaya, President, Students' Union, NSO 
Shri Nohan Dprati, Assoc, prof, of Thraatra Music, NSO 
Na. Jalabala Vaidya, theatre person; '-Akshara Theatre' 

Ms. Vaaanthi, Tamil writer 

Shri t.A. Vasiranl, President, Federation of Indian Publishers 

■hri J. Vaararaghavan, Secretary (Human Resource Development), Govt, of India 

Shri S.V. VaakstaohsliH, Bharatiya Vldya Bhavan 

Na. X*als Vaakatranaa, dance critic 

Shri K.M. Vaiae, music critic 

Shri Ashisb Vi^arthi, student, NSD 

Shri Brakeeh Madbam, music critic 

Shri Jai Sharotia, artist 


PATNA 

Shri Satish Aaaad, Vica-Chalrman, Bihar SNA, Patna 
Ms. Aausraa, art s parformlng arcs critic, Patna 
Shri C.X. Baau, commlsslonar, Ranchi 

Dr. A.K. Badar, Dlractor, Khuda Baksh Oriental Public Library, Patna 
Shri Biroshmr Bhattaoharjee, artist, Patna; alactad Mambar, LKA-GC 
Shri Cbatuxbhttj, theatre person; Director, 'Hagedh Artists', Patna 
Shri Nohaa Chewdhuxy, Deputy Director (Museums), Bihar Govt., Patna 
Dr. Praabaab Kuur Jaiawal, Curator, Patna Musaum 
Dr. Cbstkar Jha, Chairman, Malthlll Acadamy, Patna 

Dr. Ms.Vaaaa Xaraa, Haad, Malthlll Dspt.,Magadh Hahlla College,Pacna;Member,Malthlll Adv.Bd.,5A 

Shri Balblr Siagh Katt, artist, Varanasi 

Shri M.X. Madha, Bihar Childran's Theatre, Patna 

Shri S.X. Mishra, Director (Culture), Bihar (kivt., Patna 

Shri P. Makharji, Bangla Academy, Patna 

Shri ShiT Vena Paada, Director, Bihar Rashtra Bhasha Parlahad, Patna 

Pref.X.X. Paaday, Reader in Education, Patna Training Collage; 'Shllpa Kala Farlshad', Patna 

Shri Ama Patbak, Chairman, Bureau of Public Enterprises., Patna 

Shri Xavaea Baatogi, art critic, Patna 

■hri B.e.S. Budxe, Chairman, Hagahl Acadamy, Patna 

■hri B.B. Sahay, Commissioner « Principal Secretary (HRO), Bihar Govt., Patna 

Dr, Jitaadra Sahay, playwright; 'Madhyam', Patna 

■hri Sarajuddia, Secretary, Urdu Acadamy, Patna 

■hri S.O. shexfta, Addl. Commissioner (HRD),Bihar Goyt., Patna 

Prof.Shyaa Shasaa, Artist, Patna; Member, LKA-GC 

Dr. Jayadharl Siagh Head, Malthlll Dept., R.K, College, Madhubanl; Member, Malthlll Adv.Bd.,SA 
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Shrl Qajaadrm Huayaa Singh, Secretary, Bihar SNA, Batna 

Or. Mahesh Kuauir Singh, perfomlng arts critic, Patna 

Dr. Shir Narayaa Singh, Chairman, Bihar SNA, Patna 

Shri Abfaay Kuiaar Sinha, Secretary, 'Prangan', Patna 

Shri Anil Knar Slaha, artist, Patna; Me.ml>ar, LKA-GC 

Or. B.P. Siaha, Deputy Director (Culture), Bihar Govt. Patna 

frof.Panda Surnndra, artist; Principal, Govt. Col. of Arts ( Crafts, Patna 

Dr. Bsikuntaath Ihakvur, President, Bl.har Hindi Granth, Patna 

shri Karl Dppai, Director. Bihar Nritya Xala Mandlr, Patna 

Ms. Vindyabaaiai Dari, Vlndya Kala Mandlr, Patna 


SHIMLA. 


Shri Dharaapal Aaqil, Editor, ' Filcr-o-fan', Shlmla 
Prof.Narandra Arun, Head, Hindi Dept., Govt. College, Shlmla 

Dr, Subhaslni Aryan, Fellow, Indian Inst, of Advanced Study, Shlmla (folk arts) 

Shri H.K. Blurdwaj, artist. Govt.College, Solan; Member, LKA-GC 
Pref.S.D, Battu, Head, Dept, of Music, Govt, College, Shlmla 

Prof.Dr. Indrani Chafcravarti, Dean, Faculty of Painting ( Visual Arts, HP Univ.,Shlmla 
Shri Sanat Kumar Chattarji, artist. Govt. College, Shlmla 
Shri Narendra chauhan, theatre director; 'Kalamandir', Shlmla 
Shri Claudiua Dean, United Theatres, Shlmla 

Shri Awtar Singh Bnglll, Hindi writer; Lecturer In English, Govt. College, Shlmla 

Shri Aahwini Kuaur Garg, Pahadl writer; AIR, Shlmla 

Ma. Vaena Caur, United Theatres, Shlmla 

Shri B.K. Goal, Director (Education), HP Govt., Shlmla 

Shri Rameah Gour, Himachal Theatre, Shlmla 

Prof.J.s. Graval, Director, Indian Inst, of Advanced Study, Shlmla 

Dr. Plyooah Gulari, Paharl writer; Head, Dept, of Hindi, Govt. PG College, Dharamshala 
Or. O.C. Handa, Curator, Himachal State Museum, Shlmla 

Shri Aahok Hans, theatre dlrector;Tech.Offleer,Himachal Academy of Arts,Culture t Languages,Shlmla 
Shr^-Ambrose Ishaak, 'United Theatre', Shlmla 
Shri Devan Joshi, theatre director, Shlmla 

Shri S.H. Joehi, Deputy Secretary (Language), HP Govt., Shlmla 

Dr. B.R. Juata, President, Himachal Rachnaakar Sangam, Member, HP Univ. Col. Dev, Council 
Shri Vlvek Kashyap, student; Convenor, SPIC-MACAY, Shlmla chapter 

Shri K.X.Kaw, Finance Commissioner i Secretary (Language t Culture),HP Govt.,Shlmla,‘Member,SA-GC 

Shri fCeshsT, Hindi writer; Senior Editor, 'Him Prasth', Shlmla 

Shri X.K. Kldwei, artist, Shlmla 

Shri Jei Dev Kiren, Pahadl writer, Shlmla 

Shri Mangel Kirti, foI>( artist, Sirmor 

Shri Kwsr Krishna, Klndl/Urdu writer; HP Univ., Shlmla 

Shri Dttam Knar, folk dance, Chamba 

Shri Brij Lai, folk dance, Chamba 

Shri Shabab Lallb, Urdu writer; Sr. Vice-President, 'Bazm-e-Adab Himachal', Shlmla 
Maatac Mohan, musician; 'Kale Kala Kendra', Shlmla 
Shri Hiralal Negi, folk musician, Klnnaur 

Shri Vidya Sagar Megl, Asst. Prof., Bhotl lang., HP Univ., Shlmla 

Dr, Ms. Sukrlts Pal, Fellow, Indian Inst, of Advanced Study,Shlmla (comp, lit.) 

Shri Aehar Singh Pexur, folk musician; AIR, Shlmla 
Or. Anil Rakaab, Evening College, Shlmla (Kindi Lit.) 

Shri Bariah Chandra Ral, artist, Shlmla 

Dr. Akaa Ram, Joint Director, Education, Shlmla 

shri Tulsl Raman, Editor, 'VLpasha', Shlmla (lit. journal) 

shri Mohan Rathoura, folk muslclan;Research Asst.,Himachal Academy of Art, 

Culture ( Languages,Shlmla 
Ms. Rakba, Hindi writer. Govt. College, Shlmla 

Shri N.C. Sa»na, Head, Dept, of Sculpture, Govt. Girls College, Shlmla 

Ns. Minafcahl Seett, Bharatnatyam artist i teacher; 'Kalanlketan', Shlmla 

Dr, B.R, Sham, Secretary, Himachal Academy of Arts, Culture t Languages, Shlmla 

Shri Jagdish Sham, Asst. Director, Dept, of Language t Culture, Shlmla 

shri JWela Prasad Sham, folk music, Shlmla 

Shri Raaash Chandar Sham, Hindi writer (IAS retd.i 

Shri Vljay Shams, artist, Bhurl Singh Museum, Chamba 

Shri SrinlTaa Shrlkant, Hindi writer, Shlmla 

Shri Ajlt Singh, Researcher, Kangra paintings 

Shri Gorardheu Singh, bibliographer; ex-librarian, HP Secretariat, Shlmla 
Shri Nanslmran Singh, Andretta Pottery i Crafts Society, Dist. Kangra 
shri Xanwar Dpsndra Singh, 'United Theatre', Shlmla 

Shri Sujenpuri, artist, Himachal Academy of Art, Culture ( Languages, shlmla 
Shri o.P. Tsak, artist, Dharamshala (Kangra painting) 
shri X.K. leor, Urdu writer, Jwalamukhl, Kangra Dlst. 

Or. Meelnani Dpadhyay, Pahadl writer; Principal, Vallabh Govt. College, Hand! 

Shri Drgian, folk artist, Slimor 
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Shxi Suduabaa Vaaiahb, Hindi writer; Deputy Director, Dept, of language ( Culture, Shlmla 
Ds. Cautao Shame vyetblt, Dept, of Hindi, Govt. College, Oharamshala; Member, Oogrl Adv.Bd.,SA 
Shrl D. Wangyal, Secretary, Tibetan Inat. of perf. Arts (TIPA), McLeodganj 
Shxi Teexiag Waagysl, President, TIPA, Mcleodganj 


SRINAGAR 


Dr. Abdul Shad, Director, Museums ( Archives, J a K Govt., Srinagar 

Nohd.Subhan Bhagat, director-producer, folk dance; Kashmir Bhagat Theatre, Aklngam, Anantnag 

Shxi S.D.S. Chaxak, Emeritus Fellow, Oeptt. of History, Unlv, of Jammu, Jammu 

shxi Raahid Guogea, Manarbal Dramatics, Safapora 

Prof.Nuehirul Rag, Vice-Chancellor, Kashmir Unlv., Srinagar 

Shxi Kxlpal Singh Kaaali, Gen. Secretary, Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, Jammu 

Dr. Haaidi Kaeiasixi, Head, Urdu Dept,, Kashmir Unlv., Srinagar; Member, Urdu Advn. Bd., SA 
Shxi Shanti Raul, 'Manarbal Dramatics', Safapora 

Shxi Motilal Kaaoni, playwright; Deputy Secretary,JiK Academy of Art,Culture a Languages,Srinagar 
shxi V.R. Khajuxia, artist, Jammu; Member, LKA-GC 
Shxi Pran Klahoxe, theatre person, Srinagar 

shxi Ajit Kiaaax, Secretary (Education, Culture), JsK Govt., Srinagar 
Shxi Ajib Singh Maatana, Secretary, J t K Punjabi Sahlt Sabha, Srinagar 
Shxi Akhbax Hohi-ud-din, Kashmiri writer, Srinagar 
Shxi Ghulaa Mabi Haaiix, Kashmiri writer, Anantnag 
Shxi Banai Paxlane, artist, Srinagar 

Shxi Bajandxa Pabwaxi, artist, Jammu; elected Member, LKA-GC 
Shxi Paxasraa Puxba, Secretary, Bandralta Sahltya Mandal. Ramnagar 
Shxi Balxaj Puxi, writer t, social worker, Jammu 

Pxef.p.H, puahp, former Director, Libraries s Archives, Museums t Archaeology, Srinagar; 
writer, literary critic 

Prof,A. Rahman Rahi, Kashmiri writer, Srinagar 

Shxi MetilalSagi, Kashmiri writer, editor, J4K Academy ofArt, Culture i Langauages, Srinagar 
shxi Baldav Pxaaad Shaxna, President, Oogrl Research Inst.,Jammu;former Director of Information, 
J«K Govt.; Member, Dogrl Adv. Bd,, SA 

Dx. Madaa Hohan Shaxaa, Prof, of English, Jammu; Dogrl writer; Member, Dogrl Adv. Bd. SA 

Shxi Nilaabax Dee Shaxsui, President, Dogrl Sanstha, Jammu 

Shxi Saxdax Kxipal Singh, Asst. Secretary, Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, Jammu 

Shxi Nohindex Singh, President, Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, Jammu 

Pxef.Pxea Singh, President, J t K Punjabi Sahlt Sabha, Srinagar 

Pxof.Sewa Singh, Vice-President, J « K Punjabi Sahlt Sabha, Srinagar 

Shxi Bhajan Sopoxi, musician, Srinagar 

Ox. Naahal Sultanpuri, 'Adbl Markaz', Kamraj 

Nohd.Yuaaf Taing, Secretary, J t K Academy of Art, Culture t Languages, Srinagar/Jammu; 

Member, SNA-GC, SA-GC a Convenor, Kashmiri Adv. Bd. 

•Bhxi Rajendex Kimx Tifcu, artist, Jammu 

Shxi Jitandaxa Udbaapoxi, Dogrl writer, Jammu; Member, Dogrl Adv. Bd., SA 

Fr-f IT—iniTh Makhlu, Curator-cum-Llbrarlan, Amer Mehal Library t Museum, Jammu- Tawl 

Shxi Bbaweni Baabix Taaix, Maraz Culture a Art Centre, Anantnag 

Shxi K.S. Sahid,. Curator, Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu 


TRZVMIDNUM 

Pxof.SukMsexen Azbiooda, Emeritus Professor, Trichur; Member, SA-GC a Halayalam Adv, Bd. 

Shxi X.M, Dhaxanxajan, Principal, Swatl Tlrunal College of Music, Trivandrum 
Shxi Adoox Gopalskxishnan, Halayalam cinema director 

Pxef.K.V. Kaxidasaa, artist; Principal, College of Fine Arts, Trivandrum; Member, LKA-GC 
Shxi P. Raaaa lyax, 'Margl', Trivandrum 

Shxi Y.K. Jeyaehaadxan, Commissioner a Secretary (Cultural Affairs), Kerala Govt,, Trivandrum 
Shxi T. Rmledhexen, artist; Secretary, Kerala Kala Peetom, Cochin 
Shxi K.V. Reohenien, Chairman, Kerala Xaiamandalam, Cheruthuruthy 

Shxi Sppi Kedoagalleex, Secretary, Sahltya Pravartaka Co-op. Society (writers co-op.), Kottayam 
Me. Sugatha Rumaxi, Halayalam wrltar, Trivandrum 
Shxi M.B. Xaxnp, Secretary, Kerala SNA, Trichur 
Pxof.O.B.V. Rump, Halayalam writer, Trivandrum 

Dx. Ma.M. Lealavathy, Halayalam writer. Cochin; Member, SA-GC i Halayalam Adv.Bd. 

Shxi D'. Appukuttaa Haix, theatre person, 'Margl', Trivandrum; Member, SNA-GC 

Pxof.t, Guptan Maix, Halayalam writer, Trivandrum 

Shxi R. Ramachandran Bair, poet t composer, Trivandrum 

Shxi T.R. Sukuaaxaa Bair, Trivandrum; former Chairman, Kerala SNA 

Shxi Pj.K. VaaukJruttaB Haix, Halayalam theatre, Trivandrum; Member, SNA-GC 

Bhxi W. Vaauderaa Beaiboothixi, artist; Chairman, Kerala LKA, Kozhikode 

Pxef.Viahau BaxeyaiuiB Banbeothlxl, poet; Professor of English, Govt. Arts College, Trivandrum; 
Member, Halayalam Adv. Bd., SA 

Shxi N.X. Nadhavaa Beyax, former Secretary, Sahltya Pravarthaka Co-op, Society, Kottayam 
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Or. e«oro« onakkeor, Director, State Inst, of Children’s Literature, Trivandrum 
dhri G.H. Psnlokex, Director (Culture), Kerala Govt., Trivandrum 

■krl Xavelaa Hacaysaa taalkkex. Director. ’Sopnam' (Inst, of Terf. Arts t Research), Trivandrum 
Shrl P. Oovlada Plllal, Chairman, Kerala State rilm Develop. Corp., Trivandrum; Member, SA-GC 
t Malayalam Adv. Bd. 

Shrl X. Xeohuaarayaaa Plllal, President, Ranqaprabhath Children's theatre, Trivandrum 

Shrl X.s. MaraysBa Plllal, music critic, Trivandrum 

Prof.IcuiMll Paramaswaran plllal. Secretary, Kerala SA, Trichur 

Shrl Vayala Vasudevan Plllal, Director, School of Drama (Koihllcode Unlv.), Trichur 
Shrl C.L. Porlaehukutty, former Principal, Colleqe of Fine Arts, Trivandrum; former Chairman, 
Kerala LKA; elected Member, LKA-CC 

■hsl OimlkslsbMB Puthur, President, Sahltya Pravarthaka Co-op. Society, Kottayam 

ahrl M.K. taaoo, President, Kerala SA, Trichur; biographer; lit. critic 

Ms, Vlnedlnl Baslaebaa, 'Viswa Kala Kendra’, Trivandrum 

thsl Xyyaakode 8seedhacaB, Secretary, ‘Kerala Kalamandalam’, Cheruthututhy 

Dr. G.B., Mohan Thaaipl, Vica-Chancallor, Kerala Univ., Trivandrum 


Appendix-IB 


OAns or umoiviiiis 


Abaedabad 

Apr. 

1-S, 19BP 

Bangs lex* 

Aug. 

21-24, 1989 

Bhopal 

Dee. 

17-20, 1969 

Bhubaaeawex 

Sept 

. 25-27, 1969 

Bneifcay 

Hay 

16-25, 1989 

Oalettita 

May 

2-8, 1969 

Chaadigarit 

Nov. 

e-B^ 1989 

Oneahati 

Jan. 

19-22, 1990 

■lydeiesbad 

Aug. 

1-5, 1969 

V-fW.I 

Apr. 

26-29, 1969 

Jaipur 

July 

7-10, 1989 

Luekoow 

Apr. 

10-14, 1969 

Madras 

Aug. 

25-29, 1969 

Mew Delhi 

sept 

. 5-10, 1966 


Nov. 

16-22, 1966 


Fob. 

17-25, 1969 


July 

3-5, 1969 


Feb. 

26 - Mar. 2, 

Patna 

Jan. 

6-11, 1990 

•hlala 

Nov. 

10-12, 1989 

•rlnegar 

Sep. 

13-15, 1989 

trlvendnaa 

Aug. 

17-19, 1969 
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J^p«ndlx-2 


HUH OBJECTIVES OF THE HATIONAL AXADEMI3 £ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRAMA 

(extracts from their Constitutions) 


SAHITFA AKADEMI 

to promote co-operation among men of letters for the development of literature in Indian 
languages; 

to encourage or to arrange translations of literary works from one Indian language into 
others and also from non-Indian into Indian languages and vice-versa; 

to publish or to assist associations and individuals in publishing literary works, 
including bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, basic vocabularies, etc., in the 
various Indian languages; 

to sponsor or to hold literary conferences, seminars and exhibitions on all-India or a 
regional basis; 

to award prizes and distinctions end give recognition to individual writers for outstanding 
work; 

to promote research in Indian languages and literature; 

to promote the teachings and study of regional languages and literature in areas beyond 
their own; 

to encourage propagation and study of literature among the masses; 

(a) to improve and develop the various scripts in which the languages of the country are 
written; 

(b) to promote the use of Devanagari script and to encourage publication in that script of 
select books in any Indian language; 

(e) to publish, if found necessary, standard books of one Indian language in the scripts 
of other languages; 

to promote cultural exchanges with other countries and to establish relations with 
International organizations in the field of letters. 


LALIT KALA AKADEHl 

to encourage and promote study and research in the fields of creative arts such as 

painting, sculpture, graphics, etc.; 

to encourage and coordinate the activities of the regional art organisations and State 

Lallt Kala Akademis; 

to promote cooperation among artists and art associations and development of such 
associations; 

to encourage, where necessary, the establishment of regional art Centres; 

to encourage the exchange of ideas between various schools of art by organising 

conferences, seminars, exhibitions on an all India basis, etc.; 

to publish and to promote publication of literature on art including monographs, journals, 
etc.; 

to establish and maintain a Library, catering to the needs of various organisations and 

coveting world art; 

to give recognition and to otherwise assist approved art associations; 

to foster cultural contacts within the country and also with other countries, through art 
exhibitions, exchange of personnel and art objects, etc.; 

to award scholarships and prizes to deserving artlsts; 

to accord recognition to artists for outstanding achievements; 
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to promote study, research and survey of folic, tribal and traditional art and crafts 
techniques, preserve and project their art forms'and to organise regional surveys of and to 
encourage surviving indigenous craftsmen, painters and sculptors. 


SANGEET NATAX AXADEMI 

to co-ordinate the activities of regional or State Academies of music, dance and dra.ma; 

to promote research in the fields of Indian music, dance and drama and for this purpose, to 
establish a library and museum, etc.; 

to Co-ordinate with such similar Academies as there may be and other institutions and 
associations for the furtherance of its objects and for the enrichment of Indian culture as 
a whole; 

to encourage the exchange of ideas and enrichment of techniques between the different 
regions in regard to the arts of music, dance and drama; 

to encourage the establishment of theatre centres, on the basis of regional languages, and 
co-operation among different theatre centres; 

to encourage the setting up of institutions providing training in the art of theatre, 
including instructions in actor's training, study of stage-craft and production of plays; 

to encourage and assist production of new plays by awarding prizes and distinctions; 

to publish literature on Indian music, dance and drama including reference works such as an 
illustrated dictionary or handbook gf technical terms; 

to give recognition to and otherwise assist meritorious, theatrical organisations'; 

to encourage the development of amateur dramatic activity, children's theatre, the.open-air 
theatre and the rural theatre in its various forms; 

to revive and preserve folk music,, folk dance and folk drama in different regions of , the 
country and to encourage the development of community music, martial music and other types 
of music; 

to sponsor music, dance and drama festivals, seminars,. conferences on an all-India basis 
and to encourage such regional festivals; 

to award prizes and distinctions and to give recognition to individual artistes for 
outstanding achievement in the fields of music, dance and drama; 

to take suitable steps for the maintenance of proper and adequate standard»-of education in 
music, dance and drama and with that object to organise research in the teaching of the 
said subjects; 

to foster cultural contacts between the different regions of the country and also with 
other countries in the fields of music, dance and drama. 


KACXONAL SCHOOL OF DKAHA 

to take over the administration and management of the National School of Drama i Asian 
Theatre Institute with all its assets of whatsoever nature and all its liabilities from the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, an autonomous organisation set up by the Government of India by a 
Resolution dated 31-5-1952 and to establish the National School of Drama and maintain and 
develop the said school for studies and training in dramatics in the fields of acting, 
direction, stage techniques and management, radio, television, children's theatre and 
script writing; 

to develop suitable patterns of teaching in all branches of drama both at undergraduate and 
post-graduate levels so as to establish high standards of theatre education in India and 
for the purpose, develop liaison and association with colleges, institutions and 
universities; —- 

to constantly endeavour at raising the technical standards of Indian plays so as to make 
them aesthetically more satisfying and acceptable; 

to provide for undergraduate and post-graduate teaching in the art and craft of drama and 
its allied subjects thus ensuring promotion of drama and outflow of trained personnel and 
teachers for the future needs of the country in the field of drama; 
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jto conduct and promote research in classical, traditional and modern drama in India and 
abroad and to collect valuable material and forms in theatre production and education; 

to organize and conduct short term and refresher courses, summer schools and such other 
courses and like and invite experts and research scholars from within the country and 
abroad for delivering lectures and/o’r developing research and to pay them such remunaration 
as may be appropriate; 

to arrange lectures, seminars, symposia, meetings, conferences and exhibitions relating to 
drama and performing arts; 

to establish and cause to be established and maintain a repertory company or its branches, 
regional schools, centres for practical training of the students and to promote and 
facilitate dramatic art in the country; 


to produce, direct and perform plays before the public as part of training and for 
promotion of School's objectives; 

to invite actors, directors, playwrights, technicians from within the country and abroad to 
assist, direct and produce plays, organize exhibitions and to prepare any other educational 
material; 

to undertake translation and publication of plays in Hindi and other regional languages 
from India and foreign, languages and vice-versa suitable for play production; 

to hold examinations and grant diplomas, certificates and other academic distinctions or 
titles; 

to institute and award Fellowships, Scholarships, prizes, medals, financial and other 
assistances with a view to promoting interest in studies and research in drama; 

to establish and maintain a library of books, pamphlets, newspapers, periodicals, 
microfilms, still photographs, motion pictures, sound recordings and other materials 
relevant to training in the field of drama and the performing arts and to print, publish, 
and exhibit any book, magazine, periodical, monograph, posters, papers, photographs 
incorporating the results of the studies made by the School and/or by other scholars 
working in the field of drama; 

to assist, co-operate, associate and collaborate itself with the efforts of other academic 
bodies, Governmental or non-Governmental, in similar activities in India and abroad with a 
view to further the aims and objectives of the Society; 

to foster cultural and academic contacts within India as well as with other countries 
through exchange of personnel and research materials; thus facilitating foreign visits by 
students and research scholars to attend seminars, to undertake studies and research; 

to establish, maintain and manage hails and hostels for residence of students, scholars 
etc.; 

to supervise and control the residents of halls and hostels and regulate the discipline 
among the students of the School; and to make arrangements for promoting their health, 
general welfare and corporate life. 
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Andhra Pradesh 

Arunachal Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Goa 

Gujarac 

Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu i Kashmir 

Karnataka 

Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 


Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Nagaland 


J^pen<Ux-3 


STATE AXAOEMZS AMD EQUXVALEMT/AU.ZED IMSTITUTIONS 
IM THE STATSS/iniZON TEIWITORZES 


(A) STATES 


Telugu University (perf.t visual arts; language i literature) 
Telugu Akademi (mainly text books) 

Nil 

Nil 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 

Lalit Kala Akademi 

Hindi Rashtrabhasha Parishad 

Bangla Akademi 

Bhojpuri Akademi 

Magahi Akademi 

Maithili Akademi 

Urdu Akademi 

Kala Academy (perf. t visual arts) 

Konkani Akademi 

Sangit Nritya Natya Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahltya Akademi 
Slndhi Akademi 
Urdu Akademi 

Sahltya Akademi 
Urdu Akademi 

Academy of Arts, Culture and Languages 

(perf. t visual arts; language and literature) 

Academy of Arts, Culture and Languages 

(perf. t visual arts; langauge and literature) 

Sangeet Natak A)cadaml 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahltya Akademi 

Sangeetha Nataka Akademi 
Lalitha Kala Akademi 
Sahltya Akademi 

Kerala Xalamandalam (perf. arts) 

Inst, of Folklore t Folk Arts State Inst, of Langauges 
State Inst, of Encyclopaedic Publications 
State Inst, of Children's literature 

Bharat Bhavan (perf. ( visual arts) 

Ustad Allauddin Khan Sangeet Academy 

Kala Parishad 

Sahltya Parishad 

Adlvasi Lok Kala Parishad 

Kalldas Academy 

Tulsl Academy 

Sanskrit Academy 

Slndhi Sahltya Academy 

Urdu Academy 

Nil 

State Kala Akademi (perf. c visual arts; language i literature) 
State Institute of Arts (perf. arts) 

Nil 

Nil 
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Orissa 


Punjab 


Rajasthan 


Sikkim 
Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 
Uttar Pradesh 


West Bengal 


Andaman ( Nicobar 
Islands 

Chandigarh 

Delhi 


Dadar t Nagar Haveli 


Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahitya Akademi 
Urdu Akademi 

Punjab Art Council (Punjab Kala Parlshad) 
Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahitya Akademi 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Sahitya Akademi 

Rajasthani Bhasa Sahitya Evam Sanskrit! Akademi 
Nil 

Eyal Isai Nataka Manram (pcrf. arts) 

Ovia Nunkalal Kuzhu (visual arts) 

Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam (language t lit.) 

Tripura Folk Cultural Institute 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Lalit Kala Akademi 
Hindi Samsthan 
Bhartendu Natya Akademi 

State Akademi of Dance, Drama, Music t Visual 
Arts (Rabindra Bharati University) 

Music Akademi 
Natya Akademi 
Bangla Akademi 


(B) tWXON TZRRITORIXS 


Nil 


Sovt. College of Arts 
Sahitya Akademi 
Sangeet Natak Akademi 

Sahitya Kala Parishad (perf. arts) 

Hindi Academy 

Punjabi Academy 

Sanskrit Academy 

Urdu Academy 

Nil 


Daman t Diu 
Lakshadweep 
Pondicherry 


Nil 

Sahitya Kala Academy 

Bharathiar Palkalaikoodam 
InAtituce of Linguistics t Culture 


Source : State Governments k Union Territory Administrations. 
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;^p«ndlx-4 


ZONAL COLTORAL CENTRES 


NORTH ZONE (1985-86) 
Patiala 

Haryana (A) 

Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu i Kashmir 
Punjab 

Rajasthan (B) 
Chandigarh 


EAST ZONE (1985-86) 

Calcutta 

Assam (E) 

Bihar (C) 

Manipur 
Orissa 
Sikicim 
Tripura 
West Bengal 

Andaman t Nicobar Islands (F) 


WEST ZONE (1985-86) 
Udaipur 

Goa 

Gujarat 

Maharashtra (G) 
Rajasthan (B) 

Daman i Diu 


NORTH CENTRAL ZONE (1985-86) 
Allahabad 

Bihar (C) 

Haryana (A) 

Madhya Pradesh (D) 

Rajasthan (B) 

Uttar Pradesh 
Delhi 


NORTH EAST ZONE (1986-87) 
Dimapur 

Arunachal Pradesh 
Assam (E) 

Meghalaya 

Mizoram 

Nagaland 


SOUTH ZONE (1985-86) 

Thanjavur 

Andhra Pradesh (H) 

Karnataka (F) 

Kerala 
Tamil Nadu 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands (F) 

Lakshadweep 

Pondicherry 


SOUTH CENTRAL ZONE (1986-87) 
Nagpur 

Andhra Pradesh (H) 
Karnataka (F) 

Madhya Pradesh (D) 
Maharashtra (G) 


Note : [Figure in brackets indicates year of establishment; 

letter in brackets indicates participation in more 
than one Centre) 


Source : Deptt.of Culture, Govt.of India - "ZCC Events", 1988-89 
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App«ndlx-5 


(«) EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY ZONAL CULTURAL CENTRES 

(Rs. lakhs) 


Centro 

1985-86 

1986- 

-87 1987 

•88 

1988 

-89 1989-90 

Tota 

North Zone Cultural 
Centre, Patiala 

11.70 

81.65 

52.88 


84.74 

88.29 

(Tentative) 

319.26 

West Zone Cultural 
Centre, Udaipur 

— 

85.98 

51.76 


132.30 

57.38 

327.42 

Eastern Zonal 

Cultural Centre,Calcutta 

10.01 

3.75 

25.49 


47.67 

NA 

86.92 

South Zone Cultural 
Centre, Thanjavur 

— 

130.12 

85.03 


80.76 

N.A 

295.91 

North East Zone 

Cultural Centre,Nagaland 

— 

35.54 

14.26 


104.69 

177.69 

(upto Jan 90) 

332.18 

North Central 

Zone Cultural 

Centre, Allahabad 


33.13 

91.80 


99.04 

78.08 

(upto Dec,89) 

302.05 

South Central Zonal 
Cultural Centre, Nagpur 

" 

62.40 

89.75 


67.89 

57.89 

277.93 

(b) EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL 

ASSETS (INCLUDED IN (*) 

ABOVE) 

(Rs. lakhs: 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 


1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

North Zone Cultural 3 

Centre, Patiala 

.36 

6.53 

1.24 


6.10 

6.10 

(Tentative) 

23.33 

West Zone Cultural 

Centre, Udaipur 


18.38 

14.63 


7.60 

3.39 

(upto Dec.89) 

44.00 

Eastern Zonal Cultural 
Centre, Calcutta 

— 

— 

0.48 


0.66 

— 

1.14 

South Zone Cultural 
Centro, Thanjavur 

— 

5,50 

2.11 


0.12 

N.A. 

7.73 

North-East Zone 

Cultural Centre,Dimapur 

— 

1.83 

3.30 


25.81 

105.57 

(upto Jan. 90) 

136.51 

North Central Zone 
Cultural Centre, 

Allahabad 


1.43 

46.17 


9.22 

11.98 

(upto Dec.89) 

68.80 

South Central Zonal 
Cultural Centre,Nagpur 

— 

N.A. 

N.A. 


— 

N.A. 

24.05' 


* Total for 

1986-87 to 1988 

-89 



Source : 

Details 

furnished 

by various 

Zonal Cultural Centres 
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jtpp«iuilx-C 


AOMZMZSTMTXVl SST 0» FOX LOOKZXS AFXXX 
XCTZVZTZXS ONOXX MMX MIO CULTOXX 


A. Namvs of states where a separate Department of Culture exlsts:- 
Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Haryana 

Himachal Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh 

Meghalaya 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim 

Tamllnadu 

Uttar Pradesh. 


B. States/Unlon Territories where activities under 'Art and Culture' are being looked 

after by a composite Department 

Arunachal - There is no separata Department of Culture. Social and Cultural 

Pradesh Affairs Is a combined Department under one Director. Archives, 

Archaeology and Museums are being looked after by the Department of 
Research. 

Goa - Activities under art and culture are being looked after by the Deptt. 

of Education. There is no separate Dte. of culture. However, an 

Independent Dte. for Archives, Archaeology and Museums and Libraries 
are dealt with under the General Education Sector. 

Gujarat - There is no separate and independent Department for cultural affairs. 

The four Directorates, one each for Museums, Libraries, Archives and 
Archaelogy are part of the Deptt. of Education. Other activities 
relating to arc and culture are looked after by Dte. of Youth Services 
and Cultural Activities under the same department. 

Jammu c - There is no separate Deptt. of culture. The work is looked after by the 

Kashmir Jammu t Kashmir Academy of Art, Culture and Languages (an autonomous 

body). 

Kerala - Cultural affairs are looked after by the Minister for Fisheries and 

Cooperation, Museums and Zoos by the Minister for Sports and Youth 
Affairs. 
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Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Mizoram 

Wast Bengal 

Andaman t 

Nicobar 

Islands 

Chandigarh 

Daman ( Dlu 

Delhi 

Lakshadweep 

Pondicherry 


- There is a composite Oeptt. of Social Welfare, Cultural Affairs, Sports 
( Tourism. There is a Directorate of Cultural Affairs. 

- There is a composite Department of Social Welfare, Art and Culture. 

- There is a composite Department of Education and Human Resources. 

- There is a composite Department of Information and Cultural Affairs. 

- There is no separate Oepartments/Dlrectorate of Culture. 

- Cultural affairs are handled by Public Relations Department. 

- Cultural activities are being looked after by Director of Education 
' Thera is a composite Department of Education and Culture 

- Social Welfare and Culture Wing looks after art and cultural activities 

- Department of Education looks after Cultural matters 


Source ; Agenda for Conference of Ministers and Secretaries of 
Culture (State t UTs), New Delhi - July, 1989 
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STAFT snUCKCXH OF NATZONAL AXAfitMZS AMD SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


(In numbers) 



1972 

1977 

1982 

1985 

1989 

Sangeet Nata)c A)cademi 

59 

63 

93 

113 

124 

Lalit Kala AJeademi 

63* 

84* 

115* 

185* 

213* 

Sahitya A)cadaml 

CD 

O 

« 

97 

117 

135 

18b 

National School 
of Drama 

29*»» 

22**» 

87**. 

in 

138’ 
plus 13 
artists 
Repertory 
Company 


* includes vacancies 
»* AS in 1973-74 

* These exclude artists of Repertory Company 


Source : National Aicadetnls £ School of Drama 
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App«ndix't 


VROPORtXON OF FAF AMD AUiONAMCBS tO IBS tOFAL nCrSNDZTDIIS 


(Rs. lakhs) 



Year 

Total 

expenditure 

Pay and 

allowances 

Percentage to the 
total expenditure 

Sangeet NataJc 
Akademi 

1984-85 

101.S5 

15.41 

15 


1988-89 

191.75 

31.20 

16 

Lalit Kala 

1984-85 

82.50 

22.44 

27 

Akadami 


1988-89 

178.11 

43.40 

24 

Sahltya 

1984-85 

82.68 

33.08 

53 

Akademl 


1988-89 

169.34 

54.96 

32 

National School 

1984-85 

64.54 

17,50 

27 

of Drama 


1988-89 

115.07 

40.89 

35 

Source : 

National 

Akadamis/National School of 

Drama 
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Appmdix-IO 


ECPKHeiTOia ON ART fi C?X.rURZ (GOVXXmSMT or ZNDZA) 


(Rs. In croras) 



*Total exp. of 

•'Expenditure on 

Proportion 

of exp. on Art 

Year 

the Central 

Education 

Art £ 

and Culture 


Government 


Culture 

to exp. on 
Education 
(per cent) 

to Total Govt, 
exp. 

(per cent) 

198S-86 

49619 

540.16 

50.35 

9.32 

0.10 

1986-87 

59688 

650.40 

44.98 

6.92 

0.08 

1987-88 

65068 

1205.25 

108.94 

9.04 

0.17 

1988r89 

74906 

1604.15 

(RE) 

134.59 

(RE) 

8.39 

0.18 

1989-90 

87696 

(RE) 

1578.42 

(BE) 

121.50 

(BE) 

7.70 

0.14 


Sources : * Budget at a Glance published annually by the Ministry 

of Finance. 

'* Demands for Grants of the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Culture. 
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Appandlx-ll 


HP^Hon-Plaa P^Plaa TsTatai. 


SSATSWISK EXSEMDZTUSZ ON ARt £ CULItmX 


(Rs. in Croces) 




1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

Andhra 

NP 

5.37 

5.16 

5.88 

9.60 

9.56 

35.57 

Pradesh 

P 

0.72 

1.28 

1.17 

2.09 

2.34 

7.60 


T 

6.09 

6.44 

7.05 

11.69 

11.90 

43.17 

Arunaohal 

NP 

0.59 

1.02 

0.58 

0.56 

0.58 

3.33 

Pradesh 

P 

0.39 

0.66 

1.00 

1.45 

1.21 

4.71 


T 

0.98 

1.68 

1.58 

2.01 

1.79 

8.04 

Assam 

NP 

1.23 

0. 98 

1.32 

1.41 

1.25 

6.19 


P 

1.27 

2.39 

3.44 

4.15 

4.91 

16.16 


T 

2.50 

3.37 

4.76 

5.56 

6.16 

22.35 

Bihar 

NP 

1.45 

1.25 

1.08 

1.48 

1.78 

7.04 


P 

0.73 

1.32 

0. 85 

0. 44 

1.27 

4.61 


T 

2.18 

2.57 

1.93 

1.92 

3.05 

11.65 

Goa 

NP 

0.93 

0.88 

0.73* 

0.92 

0. 95 

4.41 


P 

0.33 

1.14 

O.SO 

1.31 

2.10 

5.38 


T 

1.26 

2.02 

1.23 

2.23 

3.05 

9.79 

Gujarat 

NP 

2.21 

2.33 

2.71 . 

3.11 

3.08 

13.44 

P 

0.40 

0.77 

0. 90 

0.73 

1.40 

4.20 


T 

2.61, 

3.10 

3.61 

3.84 

4.48 

17,64 

Haryana 

NP 

0.27 

0.28 

0.36 

0.36 

0.38 

1.65 

P 

0.28 

0.46 

0.32 

0.59 

0.65 

2.30 


T 

0.55 

0.74 

0.68 

0.95 

1.03 

3.95 

Himachal 

NP 

0.50 

0.66 

0.67 

0.80 

0.84 

3.47 

Pradesh 

P 

0.42 

1.52 

1.13 

. 1.17 

1.10 

5.34 

’ 

T 

0.92 

2.18 

1.80 

1.97 

1.94 

8.81 

Jammu 

NP 

1.48 

1.37 

1.69 

1.54 

1.64 

7.72 

£ ^ 

P 

1.00 

0.60 

0.67 

0.62 

0. 66 

3.55 

Kashmir 

T 

2.48 

1.97 

2.36 

2.16 

2.30 

11.27 

Karanatalca 

NP 

6.61 

5.13 

7.37 

6.73 

7.75 

33.59 


P 

2.61 

2.66 

2.70 

2.34 

3.09 

13.40 


T 

9.22 

7.79 

10.07 

9.07 

10.84 

46.99 

Kerala 

NP 

2.93 

3.61 , 

3.78 

4.53 

4.66 

19.51 


P 

1.08 

0.98 

1.21 

1.28 

1.63 

6.18 


T 

4.01 

4.59 

4.99 

5.81 

6.29 

25.69 

Madhya 

NP 

2.05 

2.25 

2.53 

2.55 

2.81 

12.19 

Pradesh 

P 

1.57 

1.98 

2.50 

4.00 

2.82 

12.87 


T 

3.62 

4.23 

5.03 

6.55 

5.63 

25.06 

Maharashtra 

NP 

6.68 

6.07 

7.32 

11.89 

7.70 

39.66 


P 

0.42 

1.13 

0.74 

1.11 

2.06 

5.46 • 


T 

7.10 

7.20 

8.06 

13.00 

9.76 

45.12 

Manipur 

NP 

0.25 

0.30 

0.34 

0.46 

0.44 

1.79 

P 

0.25 

0.55 

0.83 ' 

1.00 

1.00 

3.63 


T 

0.50 

0.85 

1.17 

1.46 

1.44 

5.42 

Meghalaya 

NP 

0.19 

0.25 

0.25 

0.32 

0.32 

1.33 


P 

0.15 

0.18 

0.25 

0.68 

0.87 

2.13 


T 

0.34 

0.43 

0.50 

1.00 

1.19 

3.46 

Mizoram 

NP 

0.18 

0.23 

0.38 

0.48 

0.45 

1.72 


P 

0.10 

0.25 

0.30 

0.30 

0.67 

1.62 


T 

0.28 

0.48 

0.68 

0.78 

1.12 

3.34 

Nagaland 

NP 

0.48 

0.53 

0.57 

0.62 

0.67 

2.87 


P 

0.43 

0.68 

0.96 

1.08 

0.95 

4.10 


T 

0. 91 

1.21 

1.53 

1.70 

1.62 

6.97 

Orissa 

NP 

1.14 

0.90 

1.12 

1.01 

1.42 

5.59 


P 

0.59 

1.21 

1.56 

2.89 

3.09 

9.34 


t 

1.73 

2.11 

2.68 

3.90 

4.51 

14.93 
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1985-8S 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Total 

Punjab 

NP 

0.70 

0.74 

0.89 

1.08 

1.12 

4.53 

P 

0.73 

0.87 

l.OS 

0.89 

1.71 

5.25 


T 

1.43 

1.61 

1.94 

1.97 

2.83 

9.78 

Bajasthan 

NP 

1.66 

1.85 

2.16 

2.37 

2.65 

10.69 


P 

0.78 

0.76 

1.67 

2.03 

3.24 

8.48 


T 

2.44 

2.61 

3.83 

4.40 

5.89 

19.17 

SDcJclm 

NP 

0,07 

0.12 

0.12 

0.15 

0.14 

0.60 


P 

0.27 

0.60 

0.57 

0.55 

0.86 

2.85 


T 

0.34 

0,72 

0.69 

0.70 

1.00 

3.45 

Tamllnadu 

NP 

7.19 

6.26 

7.25 

7.91 

8.88 

37.49 


P 

1.00 

1.44 

1.42 

1.53 

2.15 

7.54 r. 


T 

8.19 

7.70 

8.67 

9.44 

11.03 

45.03 

Tripura 

NP 

0.33 

0.40 

0.45 

0.62 

0. 65 

2.45 

P 

0.03 

0.42 

0.05 

0.04 

0.12 

0.66 


T 

0.36 

0.82 

0.50 

0.66 

0.77 

3.11 

Uttar 

NP 

1,25 

1.37 

2.25 

2.13 

2.27 

9.27 

Pradesh 

P 

2.79 

2.92 

4.33 

6.20 

6.85 

23.09 


T 

4.04 

4.29 

6.58 

8.33 

9.12 

32.3$ 

West Bengal 

NP 

1.36 

1.39 

1.59 

2.03 

1.80 

8.17 

P 

1.95 

1.92 

1.40 

1.87 

2.64 

9.78 


T 

3.31 

3.31 

2.99 

3.90 

4.44 

17.95 

Grand Total NP 

P 

T 

47.10 

20.29 

67,39 

45.33 

28.69 

74.02 

53.39 

31.52 

84.91 

64.66 

40.34 

105.00 

63.79 

49.39 

113.18 

274.27 

170.23 

444.50 


Sourcv : Planning Conunlsaion for Plan figures and Finance 
Commission for Non-Plan figures (State Budgets) 
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J^p«ndix-12 


STATSWISE ZXPBRDXTOItE ON ART C COX.TORB AMD ITS PROPORTZOM TO THE TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


(Rs. in crores) 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 

kxp. Total Proportion kxp. I'ocai Proportion Exp. Total Proportion 

on •xp. of «xp. on on exp. of exp. on on exp. of exp. on 


Name of 
the State 

Art 

and 

Culture 

of 

State 

Govt. 

'Art. t 
Culture' 
to total 
exp. of 
State 

Govt. 

Art 

and 

Culture 

of 

State 

Govt. 

.'Art i 
Culture' 
to total 
exp. of 
State 

Govt. 

Art 

and 

Culture 

of 

State 

Govt. 

'Art i 
Culture' 
to total 
exp. of 
State 
Govt. 

Andhra 

7.05 

3441 

0.20 

11.69 

4344 

0.27 

11.90 

4 658 

0.26 

Pradesh 

Arunachal 

1.58 

246 

0.64 

2.01 

214 

0.94 

1.79 

230 

0.78 

Pradesh 

Assam 

4.76 

1325 

0.36 

5.56 

1411 

0.39 

6.16 

1779 

0.35 

Bihar 

1.93 

2933 

0.07 

1.92 

3181 

0.06 

3.05 

3757 

0.08 

Goa 

1.23 

168 

0.73 

2.23 

232 

0.96 

3.05 

238 

1.28 

Gujarat 

3.61 

3093 

0.12 

3.84 

3374 

0.11 

4.48 

3500 

0.13 

Haryana 

0.68 

1287 

0.05 

0.95 

1513 

0.06 

1.03 

1623 

0.06 

Himachal 

1.80 

609 

0.30 

1.97 

739 

0.27 

1.94 

757 

0.26 

Pradesh 

Jammu t 

2.36 

861 

0.27 

2.16 

966 

0.22 

2.30 

977 

0.24 

Kashmir 

Karnataka 

10.07 

2036 

0.49 

9.07 

2375 

0.38 

10.84 

2836 

0.38 

Kerala 

4.99 

1781 

0.28 

5.81 

2028 

0.29 

6.29 

2266 

0.28 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.03 

3053 

0.16 

6.55 

3503 

0.15 . 

5.63 

3679 

0.15 

Maharashtra 

8.06 

5504 

0.15 

13.00 

6626 

0.19 

9.76 

7080 

0.14 

Manipur 

1.17 

215 

0.54 

1.46 

278 

0.53 

1.44 

2 62 

0.55 

Meghalaya 

0.50 

190 

0.26 

1.00 

249 

0.40 

1.19 

277 

0.43 

Mizoram 

0.68 

246 

0.28 

0.78 

250 

0.31 

1.12 

234 

0.48 

Nagaland 

1.53 

328 

0.47 

1.70 

344 

0.49 

1.62 

360 

0.45 

Orissa 

2.68 

1408 

0.19 

3.90 

1693 

0.23 

4.51 

2003 

0.23 

Punjab 

1.94 

1634 

0.12 

1.97 

1991 

0.10 

2.83 

2042 

0.14 

Rajasthan 

3.83 

2539 

0.15 

4.40 

2591 

0.17 

5.89 

2600 

0.23 

Sikkim 

0.69 

98 

0.70 

0.70 

117 

0.60 

1.00 

114 

0.88 

Tamilnadu 

8.67 

3375 

0.26 

9.44 

3650 

0.26 

11.03 

4134 

0.27 

Tripura 

0.50 

294 

0.17 

0.66 

385 

0.17 

0.77 

424 

0.18 

Uttar Pradesh 

6.58 

5080 

0.13 

8.33 

5931 

0.14 

9.12 

8642 

0.11 

West Bengal 

2.99 

3027 

0.10 

3.90 

3528 

0.11 

4.44 

3932 

0.11 


Source : Finance Commission - State Budgets. 
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App«ndlx-13 


DETAILS OF EXPENDITDIUE OF NATIONAL A1UDEH3S AND SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


(Rs. lakhs) 



Year 

Pay £ 

Contingent 

Other 

Total 



allowances 

expenditure 

expenditure 


Sangeet 

Nata]( 

1984-85 

15.41 

4.22 

82.02 

101.65 

Ajcadetni 

1985-86 

19.23 

4.50 

101.05 

124.78 


1986-87 

22.79 

4.99 

130.61 

158.39 


1987-88 

27.85 

4.98 

132.66 

165.49 


1988-89 

31.20 

6.36 

154.19 

191.75 

Lalit Kala 

1984-85 

22.44 

3.30 . 

56.76 

82.50 

Akademi 

1985-86 

25.83 

3.77 

150.95 

180.55 


1986-87 

34.05 

5.57 

89.21 

128.83 


1987-88 

42.78 

5.39 

80.19 

128.36 


1988-89 

43.40 

6.99 

127.72 

178i.ll 

Sahltya 

1984-85 

33.08 

5.76 

23.84 

62.68 

Akademi 

1985-86 

35.41 

8.87 

40.27 

84.55 


1986-87 

43.69 

9.62 

54.55 

107.86 


l987-d’8 

51.25 

14.61 

65.98 

131.84 


1988-89 

54.96 

19.42 

94.96 

169.34 

National 
School of 

1984-85 

17.50 

12.75 

34.29 

64.54 

irama 

1985-86 

19.21 

5.15 

42.13 

66.49 


1986-87 

22.67 

9.30 

42.92 

74.89 


1987-88 

34.42 

37.02 

33.13 

104.57 


1988-89 

40.89 

31.30 

42.88 

115.07 


Source : 

National Akademls 

and National School 

of Drama. 
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Awnilix-14 


rzMXMCs oo»Mznuis or uodkhxi 


Staq—t KfttaJc Akadaml: 


Financial Adviser (Chairman) 

" one nominee of Govt, of India, from 

among Its nominees on General Council 

- two representatives of General Council, 

elected by it from among its members 

- one representative of Executive Board, 

elected by it from among its members 


Lallt Kala Akadesii: 


- Financial Adviser (Chairman) 

- one nominee of Govt, of India, not 

necessarily from among the members 
of General Council 

- two representatives of General Council 

- one nominee of Executive Board 


Sahltya Akadesii 


- Financial Adviser 

one nominee of Govt, of India, not 

necessarily from among members of 
General Council 

- two representatives of General Council 

one nominee of Executive Board, not 

necessarily from among members of 
General Council 

[Finance Committee elects one of 
its members as Chairman] 


[Source; Constitutions of Akademis] 
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App«ndlx-15 


LANGUACES KEC0GKI2ZD BY SAHITYA AKABEMI 


Languages enumerated in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution of India: 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Gujaratai 

Hindi 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Malayalam 

Marathi 

Oriya 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 

Sindhi 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Urdu 

Other languages recogniaod by the Sahitya Akademi: 
Dogri 
English 
Konkani 
Manipuri 
Haithili 
Nepali 
Rajasthani 
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App«ndix-16 


LITERARY AWARDS 

[Annual prizes, unless otherwise indicated; 
list not exhaustive) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Awarded by; 


Awards 


Money value 
(Rs. ) 


Sahitya Akademi, 
New Delhi 


Sahitya Akademi Awards 25,000 

in 22 languages each 

* 


Bharatiya Jnanpith, 
New Delhi 


Jnanpith Award, 
Murti Devi Award 


1 , 00,000 

51,000 


STATE fi ONION TERRITORIES 

Awarded by: Awards: 


Honey value 
(Rs. ) 


Andhra Pradesh 

Telugu 

University 

13 awards 

8 Endowment Awards 

3,000 

each 

1,116 

each 

Assam 

Government 

Srimanta Sankardeva 1, 

Award 

,00,000 

Delhi 

Hindi 

Academy 

Shalaka Purashkar 
Sahityakar Samman 
(several) 

Sahityak Kriti Purashkar 

51,000 

21,000 

each 

11,101 


Urdu 

Academy 

Bahadurshah Zafar Award 
Awards for Urdu prose, 
poetry, criticism, 
research & journalism 

20,000 

10,000 

each 


Punjabi 

Academy 

Waris shah award 

5 other awards for Punjabi 
prose, poetry, drama, 
fiction & journalism 

11,000 

5,100 

Gujarat 

Government 

Sahityakar Sanman 

3 Ved Pandit Sanman 

Badheka Suvarna Chandrak 
(biennial) 

11,000 
10,000 
each 
18 grm 
gold 


Sindhi 

Akademi 

Sahityakar Sanman 

11,000 


Urdu 

Akademi 

Sahityakar Sanman 

11,000 

Haryana 

Sahitya 

AKademi 

Sur Award (Hindi) 

5, 100 
each 


Maharishi Ved Vyas Award 
(Sanskrit) 

Pt.Lakhmi Chand Award 
(Haryanvi) 

Bhai Santokh Sing.". Award 
(Punjabi) 

Balmukand Gupt Award 
(Hindi journalism) 


Urdu 

Akademi 


National Halli award 30,000 
S.M.H. Burney Award 5,100 
Khwaja Ahmed Abbas Award 4,000 









Money value 
(Rs.) 


Himachal 

Pradesh 


Kerala 


Madhya 

Pradesh 


Madhya 
Pradesh 
(contd.) 


Meghalaya 


Orissa 


Punjab 


Pondicherry 


Awarded by: Awards; 


Government 

Chanderdhar Sharma Guleri 
Award (Hindi) 

Pahari Gandhi Baba 

10,000 


Kanshi Ram Award 
(Pahari) 

10,000 


Sanskrit t Urdu 

10,000 


Awards 

each 

Himachal 

21 Himachali Sahityakar 

3,100 

Academy 

Sanman 

each 

of Arts, 

Cult. & 

Languages 

Government 

Award for best 

children's literature 

5,000 

Government 

Kabir Sanman Award 1, 

00,000 


Maithilisharan Gupta 1, 

Award 

00,000 


Iqbal Sanman Award 1, 

00,000 


Shikhar Sanman 

21,000 

Sahitya 

9 Awards 

11,000 

Parishad 


each 


11 State Awards 

7,000 

each 

M.P. Kala 

Raza Award (poetry) 

5,000 

Parishad 

Sanskrit 

Kalidasa Award 

20,000 

Akademi 

Bhoja Award 

10,000 


Rajashekhar Award 

10,000 


Vyasa Award 

5,000 


Navodita Pratibha Award 

5,000 

Urdu 

Meer Taqi Meer Award 

11,000 

Akademi 


Hakim Syed Qamurul Hasan 
Award 

11,000 


5 other Awards: 

5,000 


Mohd. All Taj 

Mohd. Yousuf Oaiser 

Nawab Siddiqui Hasan Khan 
Siraj Meer Khan Sehar 

Suha Mujaddadi 

each 

Government 

Awards for 

5,000 


prose, poetry ( drama 
(Khasi i Garo languages) 

each 

Sahitya 

Sahitya Akademi Award 


Akademi 

(annual) 


Sarala Award 

Sarala Award 


Committee 

Sahitya 

Sahitya Akademi Awards 

2,500 

Akademi 

Government 

Awards for Tamil prose 

5,000 


i poetry 

each 
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Awarded by: 

Awards: 

Money value 
(Rs.) 

Rajasthan 

Sahitya 

Meera Award 

11,000 


Akademl 

lO other awards 

500 to 
5,000 


Rajasthani 

Bhasha, 

Sahitya 

Suryamal Bhiman Shikhar 
Award 

11,000 


Evam 

2 other awards for prose 5,000 


Sanskrltl 

Akademi 

poetry 

each 


Urdu Akademi 

One award 

4 other awards 

5,000 

2,000 

each 

Tamil Nadu 

Government 

Thiruvalluvar Award 
Bharatidasan Award 

t 

Thiru Vi. Ka, Award 

10,000 
10,000 
gold medal 
10,000 

West Bengal 

Government 

Rabindra Award 

Bankim Award 

Vidya Sagar Award 

15,000 

each 

[Source: 

State Govts. 

t UT Administrations) 
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J^apandix-l? 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SARZTYA AXAOBMI 

!1-1-19901 



Books 

published 

(progressive 

total] 

Manuscripts 
in press or 
preparation 

Assamese 

61 

6 

Bengali 

89 

13 

Dogri 

11 

8 

English 

224 

7 

Gujarati 

81 

11 

Hindi 

258 

56 

Kannada 

140 

21 

Kashmiri 

17 

12 

Konkani 

17 

6 

Maithili 

35 

13 

Malayalam 

127 

6 

Manipuri 

5 

5 

Marathi 

90 

13 

Nepali 

13 

22 

Oriya 

37 

33 

Punjabi 

74 

17 

Rajasthani 

8 

5 

Sanskrit 

17 

14 

Sindhi 

54 

15 

Tamil 

149 

19 

Telugu 

146 

12 

Urdu 

93 

33 

Pali, Tibetan 
t dictionaries 

e 

2 

TOTAL 

1752 

349 


Source : Sahitya Akademi 
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App«ndlx-18 


MEMBERS OF LANGUAGE ADVISORY BOARDS 


There are 10 members in each of the 22 Language Advisory Boards. The memoer of 
the General Council who is elected by the Council to represent each language in the 
Executive Board is ex officio the Convenor of the Board. All other members of the 
General Council who can be identified with a particular language are invariably 
members of the Language Advisory Board concerned. 


The number of such members (other than the Convenor) in each language, for 
1988-93, is as follows:- 


Dogri ... none 

Maithili 

Kashmiri ... one memoer each 

Kon)(ani 

Rajasthani 

Sindhi 

Assamese .,. two memebrs each 

Manipuri 
Marathi 
Nepali 
Oriya 
Sansltrit 
Tamil 
Urdu 

Gujarati 
Kannada 
Malayalam 
Punjabi 
Telugu 

Bengali 
English 

Hindi ... six members 


The remaining members of each Advisory Board are selected by the Executive Board 
from a list of fifteen names furnished by each Convenor (which includes the above). 


three memcers each 


four members each 


Source : Sahitya A)tademi 
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Jkppandix-19 


MEETXHGS OF LAHSOUB ADVISORY BOARDS 


:«dnguage 

1987 

-88 

1988 

-89 

Date of 
meeting 

Place 

Date of 
meeting 

Place 

Assamese 

— 

— 

August 26 

Calcutta 

Bengali 

November 24 

Calcutta 

August 26 

Calcutta 

Dogri 

September 2 

Srinagar 

September 22 

New Delhi 

English 

— 

— 

October 22 

New Delhi 

Gujarati 

April 30 

Bombay 

August 6 

Bombay 

Hindi 

April 29 

New Delhi 

May 13 

New Delhi 

Kannada 

— 

— 

September 18 

Bangalore 

Kashmiri 

September 2 

Srinagar 

December 23 

New Delhi 

. Konkani 

— 

— 

November 17 

Bombay 

_^<aithili 

November 23 

Calcutta 

September 23 

New Delhi 

Malayalam 

August 14 

Trivandrum 

October 28 

Madras 

Manipuri 

November 24 

Calcutta 

October 4 

Calcutta 

Marathi 

April 30 

Bombay 

August 5 

Bombay 

Nepali 

November 23 

Calcutta 

November 24 

Calcutta 

Oriya 

November 24 

Calcutta 

October 4 

Calcutta 

Punjabi 

— 

— 

May 27 

New Delhi 

Rajasthani 

November 9 

New Delhi 

September 23 

New Delhi 

Sanskrit 

July 23 

Pondicherry 

July 22 

Bangalore 

Sindhi 

September 6 

Adipur 

November 17 

Bombay 

Tamil 

July 25 

Madurai 

October 28 

Madras 

Telugu 


" 

December 16 

Madras 

Urdu 

— 

" 

May 26 

New Delhi 

Source 

Annual Report 

of Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 
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Appendix-20 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS RECOGNIZED 
BY THE SAHITYA AXADEHZ 

<1990) 


Assamese 

Bengali 


Dagri 


English 

Gujarati 


Hindi 


Kannada 

Kashmiri 

KonKani 

MaiChili 

Malayalam 

Manipurl 


Marathi 


Nepali 


Oriya 


Assam Sar.itya Sabha, Jorhat 

Bangiya Sahltya Barishad, Calcutta 
NlKhil Bharat Banga Bhasa Prasar Samiti, Calcutta 
Nikhil Bharat Banga Sahltya Sammelan, New Delhi 
Rabindra Bhartl Society, Calcutta 

Banadralta Sahltya Mandal, Udhampur 

Dogri Himaghal Sansxriti Sangam, New Delhi 

Dogra Mandal, Jammu 

Dogri Research Institute, Jammu 

Dogri Sanstha, Jammu 

Nil 

Gujarati Sahltya Sabha, Ahmedabad 
Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 
Narmad Sahltya Sabha, Surat 
Bramanand Sahltya Sabha, Baroda 

Hindi Sahltya. Mandal,. Jammu 

Hindi Sahltya Sammelan, Allahabad 

Madhya Bharat Hindi Sahitya Samiti, Indore 

Madhya Bradesh Hindi Sahitya Sami)\elan, Bhopal 

The Milan, Jabalpur 

Rajasthan Sahitya Akademi, Udaipur 

Rashtra Bhasa Hindi Frachar'Samity, Sridungargarh 

Visvesvaranand Vedlc Research Institute, Hoshiarpur 

Kannada Sahitya Parishad, Bangalore 
Karnatak Vidyavafdhak Sangh, Dharwar 

J i K Academy of Art, Culture t Language, Jammu 
Kashmir Cultural Organisation, Srlnaaar 

Konkanl Bhasa Mandal, Goa 
Konkani Bhasa Mandal, Mangalore 
Konkani Bhasa Frachar Sabha, Cochin 

All India Maithili Sahltya Samiti, Allahabad 
Valdehl Samiti, Darbhanga, Bihar 

Kerala Sahitya Akademi, Trichur 

Samastha Kerala Sahitya Parishad, Ernakulam 

Manipur! Sahltya Parishad, Imphal 
Manlpuri Sahitya Parishad, Silchar 
Manipurl State Kala Akademi. Imphal 
Naharol Sahitya Premee Samiti, Imphal 

Maharashtra Sahltya Parishad, Poona 
Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha, Indore 
Marathwada Sahltya Parishad, Aurangabad 
Mumbai Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya, Bombay 
Mumbai Marathi Sahltya Sangh, Bombay 
Vidarbha' Sahltya Sangh, Nagpur 

Nepali Sahitya Adyayan Samiti, -Kalimpong 
Nepali Sahitya Parishad, Guwahati 
Nepali Sahltya Parishad, Shillong 
Nepali Sahitya Frachar Samiti., Siligurl 
Nepali Sahitya Sammelan, Darjeeling 

Prajatantra Prachar Samity, Cuttak 
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Punjabi 


Rajasthani 


Sanskrit 


Slndhi 

Tamil 


Tclugu 

Urdu 


Xandri Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, Chandigarh 
Punjbai Sahit Forum, New Delhi 
Punjabi Sahit Sabha, New Delhi 
Punjabi Sahit Sameekhya Board, Jallandhar 
Punjabi Sahitya Akademi, Ludhiana 

Bharatiya Vidya Mandlr Shodh Pratisthan, Bikaner 
Rajasthan Bhasa Prashar Sabha, Jaipur 
Rajasthan Sahitya Samlti, Bisavu 
Sahitya Sansthan, Udaipur 

Vagardh Pradesh Sahitya Parishad, Dungarpur 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras 
Sanskrlta Sahitya Parishad, Trichi 
Svadhyaya Mandal, Balaar, Gajarat 

Akhil Bharat Sindhi Bole and Sahit Sabha, Bombay 
Slndhi Sahit Handal, Bombay 

Bharatl Tamil Sangam, Calcutta 
Bombay Tamil Sangam, Bombay 
Delhi Tamil Sangam, New Delhi 

Telugu Bhasa Samlty, Hyderabad 

Anjuman Taragqi Urdu Hind, New Delhi 
Idara»e-Adbiyat-e-Otdu, Hyderabad 


Source ; Sahitya Akademi 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


ASSAM 

BIHAR 

DELHI 

HARYANA 

KARNATAKA 

KERALA 

MADHYA PRADESH 

MAHARASHTI^ 

MANIPUR 

ORISSA 

PUNJAB 

RAJASTHAN 

TAMIL NADU 


UTTAR PRADESH 

WEST BENGAL 


App«ndlx-21 


ART ORGAMISATIOHS 
RECOCNI22D BY LALZT KAUk AKADEMI 


Andhra Pradesh Council of Artists, Hyderabad 

Ankala Art Academy, West Godavari 

Bharatha Kala Parlshad, Hydera)^d 

Chitra Kala Parishad, Visakhapatnam 

Chitra Kala Samsad, Machilipatnam 

Hyderabad Art Society, J^yderabad 

Kala Peetham, Guntur 

Lalit Kala Parishad, Visakhapatnam 

Lalit Kala Samiti, Medak' 

Navrang Chitrakala Niketan, Guntur 
The Andhra Academy of Arts, Vijayawada 

Gauhati Artists' Guild, Gauhati 

Shilpa Kala Parishad, Patna 

All India Fine Arts t Crafts,’ New Delh;! 

Delhi Silpi Chakra, New Delhi 
Group '8', New Delhi 

Handicapped Welfare Federation, New Delhi 
Panchamrit, Delhi 

■The Creators, Ambala Cantt. 

Ideal Fine Art Society, Gul'barga 
Karnataka Chitrakala Parishath, Bangalore 

Kerala Chitra Kala Parishad, Trichur 

Lalit Kala Kendra, Gwalior 
Mahakoshal Kala Parishad, Raipur 
Nutan Kala Sangam, Raipur 
Rhythm Art Society, Bhopal 

Bhartiya Kala Prasarini Sabha, Pune 
Nasik Kala Nii.etan,' Nasik 
The Artists Centre, Bombay 
The Art Society of India, Bombay 
The Bombay Art SOv'ety, Bombay 
Vidharba Art Soci.ty, Nagpur 

Art Society, Imphal 

Ganjam District Drawing Masters' Association, Ganjam 
Working Artists Association, Bhubaneswar 

Indian Academy cf Fine Arts, Amritsar 

Aaj, Udaipur 

Kalavritt, Jaipur 

Jodhpur Kalakar Parishad, Jodhpur 

Takhman - 28, Udaipur 

Tulika Kalakar Parishad, Udaipur 

Association of Young Painters ( Sculptors, Madras 
Artists Handicrafts Association, Madras 
Madras Art Club, Madras 

North Arcot Artists Association, Vellore t 
Progressive Painters Association, Madras 
South Indian Society of Painters, Madras 
United Painters Association, Tiruchirappalli 

Shilpi Artists Organisation, Kanpur 
U.P.Artists Association, Lucknow 

Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta 
Canvas Artists Circle, Calcutta 
Chaitahya Kala Bijnan Kendra, Hooghly 
Contrivance, Calcutta 

Indian Siodlety of Oriental Art, Calcutta 

Painters*’ Orchestra, Calcutta 

Society of Contemporary Artists, Calcutta 

Society of Working Artists, Calcutta 

The Calcutta Painters,- Calcutta 

West Bengal Artists Federation, 2< Parganas 

Source Lalit Kala Akademi 
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Jkpp«adlx-22 


No. 1(012 (23)/6S'WI 
Govarnmant of India 
Ministry of Horks and Houclng 
(Nlrman Aur Awas Mantralaya) 
(Works Division) 


Naw Dalhl, dated t)ia 5t() June, 


MEMORANDUM 

Subject : trovlston of woslra oC art la the astiaatae far all public Bulldiaga, 


T)ie undersigned Is directed to say that It was suggested at the meeting of the Connlttee 
for Selection of Worjcs of Art for public Buildings held on the 2nd February, 1972 that 2% of the 
cost of the project should be provided for executing works of art In estimates for all the 
public Buildings as against It of the building cost which is being provided at present. 

In this connection. It la stated that earlier the Cabinet, while considering the question 
of the quantum of provision for decoration of public buildings, expressed the view thet the case 
of each building should be considered on Its merits and the expenditure to be incurred on 
sculpture, mural, decorations, paintings, etc. need not )» limited to a fixed percentage. 

It has, therefore, begn decided that the Architect while furnishing the Initial drawings, 
would Indicate the amount (upto 2( of the building cost) which would be necessary for the art 

work consistent with the nature of the building, the area available for the art work and the 

type of work which Is to cone up. This percentage Is not to be adhered to rigidly but it can 

vary according to the requirements of the Individual buildings, upto the ceiling of 2t of the 

cost of the buildings. 

It Is enjoined on all eoneerned that provision’ for work of art by way of paintings, 
sculpture,, etc. should Invariably be made In the estimates for all public buildings (including 
A.I>R. buildings,. P a T buildings,' Terminal buildings at Airports, etc.) as Indicated by the 
Architect. 

5d/- S. Rangeswamy 
Under Secretary to the Governsient of India 
To 

Englneer-in-Chlaf 
(Shri 0. Muthechen), 

Central F.W.D., 

New Delhi. 

Copy forwarded to : 

1. All Chief Engineer, C.P.N.D. (by name) 

2. Chief Architect, C.P.N.D., New Delhi (Sh.H.Rahman). He may kindly bring these Instructions- 
to the notice of all the Senior Architects. 

3. Section Offlegr N.2. 

4. Min. of Finance (Works), with reference to their U.O.No.l215/J5(WIH)/72, dated 24.5.72, 

Copy also forwarded to ; All Mlnlstrles/Deptts. of the Government of India. 


1972 




